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AWARD OF $1000 COMPOSITION PRIZE TO 
C. M. LOEFFLER IS CLIMAX OF BRILLIANT 
NORTH SHORE FESTIVAL AT EVANSTON 


New England Chlliiniaes Wins Contest with Score Entitled 
“Memories of Childhood”—Edward Collins’ “Tragic Over- 
ture” Gains Honorable Mention—Work by Advertising 
Man Among Five Scores Chosen for Performance—F ine 
Presentation of “Elijah” Opens Festival—Noted Soloists 
Stir Great i memeorte ae 


PULL 





PU VUUVADELUAAALATA TALULA HUT 


LAM Hee 


HICAGO, June 1.—The Sixteenth Chicago North Shore Music Festival 
at Evanston, IIl., May 26-31, outshone all previous musical feasts offered 
by the Festival Association, and passed into history last night in a blaze 
of glory. The great gymnasium of Northwestern University was decked in 
carnival attire for the eight concerts, and each performance was crowded 


to the capacity of the building. 

The Chicago Symphony gained two 
new orchestral pieces for its répertoire 
from among the compositions in the 
thousand-dollar prize competition, which 
was won by Charles Martin Loeffler of 
Massachusetts with his “Memories of 
Childhood,” and the programs of the 
festival were unusually brilliant, both 
in choice of matter and in performance. 

A fine performance of Mendelssohn’s 
oratorio “Elijah” opened the musica] 
feast on Monday night. The soloists, 
Richard Crooks, tenor; Louis Graveure, 
baritone; Monica Graham-Stults, so- 
prano; Merle Alcock, contralto, and Jean 
Edward Lattan, boy soprano of Grace 
Episcopal Church in Oak Park, were 
warmly applauded, and the Chicago 
Symphony, the A Cappella Choir and 
the Festival Chorus of 1000 singers, un- 
der the guiding baton of Dean Peter 
Christian Lutkin, accomplished a per- 
formance of the greatest artistry. 

In Louis Graveure’s singing of “It Is 
Enough,” with ’cello obbligato by Alfred 
Wallenstein, the rapport between soloist 
and instrumentalist was perfect. A dem- 
onstration followed. Richard Crooks, too, 
was enthusiastically applauded for his 
“If with all your hearts,” which he sang 
with contrasting shades of tone color and 
alternating tenderness and religious ex- 
altation. Merle Alcock scored with 
“Hear Ye, Israel,” and Mme. Graham- 
Stults sang exquisitely the soprano part. 

Frieda Hempel, soprano, was soloist 
on Tuesday evening for a “Jenny Lind 
Concert” in costume. She sang the aria 
“Deh vieni non tardar”’ from Mozart’s 
“Marriage of Figaro,” the Shadow Song 
from “Dinorah” (with flute obbligato), 
and the “Kiss Waltz” of Arditi. To these 
she added several encores, ending with 
a Norwegian Echo Song to her own 
accompaniment on the piano. Mme. 
Hempel was in excellent voice, her tones 
golden and caressing in quality, espe- 
cially in “The Last Rose of Summer” 
(one of her extra numbers). She was 
well liked by the festival audience. 

Deems Taylor conducted the Chicago 
Symphony in his suite, “Through the 
Looking-Glass.” An unfortunate acci- 
dent in the audience nearly caused a 
panic during the performance of this 
suite. Some one in the balcony, to see 
better, had. placed one chair upon 
another, and the chair crashed to the 
floor during a pianissimo passage of the 
orchestra, when the soft tones of the 
bassoon were giving the dying wail of 
the “Jabberwock.” Practically the whole 
audience rose to its feet, for the chair 
had crashed with a terrific noise, and 
some thought that a bomb had been 
thrown. Mr. Taylor quieted the uproar 
by swinging the orchestra into a more 
animated part of the “Jabberwocky” 
movement of the suite. 

A brilliant performance of Strauss’ 
tone noem, “Don Juan,” was given bv 
the Chicago. Symphony under Frederick 
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ST. LOUIS BEGINS 
SUMMER SEASON 
OF LIGHT OPERA 


Rain Interferes with Perform- 
ances of “Princess Chic” 
During First Week—Mon- 
day Opening Abandoned 
and Work Is Not Given in 
Full Until Following Thurs- 
day — Fine Production 
Achieved 


T. LOUIS, MO., May 31.—The 

Municipal Opera, which was 
scheduled to open on Monday evening, 
May 26, with Julian Edwards’ “Prin- 
cess Chic,” shared the fate of other 
outdoor enterprises this season. In- 
stead of a “grand gala” beginning 
there was a siege of rain. On Monday 
evening there was no performance. 
Tuesday and Wednesday the first act 
was given and the performance dis- 
continued during the second. The 
operetta was played in its entirety for 
the first time on Thursday evening, 
and, despite the cold and the damp- 
ness, drew a capacity audience and 
had an undoubted success. 

“Princess Chic,” with music by Julian 
Edwards and book by Kirk La Shelle, 
was presented for the first time at 
Wallacks’ Theater in New York and 
presented in St. Louis the following year. 
It has not been heard here since. Called 
a “romantic comic opera,” it is a gay 
story of love and intrigue in the days 
“when knighthood was in flower.” Dis- 
tinctly of the “Robin Hood” school, it 
tells the story of Charles the Bold, Duke 
of Burgundy, and the complications of 


his court and his love. 
The cast was excellent. Dorothy 
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ROSA PONSELLE 


Dramatic Soprano of the Metropolitan Who Recently Closed a Concert Tour Covering 


Practically the Entire Country. 


Miss Ponselle Sailed Recently for Her First Trip 


Abroad and Will Return Early in September for a Short Tour Before the Opera 


Season Opens. ince Fase 37) 





Howat I Hatison Appointed Director of 


Asastritar ft}, 
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MULSUALILLALIN TOUT 


OCHESTER, N. Ys4~”May 31.—An- 

nouncement was made here yester- 
day by Dr. Rush Rees, president of the 
University of Rochester, of the appoint- 
ment of Howard Hanson as director of 
the Eastman School of Music of the 
University. Mr. Hanson will take up 
his duties in the fall. 
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Mr. Hanson, who is now at the Ameri- 
can Academy in Rome, having been 
awarded a fellowship in 1921, was born 
in Wahoo, Neb., in 1898, and graduated 
from Luther College University, Ne- 
braska, continuing his studies at the 
University of Nebraska and later at the 
Institute of Musical Art, New York, and 
Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 
He was professor of theory and composi- 
tion at the College of the Pacific, San 
Jose, Cal., from 1916 to 1919, and dean 
of the School of Fine Arts from 1919 to 
1921, when he went to Rome. 





Howard Hanson’s Music 


For a number of years the American 
Academy at Rome has been giving op- 
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Fourteenth Season of Civic Opera 
Stirs Audiences in Kansas City, Mo. 


DANVILLE AANA ALISTER A 


ANSAS CITY, Mo., May 31.—The 
Kansas City Civic Opera Company, 
sponsored by the Kansas City Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, closed its four- 


teenth season of grand opera in English 
on May 17 with performances of “Caval- 
leria Rusticana” and a condensed ver- 
sion of “Trovatore.” “Carmen” was sung 
three times. Mrs. Allan Taylor appearea 
twice in the title-réle of the latter 
work, on the opening night receiving 
an ovation. Her voice has never sounded 
better and she gave histrionically a satis- 
factory performance. Sharing honors 
with Mrs. Taylor were Walter Wheatley, 
guest artist, as Don José, Ottley Crans- 
ton as Escamillo and Pauline Acuff as 
Micaela. 

Mr. Wheatley sang all the tenor réles 
through the week and won much praise 
for his well-balanced performances, his 
work in “Faust” being outstanding. A 
feature of that production was Ottley 
Cranston’s fine portrayal of Mephis- 
topheles. Ruth Van Leuvan was the 
Marguerite and her singing of the 
“Jewel Song” was the high light of her 
performance. Between the second and 
third acts, Marion Talley, young Kansas 
City soprano, who made her local début 
in 1922 with this company in “Mignon” 
and “The Bohemian Girl,” sang a group 
of songs including the Waltz Song from 
“Romeo and Juliet” and “Knowest Thou 
the Land” from “Mignon.” Miss Talley 
was received with great enthusiasm. 
Florence Talley accompanied. 

After the first act of the second per- 
formance of “Carmen,” an announce- 


ment was made that Stanley. Deacon, 
who was singing the part of Escamillo, 
had been suddenly called to Chicago 
because of a fatal automobile accident 
to his mother. Mr. Cranston substituted. 
Carmen was most capably portrayed in 
this performance by Mrs. William E. 
Lyons, her effective acting receiving 
warm praise. Mr. Wheatley repeated 
his success as Don José. 

After a well-sung performance of 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” by a cast includ- 
ing Miss Van Luevan, Winifred Golds- 
borough, Mr. Wheatley, Mr. Cranston 
and Mrs. Cleo Salisbury, Marie Kelley 
presented her dancers in the “Fairy Doll 
Ballet” and divertissements. Miss Kelley’s 
work is always an enjoyable feature of 
opera week and this season’s effective 
dancing was no exception. The ballets 
and feature dancing in the operas were 
directed and arranged by Miss Kelley. 
Mildred Lyons and Luella Lee appeared 
as solo dancers through the week. 


Federation Officials Are Guests 


The National Board of Federated 
Women’s Clubs were guests of the com- 
pany at its performance of “Madama 
Butterfly.” Mrs. Allan Taylor was ac- 
claimed in the title-réle. Mrs. Helen 
Summer was a dependable Suzuki, Stan- 
ley Deacon made an excellent impression 
as Sharpless, and Russel Riger was 


warmly applauded for his work as 
Pinkerton. 
Mrs. Nora La Mar Moss made her 


début as Azucena in “Trovatore,” win- 
ning applause for her sincere work. 
Alberta Blattman’s Leonora was sung 






































General Directors and Leading Artists in Kansas City’s Fourteenth Annual Season o/ 
Opera by Its Own Civic Company: Louie Collier Cranston, Soprano, and Ottley 


Cranston, Baritone. 


Mr. and Mrs. Cranston Were Formerly Active as Singers on 


the Opera Stage in Great Britain and the United States, and Have Gained a Wide 


Following as Educators in Kansas City 


with exceptional beauty of tone. Mr. 
Wheatley aroused enthusiasm as Man- 
rico, and Frances Pallister was Jnez. 

Mrs. Cranston, who appeared only 
once, making the most of the rdéle of 
Martha in “Faust,” and Mr. Cranston 
were given repeated ovations for their 
work as general directors of the com- 
pany. The chorus was always depend- 
able, due to the thorough training re- 
ceived from Mr. and Mrs. Cranston. 

A large measure of success of the 
operas was attributed to the fine work 


of N. De Rubertis, conductor, and his 
orchestra, the Little Symphony. 

Minor parts through the week wer 
sung by Ralf Page, Robert K. Watson, 
Albert A. Couchman, James Mack, F. E. 
Bredouw, Edward Eitelman, Le Roy 
Mace, Eula Penn Wheat, Constance 
Feifet, Mrs. Lavetta Fishman Rubin, 
Harold Richter, Leah Wheeler, Mrs. 
T. F. Wood, Terres Taylor, James Prior, 
Mrs. John W. McKenzie, Richard Miller, 
Grace Marie Jones and Herbert Fraher. 

BLANCHE LEDERMAN. 





Philadelphia Plays Vigorous Baseball, 
Says Gigli, After Sailing from N. Y. 
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Beniamino Gigli, Tenor of the Metropolitan and Honorary Police Commissioner of New 
York, Sails for Italy with Wishes of “Bon Voyage” from Police Commissioner Richard 


Enright and Other City Officials. 


From Left to Right the Photo Shows the Captain 


of the Colombo, Mrs. Gigli, Mr. Gigli, Commissioner Enright, Traffic Commissioner 


Dr. John A. Harriss and Col. Walter Scott, Founder of the Cortot Scholarships. 


Enzo 


and Rina, tlhe Gigli Children, Are Also Seen 


HEN Beniamino Gigli sailed from 

New York for Italy on the Colom- 
bo on Saturday, May 24, Police Commis- 
sioner Enright and his staff saw him off. 
The Colombo stopped at Philadelphia the 
next day to take on passengers and Gigli 
went with some friends of his to visit a 
new restaurant called the “Beniaminc 
Gigli.” As they were driving into the 
city they passed an open lot where a 
group of boys were playing baseball. A 
ball struck the wind-shield of the car, 


showering Mr. Gigli with broken glass. 
The boy who threw the ball started to 
run and was only captured after a police- 
man had fired several shots into the air. 

Mr. Gigli was immediately taken to a 
doctor, who discovered that his injuries 
were only small flesh wounds, and the 
tenor returned to the boat. Waiting for 
him was a policeman with the culprit, a 
young Negro. Mr. Gigli was asked if he 


wished to make a complaint against the 
boy but he was so happy that the acci- 
dent was not more serious that he handed 
him a twenty dollar bill and asked the 
policeman to release him. A few minutes 
later the boat sailed and Gigli, bound for 
Italy, prepared to enjoy the summer in a 
land without baseballs. Enrico Rosati, 
Mr. Gigli’s teacher, accompanied Mr. and 
Mrs. Gigli and Mrs. Rosati as far as 
Philadelphia on the Colombo and brought 
the news of the accident and the tenor’s 
lucky escape back to New York. 





House Committee Indefinitely “Tables” 
Bills for Free Broadcasting 


WASHINGTON, May 31.—Voting to 
withhold for the present any report on 
the bills to amend the copyright laws 
so as to sanction free broadcasting, the 
Patents Committee of the House of 
Representatives on May 27 deferred de- 
cision on these measures until the fall 
session of Congress. The copyright law 


would have been amended in several im- 
portant respects by these bills, notably 
by the provision to permit radio stations 
to broadcast copyright music without 
paying license fees to composers’ protec- 
tive organizations, or royalties to the 
composers themselves. The recent hear- 
ings before the House committee were 
the occasions of heated debates between 
representatives of the composers, includ- 
ing the American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers and the radio 
manufacturers and broadcasters, theat- 
rical and other interests. Among well- 
known composers who went to Washing- 
ton to testify against the measures were 
John Philip Sousa and the late Victor 
Herbert. 


CARUSO FOUNDATION 
ANNOUNCES CONTEST 


Successful Candidate Will 
Have Year of Study 
in Italy 


The Caruso American Memorial Foun- 
dation announces the first contest for a 
fellowship in operatic training for sing- 
ers who have had sufficient preliminary 
training to be ready for actual stage 
experience. 

The successful contestant, who is ex- 
pected to spend approximately one year 
in Italy, under the supervision of com- 
petent musical authorities, will be 
awarded the sum of $1,200 and free 
transportation to and from Italy. The 
award may be renewed for an additional 
year at the discretion of the Founda- 
tion’s Committee on Scholarships and 
Awards. 

The Fellowship Contest for this year 
is limited to tenors and sopranos. They 
must be American citizens, between 
twenty and twenty-seven years of age, 
and should be able to sing the entire 
roles of three or more standard operas. 
The award will be based on the con- 
testants’ musical and general education, 
dramatic ability, seriousness of attitude 
toward an operatic career, need of 
financial assistance, and a voice trial be- 
fore a special committee of judges. 

Application forms and a statement of 
the requirements for eligibility have 
been distributed, it is announced, to a 
number of candidates who have already 
applied for these forms and to the lead- 
ing musical institutions in every State. 
All applications must be filed at the 
office of the Foundation, Room 216, 
Produce Exchange Building, New York 
City, on or before June 23, 1924, al- 
though the fellowship year will not start 
until Oct. 1, 1924. 

The rules for the cuntest and the re- 








quirements for eligibility were prepared 
under the direction of the Foundation’s 
Committee on Scholarships and Awards, 
whose members include: Paul D. Cra- 
vath, John Aspegren, Walter Damrosch, 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza, Otto H. Kahn, John 
McCormack, Antonio Scotti, Joseph 
Stransky and Mme. Marcella Sembrich. 
The date of the voice trials and the 
names of the small committee of judges 
who will preside will be announced later. 

The Caruso American Memorial Foun- 
dation was organized after the great 
tenor’s death. A nation-wide appeal for 
funds was made, but the response, says 
Paul D. Cravath, president of the Foun- 
dation, was “not as generous as we had 
hoped for, despite the fact that most of 
the expense involved in carrying forward 
the campaign was contributed especially 
by members of the National Committee.” 
“Felix M. Warburg, our treasurer,” con 
tinues Mr. Cravath, “reports cash on 
hand of approximately $24,000 which, 
properly invested, will make available a 
certain portion of the funds needed to 
make an annual award possible. The 
former Mrs. Caruso has pledged the 
amount needed to complete the award for 
this year, and the directors have per- 
sonally agreed to pay whatever may be 
required for the administrative expenses 
involved. With the limited funds now 
available, our scholarship committee felt 
that it would be most appropriate for a 
Foundation honoring the memory of 
Caruso to make its first award to a 
trained artist who is ready for operatic 
appearance, but who, needs the actual 
stage experience that can be obtained 
only in a country where a number of op- 
eratic enterprises are available.” 





Harvard Awards Paine Fellowships for 
Study Abroad 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS., May 31.—Among 
the ten awards made by Harvard Uni- 
versity this spring are the two John 
Knowles Paine Fellowships in Music, 
won by Royal D. Hughes of Tabi 
Grove, Ill., and Walter H. Piston, Jr., 
of Boston. The awards are made wit! 
the privilege of leave of absence fo 
study in Europe. 





Ernst Knoch Reported II] at Sea 


Word was received in New York last 
week by wireless of the severe illness 
from heart trouble of Ernst Knoch or 
board the Leviathan. Mr. Knoch is well 
known in the operatic world, having 
been associated with the San Carl 
Opera Company and more recently wit} 
the Wagnerian Opera Company, wit! 
which he conducted for two seasons at 





the Manhattan Opera House and als 
on tour. 
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- Prague: Freeney of Musical Tradition 
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DITORIAL NOTE: Special in- 

terest attaches to this article 
on the musical traditions of 
Prague in view of the prominence 
of the city in the European calen- = 
dar this year. An International - 
Festival to commemorate the cen- = 
tenary of Smetana opened in the = 
Czechoslovakian capital on May 
25 and will be concluded on June 
8. Three concerts by the Inter- - 
national Society for Contemporary = 
Music were scheduled for this 
period. Consequently Prague is at 
present the gathering place of 
musicians and music-lovers from 
many countries. 
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By D. C. PARKER 
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S to Prague I fully agree 
with you, yet the people 
there are so very music- 
al that the race preju- 
dice of the Czechs would 
not cut much figure.” 

Thus wrote Richard Wagner in the 
course of a letter addressed to Direc- 
tor Angelo Neumann in 1883. Many 
musicians must have recalled the es- 
sential words of the above quotation 
—‘the people there are so very music- 
al”—during the last few weeks, for 
Prague, the capital of the young and 
flourishing Czechoslovakian republic, 
has .been much in evidence of late. 

Prague, to be sure, has enjoyed much 
contact with musical celebrities of many 
periods. The musical history of the city, 
in fact, goes back a considerable dis- 
tance and brings before the mind’s eye 
not a few of those who have earned 
worthy places on the scroll of fame. 
Here, for instance, came in 1732 a raw 
youth of eighteen years, who struggled 
to earn a modest living by giving lessons, 
playing in church and providing dance 
music for the peasants’ merrymaking. 
Till 1736 Prague remained the head- 
quarters of this industrious young man, 
who was destined to make a great noise 
in the world. He was called Christopher 
Willibald Gluck. 

More remarkable, nevertheless, was 
the association of Prague with Mozart. 
The composer’s name is one that the 
inhabitants of the city may well pro- 
nouncé with pardonable pride, as the 
relations between the illustrious master 
and the music-loving fraternity were 
from first to last entirely creditable to 
both parties. One almost feels that the 
welcome news of the cordial reception 
offered to “Il Seraglio,’” which reached 
Mozart when he was staying at Linz, 
might have been interpreted as a good 
omen. While the success of the Turkish 
opera left no shadow of doubt as to the 
appreciation of the public, Time _ re- 
served a yet more stirring reception for 
“Figaro.” As is well known, the pro- 
duction of this work at Vienna had not 
been entirely satisfactory to the com- 
poser. First, there was an _ intrigue 
against him; secondly, the profits of the 
third representation, which were to go to 
him, proved negligible. In his disap- 
pointment he resolved to write no more 
for Vienna, though the resolution was 
subsequently broken. 


A “Figaro”-Mad City 


In view of these facts, the overwhelm- 
ing triumph which awaited the opera 
across the frontier must have impressed 
the master even more than would other- 
wise have been the case. The delight of 
the Bohemian listeners knew no limits. 
In the winter of 1786 “Figaro” started 
off on its victorious career and had an 
almost continuous run throughout the 
‘eason, which, happily, helped to fill the 
coffers of the management. For nearly 
‘very conceivable set of instruments the 
music was arranged. People sang and 
vhistled “Figaro” from morning till 
night. Prague might well have beer 
‘alled “Figaro” mad. 

So full of gratitude was Mozart that 
ie remarked to Bondini, the manager, 
‘As the Bohemians understand me so 
vell, I must write an opera on purpose 
for them.” Bondini, with true mana- 
gerial instinct, struck while the iron was 
1ot. Forthwith he made a contract with 
Mozart for a new work. to be produced 
at his theater the following winter. It 
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Musical Masters Who Found Inspiration and Recognition in the Czechoslovakian Capital: 
Mozart, Gustav Mahler; Below, View of the City from an Airplane. 


View of Prague © Underwood & Underwood 
Above, Left to Right, Richard Wagner, 


Inset, Bedrich Smetana, Whose “My Fatherland” Is Dedicated 


to Prague, Where the Composer’s Centenary Is Being Commemorated in Festival This Week 


saw the light on Oct. 29, 1787, and bore 
the name “Don Giovanni.” As in the 
case of its predecessor, the reception 


wanted nothing of warmth. Many dem- 
onstrations of delight punctuated the 
progress of the music on that eventful 
night. Mozart had scored a second suc- 
cess with this beloved public. “I have 
spared neither labor nor pains to 
produce something extraordinary for 
Prague,” he said. 

But the story of Mozart and Prague 
does not stop here. When the Emperor 
Leopold II was to be crowned King of 
Bohemia in 1791, the operatic authori- 
ties commissioned a new work with 
which to signalize the momentous occa- 
sion. Mozart’s response took the form 
of “La Clemenza di Tito,” a_ subject 
chosen by a body of the Bohemian nobil- 
ity. It had less success than either 
“Figaro” or “Don Giovanni,” for which 
circumstance two possible explanations 
may be given. The populace, to begin 
with, was probably more fully occupied 
with the innumerable festivities conse- 
quent upon the Emperor’s visit than is 
advisable if a new piece is to have a fair 
chance. And the theme, perhaps, with 
its classic formalism brought no amelio- 
ration. Be this as it may, Mozart de- 
parted from Prague, after the introduc- 
tion of “La Clemenza di Tito,” with no 
feelings toward the inhabitants other 
than those of respect and gratitude. 
Thrice had he visited this appreciative 
center to figure prominently in its oper 
atic life. First, in the height of the 
“Figaro” fever, when he journeyed there 
at the suggestion of Count John Joseph 
Thun. Second, when he settled to com- 
pose, or at least to continue the compo- 
sition of “Don Giovanni.” During this 
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visit he passed much of his time at the 
Villa Bertramka, which still exists. The 
last visit took place at the period of the 
“La Clemenza di Tito” production. 


History of the 


With the close of the Mozart chapter 
of happenings, the tale of musical 
Prague does not draw to a close, how- 
ever. It will be recalled that Beetho- 
ven’s “Fidelio” is unique in the posses- 
sion of four overtures. Of these, three 
—“Leonora,” No. 2 and No. 3, and the 
one called “Fidelio”’—can be accounted 
for. The actual circumstances which led 
to the composition of No. 1 were for long 


“Leonora No. 1” 


shrouded in mystery. Beethoven, it was 
known, composed one specially for a 
projected performance of the opera 


which was to have taken place in Prague 


in 1807. This never matured. After 
Beethoven’s death an overture in C, 
which contained a reference to Flori- 


stan’s air and was annotated by the com- 
poser, though it had been written by an- 
other hand, came to light. The real first 
of the overtures (‘““Leonora,” No. 2) had 
been withdrawn after the 1803 trial of 
the opera in Vienna and lay in obscurity 
for over thirty years. A hasty assump- 
tion associated this earliest example 
with the posthumous find, which ac- 
counts for the probable Prague overture 
being called “Leonora, No. 1.” 
Following the list of big names, we 
arrive at Weber. who, in 1813, assumed 
the position of kapellmeister, which he 
occupied for a couple of seasons. 
Wagner visited the city in 1863, a year 
given up very largely to concert tours 
that took him as far afield as St. Peters- 
burg and Buda-Pest. It is recorded that 
his music at this comparatively early 


date made a good impression upon the 
Czechs. But the man of fifty cannot be 
regarded as other than a bird of pas- 
sage. Earlier in his life—in 1832—he 
had remained long enough to make the 
acquaintance of several celebrities to be 
encountered in the Bohemian musica] 
circles of the day. And one gathers that 
he found the surroundings far more to 
his taste than had been the “Zampa”- 
intoxicated Vienna so recently left. He 
discovered a sympathetic spirit in 
Dionys Weber, through whose agency no 
doubt he had the pleasure of hearing one 
or two of his works performed. Among 
those figured the Symphony in C Major, 
given here some months before its first 
German performances at Leipzig in the 
following year. From Dionys Weber, an 
ardent Mozartian who had been present 
at the first performance of “Figaro” and 
knew intimately all that was to 
known of Mozartian interpretation, he 
learned a great detal that must have 
proved of inestimable value. Here, too, 
dwelt his sister Rosalie, whose reputa- 
tion as an artist stood high. 

During his Bohemian stay he wrote 
the poem of a three-act opera, “Die 
Hochzeit.” The ultimate destruction of 
the libretto and abandonment of the 
score were due to the influence of 
Rosalie. Among others of pronounced 
musical taste he met J. F. Kittl, at the 
time studying with Tomaschek. The 
friendship did not terminate with Wag- 
ner’s departure from the scene. Kittl’s 
name crops up subsequently in the Wag- 
ner story, and in a singular way. About 
four years later than the period of this 
Prague sojourn Wagner drew out the 


[Continued on page 26) 
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Mishkin Photo @ Mishkin Photo by George Maillard Kesslere 
New American and Foreign Artists Engaged for the Metropolitan Opera Next Season. Left to Right: Toti ,Dal Monte, Italian Soprano, Whose Brilliant Singing at La Scala an‘ 
Other Important Opera Houses Has Gained Her Fame Throughout the Musical World; Tullio Serafin, One of the Foremost Italian Conductors, Who Will Make His First 
Visit to North America; Mary Bonetti, Contralto, Ralph Errolle, Tenor, and Joan Ruth, Soprano, Three American Singers Who Have Won the Attention of Mr. Gatti- 


Casazza by Their Achievements in Opera 





MONG the new artists 
engaged by Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza for the Metro- 
politan Opera House 
next winter, already 
enumerated in MUSICAL 
AMERICA, are three Americans, Mary 





Miss Ruth made her stage début last 
winter at the Manhattan Opera House 
with the Wagnerian Opera Company as 
Cherubino in “The Marriage of Figaro” 
and was heard in other important réles. 
She is now on tour with Fay Bainter in 
“The Dream Girl,” the last light opera 
from the pen of Victor Herbert. 
Ralph Errolle, who enters the tenor 


Company. He has a répertoire of twenty 
grand operas. 

Tullio Serafin is one of the best-known 
Italian conductors. He was for four 
years chief conductor of the Teatro 
Regio in Turin and afterward for four 
years first conductor at La Scala. He 
has also conducted at most of the prin- 
cipal Italian opera houses as well as the 


she achieved a notable success in Puc 
cini’s ‘La Rondine.” She has since sung 
in most of Italy’s important operati: 
centers, including La Scala; the Colon 
in Buenos Aires; Montevideo, Sao 
Paulo, Rio Janeiro and other South 
American cities. Last January she cre- 
ated a sensation at the Paris Opéra in 
leading coloratura réles. She is at pres- 


Bonetti, contralto; Joan Ruth, so- section next season, like many other Paris Opéra, Covent Garden, London, ent in Australia as a member of the 
prano, and Ralph Errolle, tenor. singers began his career as a treble ina and Colon in Buenos Aires. He has _ Williamson-Tait Melba Opera Company 
Tullio Serafin, conductor, and Toti Church choir. During his student days given important symphony concerts at WE EL eee a 

‘ the Augusteo in Rome. He was at one 


Dal Monte, soprano, both from La 
Seala are well-known through their 
activities in the operatic field during 
recent years, but Nanny Larsen- 
Todsen, soprano, from the Stockholm 
Opera; Maria Miller, soprano, from 
Munich, and Francesco Seri, bass, are 
all “dark horses,” in a manner of 


at Racine College he sang extensively 
as an amateur, but on graduating de- 
cided to adopt the stage as a profession 
and made his début at the age of nine- 
teen in the title-réle of Auber’s “Fra 
Diavolo” at the Marlowe Theater, Chi- 
cago. He was heard on this occasion by 
Dr. Florenz Ziegfeld of the Chicago 
Musical College, who at once offered him 
a four-year scholarship with Hermann 


time rumored to have been engaged as 
conductor of the Boston Symphony. 
During the past winter he has been con- 
ducting special performances of “Parsi- 
fal” at the Teatro Regio in Parma. 
Toti Dal Monte, whose given name is 
really Antonietta, is a native of Venice. 
She intended originally to be a concert 
pianist and studied at the Accademia 





_ Siege of Rain Holds Up 


St. Louis Opera 


[Continued from page 1] 
Frances played the title-réle of Princess 
Chic of Normandy. As the gay little 
princess and in the two disguises which 





a . Devries. At the close of this period of Benedetto Marcello in her native city. Va aheat 
speaking. ‘ , study, Mr. Errolle was engaged by Cleo- A too severe application to technical peey) on gga = of vr Cosggen Henri . 
Mary Bonetti was born in Lynbrook, ¢ 4 os he ‘ ; an eurette, a Burgundian peasant, still 
y fonte Campanini for the Chicago Opera work caused the rupture of a tendon in she was delightful, and she sang with that 
L. I., of Italian parents. She was sent and made his first appearance there as_ her left wrist, which put an end to her spirit. Ralph Errolle, the. young tenor thin 
to Italy’ to study music when only four-  [ionei in “Marta” when only twenty- career as a pianist and decided her to who has been engaged for the Metro- 
teen and for three years spent her time three, In 1915 he sang the leading turn her attention to her voice. Her politan next stone sane Srencis 4 
learning languages and the piano. At tenor réle in the premiére of Horatio father took her to Naples to Barbara Marquis of Clar i Altha Ste had — 
ry a the — of yy Parker’s prize opera, “Fairyland,” in  Marchisio, and after a few years of little. pth Ai age tang hE eenk, = so fo 
A gg eh Powys saat cimea Me Los Angeles. The following season he study, she made her début at La Scala excellent in the ensemble numbers, par- hay 
‘tyr ~s - toured Australia and in 1916 was again in 1916 as Biancofiore in “Francesco da ticularly in the duet with choral accom- it 
dalena in “Rigoletto” in a cast which with the Chicago Opera, singing leading Rimini,” the réle sung by Mabel Garri- paniment which he sang with Rosamonde aiuts 
included Carlo Galeffi. Later she sang  yéJes, In 1920 he went back to Australie son at the Metropolitan. premiére of the Whiteside, the Estelle of the. play. pera 
in Venice, Verona and Turin. as leading tenor with the Williamson opera. Afterward Miss Dal Monte sang Thomas Conkey as the Duke of Bur- b 
Joan Ruth is a native of Boston and Grand Opera Company and appeared ex- Lola in “Cavelleria Rusticana” and then gundy gave a virile performance and live 
has lived in New York for two years, tensively in concert. During the present retired from the stage for a short period. was particularly effective in his best solo F 
taking daily lessons with Estelle Lieb- summer Mr. Errolle is filling an engage- Next she appeared as a member of the number, “A Charger Good,” which of ¢ 
ling. Although only twenty years old, ment with the St. Louis Civic Opera Teatro Communale in Bologna, where enumerates the virtues of Burgundy and thas 
especially its sparkling wine. Flavia sun] 
N Edition of “Musical ric 9 G id 99 find as mn the GUIDE as does i nigga I Pape the page, Posen a ch 
Ai nN instructor. e approximate cost of a oO liting music extremely atte 
cw erica S ulde début in New York, a list of suitable well. Her solo, “The Lovelight In Your pose 
° halls and theaters, together with the Eyes,” was warmly applauded. The outl. 
Is Invaluable Compendium of Resources sists of leading New York man Municipal Chorus was well-trained ant Jf Hay 
agers, comprise information that he comely. i ; ; char 
wnt MMO MMMM must have and that is now at hand. Charles Previn, musical director of the 
STUMP eLLLGcLCe LES LeLoo a JUTE ea TT | IGN UAAUDOUONA EAT OGESAAAEOAUOGUN UDA OAN EAT TA ELENA TATE EE Musicians who live in remote sections opera, was honored at the premiére by I 
HATEVER question may be asked in a series of concise articles. “How to of the country find that through the representatives of Cornell University, of O 
about musical conditions in America Develop Your City Musically,” “Musical GumE they lose their sense of isolation, Which he is a graduate. He was given cine 


can be answered by referring to MUsI- 
CAL AMERICA’S GUIDE, the 1924 edition 


of which is just fresh from the press. 
No topic is so big that it has not been 
gone into thoroughly in this compact 
compendium, no detail is too small to re- 
ceive attention.’The compilation has been 
done with a remarkable sense of pro- 
portion. Every matter taken up has re- 
ceived just what it is worth, and has 
been placed in precise relation to every 
other phase of the situation as a whole. 
Bound in durable linen cloth, in form 
and typography similar to former edi- 
tions, this year’s GUIDE contains within 
its 314 pages reliable information about 
1632 musicians, 1376 teachers located in 
56 cities, 300 national music weeks, 784 
cities and towns, 2500 hotels, 1500 news- 
papers, 800 music editors, 3000 indoor 
auditoriums, 100 outdoor auditoriums, 
2000 managers, 2500 clubs, 3750 club 
ifficers, 1250 choral societies, 3000 music 
dealers, 735 schools of music and their 
directors, 541 orchestras and their con- 
ductors, 125 festivals and fourteen na- 
tional organizations and their officers. 


Education in America: Points on Choos- 
ing a Teacher,” “Business Methods in 
the Music Studio,” “Making a Concert 
Début in New York,” “Hints for Pro- 
spective Concert Artists,” “Musical Man- 
agers and How They Operate,” and 
“Summer Music Study in the United 
States,” are the titles of articles which 
offer suggestions and advice that are 
equally useful to the head of a recog- 
nized institution, the puzzled pupil, or 
the president of the small-town club. 

It is this comprehensiveness of the 
GUIDE that makes it unique. The teacher 
who is temperamentally indisposed to 
devote much time to business details 
and has allowed his accounts to slip 
into disorder will find in the GuIDE 
advice that may prove his financial sal- 
vation. “Unless the teacher gives to it 
(the business side of teaching) a deal 
of thought he cannot hope to achieve 
either real professional success or any 
worthwhile degree of financial pros- 
perity,” says the article “Business Meth- 
ods in the Music Studio.” It is shown 
then how the business of a well-regu- 
lated studio shouid be run, how schedules 


for within its pages lie succinct instruc- 
tions for forming clubs, symphony en- 
sembles, bands, opera companies and 
choral societies. The names and ad- 
dresses of influential organizations that 
are always ready to help in such cases 
are included in this article, which fur- 
ther refers inquiries to MUSICAL AMER- 
IcA’S Question Box department. “The 
essential point,” says this advice in a 
summary, “is to organize your resources, 
whatever they may be, so that you may 
develop fully the artistic potentialities 
of your community.” 

The growth of the summer school 
idea is shown in a clear survey of the 
situation. Many pupils who used to 
flock to Europe, now stay in their own 
country, either taking advantage of 
coursés conducted by conservatories in 
cities or following teachers to pleasant 
country places where a holiday is com- 
bined with uninterrupted study. 

Yet all this counsel, indispensable as 
it is, comprises but a small part of the 
GUIDE’sS usefulness. Years ago Rudyard 
Kipling said that a telephone was as 
necessary a part of household equipment 


an ovation for his admirable conducting 
of the orchestra, which is composed 
mainly of symphony men and is remark 
ably well-balanced and sure in tone. In 
the cast of “Princess Chic” were also 
Detmar Poppen, Roland Woodruff and 
William McCarthy, who played and sang 
comedy réles with sly humor and strong 
voices. 

The Philharmonic Society gave its 
second and last concert of the season on 
Thursday night, May 29, at the Centra! 
High School Auditorium, under Frank 
Geck’s directorship. Orchestral work: 
included two movements from Beethoven 
Symphony No. 2, Song of the Rhine 
maidens from “Die Gétterdimmerung” 
and Mendelssohn’s “Ruy Blas” Overture 
Amy Guth Punshon, contralto, was the 
soloist, singing two groups. “Ring, O 
Ring, My Gay Pindero” by Rubinstei: 
was her most effective song. 

HERBERT W. Cost. 





Congress to Drop Theater Seating Tax 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 2.—Thé« 
Senate and House conferees have agree: 





“A Digest of the Musical Resources for lessons can be arranged, and how in America as a door bell. Today a upon the elimination of the present tax 
of the United States and Canada” is the the problem of publicity is to be solved. musician may aptly paraphrase the re- on theaters, opera houses and other 
sub-title given in this book, but the The pupil who is perplexed over choos- mark by saying that MusicAL America’s. places of amusement. This tax is based 
GUIDE is much more.’ Not only are re- ing a teacher, or who, on the eve of GUIDE is as essential to the furnishing on seating capacity, and in the past fisca H 
sources plainly outlined, but the best. graduation, wonders how he can best of a studio or music office as is piano year, yielded $1,600,000 revenue. D;, 
means of developing them is explained bring himself before the public, will stool or filing cabinet! A. T. MARKS. Cri 
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Is the Screen a Sesame to Opportunity for Our Composets ? 


PU LULL LLL 


S a new and fairer day 
breaking for the seri- 
ous composer in Amer- 
ica? Does the phenom- 
enally rapid advance of 


the motion pictures to 
a point where they overlap the bor- 
ders of art hold out the hope of op- 
portunity for our creative musicians? 

These twin questions are being 
raised with more and more frequency 
of late, and are being affirmatively 
answered on some sides. There is no 
lack of hopeful signs. The lightning 
evolution of the “movies” from an 
embryonic to a fairly well developed 
and organized form is _ sufficient 
answer to the dubious. Barely a score 
of years have witnessed the celluloid 
play grow from a form of entertainment 
represented by incredibly vulgar and 
puerile “comedies” and “Westerns” to 
such occasional but authentic master- 
pieces of the strange and fantastic as 
“The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari,” “The 
Stroke of Midnight” and “The Thief 
of Bagdad.” Between the nauseating 
slapstick and inane horseplay of the 
stencilled “comic” and so exquisitely 
poised a comedy of situation as Lu- 
bitsch’s “The Marriage Circle” stretches 
an immense gulf. 

It is true that the banal is still with 
us, and will be for a long while to come; 
but it is equally true that the number 
of fine, imaginative films is steadily in- 
creasing. The public taste, so long per- 
verted by ignorant or deliberately com- 
mercial producers, is gradually acquiring 
refinement and discrimination. In that, 
and in the courageous attitude of certain 
distinguished film players and directors, 
rests the hope of the motion-picture as an 
art-form, and to an almost equal extent 
the hope of serious composers in this 
country. 

There is no need to dwell anew upon 
the plight of the American composer who 
has not learned to compromise. He is 
still in a bad way. His songs are above 
that singularly bowed but indispensable 
thing, the public head. His sonatas have 
no “market.” His symphonies—who will 
play them? His operas But enough! 
The plain, sad fact of the matter is that 
creative musicians in this broad land 
have plenty to give but nowhere to give 
it. They struggle—and it is a bitter 
struggle. In most cases it is unavailing; 
and the end, unlike that insisted upon 
by the Colored Fairy Book, is that they 
live unhappily ever after. 

For such unique individuals the advent 
of a better day in the vast world of mo- 
tion pictures is like a broad beam of 
sunlight piercing a murky sky. Given 
a chance by producers, and an impartial, 
attentive hearing by the public, our com- 
posers may have at last a_ profitable 
outlet for their spiritual product. 
Happily, the indications are that their 
chance is finally at hand. 

* * * 


we are still a long way 








F course, 


from the ideal union of music and 
The true, 


cinema. the perfected form 





Phote by Arnold Genthe 


Hugo Riesenfeld, Conductor, and Managing 
Director of the Rialto, Rivoli and 
Criterion Theaters, New York 
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Scene from Douglas Fairbanks’ Film, “The Thief of Bagdad.” 


This Episode Is Called “Transition from Day to Night” and, Like Many 


Others in the Picture Has a Special Musical Motive; Inset, Mortimer Wilson, American Composer, Who Wrote a Complete, Original 


Score to Accompany This Film 


will assign to music a réle equally im- 
portant with that of the play proper, 
just as is the case in the music drama 
or the Ballet a la Diaghileff. In a.more 
enlightened day the composer will be 
co-partner with they author, scenario 
writer and director. He will plan his 
score as an integral and inseparable part 
of the whole; his music may even influ- 
ence and alter the actual scheme of the 
film, All this belongs to the far future. 
What we are here concerned with is 
the condition obtaining at present. The 
fact is that, even in a subordinate role, 
even as a sort of “creative adapter” 
having to fit his music to a ready-made 
scheme of action, the composer can give 
his fantasy rein and can accomplish 
worthwhile things. 

This is not surmise: it has been demon- 
strated in the recent past. The tale of 
music’s sudden elevation from a humble 
to an honored position in the great pic- 
ture houses of New York is an old one 
and needs no repetition. It is sufficient 
to recall the notable service performed 
in this connection by such pioneers as 
Hugo Riesenfeld and S. L. Rothafel. 
Thanks to these men, and to a steadily 
growing group in many of the larger 
American cities, the “movie-fan” has 
tasted of the delights of symphonic music 
expertly played and has come to look 
forward to a pleasure which, only a few 
years before, he had fled as being “high- 
brow.” 

New days, new ways. The producer, 
however well-intentioned, could not un- 
til comparatively recently consider pre- 
senting a new feature picture with a 
special score. The demand did not exist, 
nor (except in a few rare cases) did the 
average producer regard it as incumbent 
upon him to rush matters. Meanwhile, 
as has been noted, an appreciation of 
good music was gradually but surely 
growing up in a vast public, the motion- 
picture audience. One day it was borne 
in upon that public that music is a simple 
gracious thing, touching secret springs 
and releasing long-hidden feelings. That 
discovery opened up a great field which, 
in the opinion of some observers, now 
awaits tilling by our composers. 

The cultivation of that field is already 
under way. The spectacular Italian film, 
“Cabiria,” produced in this country in 
1914, was an early attempt to unite 
music and screen action, That memo- 
rable picture was given with what the 
program described as a “musical accom- 
paniment” by Manlio Marza. Special 
music was composed by Joseph Carl Breil 
for D. W. Griffith’s “The Birth of a 
Nation,” and the same _ producer’s 
“Hearts of the World” employed music 
by C. D. Elinore. Victor Herbert and 
William Peters composed music for the 
film “Yolanda,” and Mr. Herbert also 
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wrote some music for “Little Old New 
York.” The veteran American composer, 
Frederick S. Converse contributed inci- 
dental music to Percy MacKaye’s drama, 
“The Scarecrow,” which in the film ver- 
sion bore the quaintly contradictory title, 
“Puritan Passions.” Music by another 
well-known native composer, Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, was used with the 
picture “Omar the Tent Maker.” A 
notable innovation was the presentation 
in San Francisco last summer of a 
“motion picture opera,” “Frate Sole,” 
with vocal soloists, chorus and orchestra, 
the score composed by Luigi Mancinelli. 
Deems Taylor is at present engaged in 
preparing a score for “Janice Meredith.” 
* * ca 

ERHAPS the most ambitious attempt 

to wed music and photodrama is 
represented by Douglas Fairbanks’ bril- 
liant film fantasy, “The Thief of Bag- 
dad,” which recently opened in New 
York. An original, continuous score was 
written for this picture by the American 
composer, Mortimer Wilson. Mr. Wil- 
son’s music is more than a mere addition 
(or, as it were, “afterthought’’) to the 
screen-play. It is an integral part, 
firmly joined to the action by the logical 
employment of leading motives. 

Why did Douglas Fairbanks decide 
that an original orchestral score was 
needed for his production? His true 
motive was not merely “to do the thing 
up brown,” but a much worthier one, as 
conversation with Curtis Melnitz of the 
Fairbanks organization makes clear, To 
begin with, Mr. Fairbanks had long 
cherished this idea, and for more than a 
year had sought the right American com- 
poser for his purpose. Once found in 
Mortimer Wilson, the latter was given 
an absolutely free hand in preparing his 
score. No fetters were clamped upon 
him; he was not told to write thus and 
so; there were no halfway measures. 
Mr. Wilson proceeded straight to Holly- 
wood so as to be on the ground during 
the actual “shooting” of the big picture. 
Partly in Hollywood and partly in New 
York his score was composed, free from 
“anti-highbrow” interference. From the 
artistic standpoint, Mr. Wilson’s was 
something like an ideal commission, 
allowing for drawbacks inherent in 
writing for the films. 

“Mr. Fairbanks must be a 
lover,” the writer remarked. 

“He is,” was the rejoinder, “and more 
than that, he has faith in the American 
public; he believes that they will recog- 
nize and appreciate the best when it is 
given them. Mr. Fairbanks feels, as 
many others have come to feel of recent 
years, that the motion pictures offer 
a wonderful opportunity to the Ameri- 
can composer. The film is a typically 
American field: motion pictures and 


music- 


America have come to be almost synony- 
mous. Here, at last, our creative musi- 
cians have a natural and profitable outlet 
for their talent. 

“We believe,’ Mr. Melnitz continued, 
“that this is the first time in this country 
that a complete, original score has been 
written simultaneously with the making 
of the film. It seemed to Mr. Fairbanks 
the only right way to go about the mat- 
ter, and acting upon this conviction, no 
expense or trouble was spared to secure 
the best possible musical results. He has 
set producers everywhere an example 
that they should and no doubt will fol- 
low. For the response to Mr. Wilson’s 
music has sustained Mr. Fairbanks’ be- 
lief that the public would far rather lis- 
ten to an original, serious score than to 
even the cleverest arrangement or adap- 
tation of the music of several composers. 
To test the popular attitude, we tried a 
showing of the picture with the usual 
‘arranged’ score. The result was that 
we retained the score by Mortimer 
Wilson. 

“But what is chiefly important is not 
whether Mortimer Wilson has produced 
a masterpiece or failed. The principle 
is the significant thing. A good film 
needs good music specially composed; 
producers must come to realize that. The 
great hope for America’s composers is 
in the motion pictures, which can use and 
richly reward their talent. The day is 
coming when the composer will have an 
honored place on the producer’s staff.” 


Riesenfeld Paints Difficulties 


UGO RIESENFELD, who. unites 
with fine musicianship a most inti- 
mate knowledge of the film field, was far 
from sharing the optimistic viewpoint 
held by others on the subject under dis- 
cussion. The head of three of the lead- 
ing New York picture theaters expressed 
himself with characteristic frankness. 
“IT do not believe,” he declared, “that 
serious composers will find the moving 
pictures an attractive or inspiring field 
to work in at the present time. Consider 
this: It requires as much music to ac- 
company one of the super-films, which 
last about two hours, as for an opera like 
‘Aida’ and more than for a ‘Traviata.’ 
To compose so big a score in six months 
—yes, even in a year—is a physical im- 
possibility. Even aside from the heavy 
task of orchestration, I do not believe the 
composition can be done in the right way. 


Real, living music is born in pain and 
labor; it cannot be shaken from the 
sleeve. Can a man command his inspira- 


tion whenever he wills? Can he produce 
music that will satisfy his highest self in 
the short time available? 


[Continued on page 32] 
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Stock’s baton. The concert began with 


Brahms’ “Academic Festival’ Overture .. ‘¥ 
and ended with Liszt’s “Les Préludes.” © 


Tito Schipa, tenor of the Chicago 


Civic Opera, was soloist at the first, 
“Artist’s Night” on Wednesday. He 
scored a marked individual success. To 


the three scheduled numbers he added 
twelve extras, including “O Sole Mio,” 
operatic airs such as “M’Appari” from 
“Martha” and “La donna é mobile” 
from “Rigoletto,” some Spanish songs 
and a song in English. Long ‘after 
he was speeding..down the  boule- 
vard toward Chica the audience was 
still applauding sind trying to get 
another recall, although the tenor had 
twice appeared before: them with his 
overcoat on. Mr. Stock finally»mounted 
the rostrum and swung the orchestra 
into the last number on the program, 
Ravel’s chopgigrtiphic poem,» “The 
Waltz,” of n he is justly vepy,.fond. 

Mr. Schipa’s scheduled arias'#:were 
“The Dream” from “Manon,” “Una 
furtiva lagrima” from “Elixir of Love,” 
and the Aubade from Lalo’s “Roi d’Ys.” 
His singing throughout the evening was 
a lesson in theetrue “rt of bel canto— 
effortless, smoothly phrased, tender, full 
of contrasting shadings and delicate 
tonal effects, and marked by unimpeach- 
able musicianship and ‘sympathetic feel- 


ing. f, 
Works by Georg Schumann 


The A Cappella Choir sang _ three 
motets: “The Earth is Full of the Glory 
of God,’.by Lutkin; “A Christmas 
Cradle Song,” by Georg Schumann, and 
“Listen to the Lambs,” by Dett; Dean 
Lutkin conducting. The first two proved 
to be exquisite compositions, and were 
given a splendid performance, except 
for a failure of the first tenors to reach 
a high note. Incidental solos were sung 
by Jessie Wayland and Lucille Magill. 
The festival chorus showed the need of 
more rehearsing in Georg Schumann’s 
chorale motet for chorus, brass choir and 
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CARUSO 
Used this Method 


Martinelli, Tetrazzini, Galli-Curci 
and All Italian Singers Employ 
This Method 


The Secret of Correct Italian 
Phonetic Pronunciation as used 
by these Great Vocal Artists is 
presented in 


DI CIO’S COURSE 
IN PHONETIC ITALIAN 


Singers everywhere are given an op- 
portunity for this first time to learn 
the true secret of correct Italian pro- 
nunciation, through this course. The 
plan is as old as Rome itself, but with 
this presentation of it Americans may 
gain the equivalent in articulation and 
pronunciation of one year’s. study 
abroad. 


The Di Cio Course is practi- 
cal, concise and reveals the 
proper method in an amaz- 
ingly simple form enabling 
anyone to master it in less 
than seven days. This course is 
fully protected by the United States 
Copyright laws, and is guaranteed by the 
author to improve your articulation and 
Pronunciation one hundred per cent. It 
contains the secret of ‘‘Bel Canto.’’ 


Here Is Your Opportunity! 


Two Dollars’ will bring to you a 
complete copy of Di Cio’s Course in 
Phonetic Italian. This is a limited 
offer and only FIVE THOUSAND 
SINGERS will receive this $15 course 
for $2, during this month only. 

Hundreds of testimonials have been 

received. (Copies on request.) 

REMEMBER! This course cannot 
be purchased after this month any- 
where for less than $15. 


JOHN J. DI CIO 


Room 226 
1713 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GORRSGHRGGREERROROSSRRCORORROSSCRORUGREROOSSESEREGURSSEEERE 


SUBLET—June 15-October 7, large, 
2 baths; beautifully furnished: 2 
Reasonable. Phone Trafalgar 7031. 


ARRANGER 


Orchestrations for small or large orchestra, also 
for phonographs, any combination desired. Piano 
and yocal settings for songs, etc., by amateur 
composers a specialty. 
CARL F. WILLIAMS 
701 Seventh Avenue, New York City 
(Room 801) 
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sunny rooms; 
Grand pianos. 




















Pa Participants in Sixteenth North Shore Festival: Left to Right, Charles W. 


Spo 


“Harfsel and Gretel” Cast; Carl D. Kjthsey, Manager of the Festival; 


rd, President North Shore Festival Association; Mary Ann Brown, of the 


Frieda Hempel, 


Soprano, Soloist for the “Jenny Lind, Concert” ; Dean Peter C. Lutkin, Festival 


Conductor 


organ: “Wake, Awake, for Night Is 
Flying,” but the work itself, which was 
given its first performance on this occa- 
sion, is a joyous and stirring composi- 
tiony;--Another Georg Schumann work, 
thé™*cantata “A Song of Praise and 
Thanks,” was also given its first per- 
formance, and in this work chorus and 
composer were better suited. The per- 
formance, under Dean Lutkin’s baton, 
was inspiring and the chorus sang with 
a full, solid body of tone. The orchestra 
gave an excellent performance of Dukas’ 
“L’Apprenti Sorcier.” 


Orchestral Composition Contest 


On Thursday night the program com- 
prised five works selected by the judges 
from among the eighty-three submitted 
by competitors for the prize of $1,000 
offered by the Chicago North Shore 
Festival Association. The judges, Deems 
Taylor, Ernest Schelling and Adolf 
Weidig, awarded the prize to Charles 
Martin Loeffler. The decision was unani- 
mous. 

Mr. Loeffler’s composition is unlike 
other works by him, both in style and in 
subject matter. It is entitled “Memories 
of Childhood—Life in a Russian Vil- 
lage,” and is described on the flyleaf of 
the orchestral score as “the composer’s 
memory of life in a Russian village— 
old Russia, with its folk-songs and 
dances, the chants of the orthodox 
church, the fairy tales, the pageantry 
of death; above all, the composer’s 
memory of a great friend, an elderly 
peasant, a poet.” 

This work brings in a number of de- 

lightful Russian themes, including the 
“Song of the Volga Boatmen,” which 
enters, however, rather unobstrusively. 
The whole work is typically Russian, 
although its composer was neither born 
in Russia nor did he have Russian an- 
cestors. It was an interesting work, 
better liked on second hearing (at the 
Friday night concert) than on first hear- 
ing. 
Edward Collins won honorable men- 
tion with his “Tragic Overture.” Honor- 
able mention carries with it the privilege 
of performance by the Chicago Sym- 
phony at a regular brace of concerts 
during the 1924-1925 season. 


A Business Man Enters the Lists 


Three other pieces (composers’ names 
are not given, and were not known to the 
judges until after the decision was 
made) were a suite, “From the North 
Country”; a rather interesting “Fan- 
tasy” bearing the motto, “The Road to 
Hell is paved with good intentions,” and 
Joslyn’s First Symphonic Suite, bearing 
a quotation from Walt Whitman, “We 
are nature—long have we been absent, 
but now we return.” The suite by 
Joslyn, who is an advertising man, was 
in the writer’s opinion, the most original 
and interesting of the five compositions. 
Three movements were played by Fred- 
erick Stock and the orchestra, “From 
the Wilderness,” “Chant,” and “War 
Dance.” It is modern music, and the 
“War Dance” makes use of the Ameri- 
can jazz idea. Interesting though the 
piece was, it could hardly have been con- 























Charles Martin Loeffler, Whose Score, 
“Memories of Childhood” Was Awarded 
the $1,000 Festival Price 


| Crareersnes 


sidered by the judges in awarding the 
prizes, for at times the theme was sub- 
merged in rather faulty orchestration. 
This was the present writer’s first hear- 
ing of anything by Joslyn, but the 
fecundity ot his ideas and the originality 
of his musical themes make one wish 
that the composer, who frankly admits 
that he has never studied harmony and 
composition, would take two years of 
thorough study under a good teacher, 
even if he then should throw to the four 
winds the rules that he would have 
learned. : 

On Friday afternoon a_ children’s 
matinée was given by the Chicago Sym- 
phony, Frederick Stock conducting. The 
orchestra played the French military 
march from Saint-Saéns’ “Algerian 
Suite”; the overture to “Mignon”; one 
movement—“The Young Prince and the 
Princess’ — from  Rimsky - Korsakoff’s 
“Scheherazade” suite, and_ selections 
from Tchaikovsky’s “Nutcracker Suite.” 


Second “Artist’s Night” 


Ernestine Schumann Heink, contralto, 
was in glorious voice as soloist for the 
second “Artist’s Night,” on Friday. Her 
aria, “Jetzt Vitellia” from Mozart’s 
“Clemenza di Tito,’ was delivered with 
the glory of tone and big, resonant 
beauty of voice for which this contralto 
is noted. “Erda’s Warning” from “Das 
Rheingold,” and the “Waltraute Scene” 
from “Gétterdammerung,” showed the 
reason for the tremendous impression 
Mme. Schumann Heink made on her pub- 
lic when she first sang in Wagnerian 
opera in America, for it was a great 
labor of love that she wrought with these 
two scenes last Friday evening. 

She closed her programmed offering 
with three Schubert songs: “Die Junge 
Nonne.” “Die Allmacht,” and “Erl- 
konig.” Her delivery of the latter, 
with its careful differentiation of the 
three voices and its dramatic flow, is 
too well known to need comment here. 
“Die Allmacht” was a fine religious out- 


pouring. Mme. Schumann Heink had ' 
add many numbers as extras during th 
evening, for she was a great favorit 
with her audience. 

Ernest Schelling conducted his 
Victory Ball,” and Charles Martin Loef 
fler’s winning composition in the priz 
contest was played by the orchestr: 
under Frederick Stock’s leadership 
Smetana’s symphonic poem, “The Mo! 
dau,” and the finale from Tchaikovsky’: 
Fourth Symphony were also played at 
this concert. 


sea 


Young People’s Matinée 


One of the most enjoyable of th: 
eight concerts was the Young People’s 
matinée on Saturday afternoon, when a 
children’s chorus of 1500 voices united 
with the Chicago Symphony and a group 
of soloists, under the baton of Osbourne 
McConathy, associate conductor of the 
festival, to present Humperdinck’s “Han- 
sel and Gretel” in English, with costumes 
and stage action. 

It was matter for gratification that 
every word of the children’s chorus was 
distinctly and easily understood without 
the need of a libretto, and the 1500 
voices were so mellow and beautiful that 
it seemed as if they must have been 
carefully selected from among a great 
number. Nothing would do but that 
the children, after arising and bowing 
several times, must repeat the chorus, 
“There stands a little man in the wood 
alone.” The “Dew Man’s Song” and 
“Sand Man’s Song” were refreshingly 
lovely as delivered by this excellent 
children’s chorus. 

Mary Fabian’s Gretel, favorably 
known to the Chicago Civic Opera au- 
diences, was welcomed on this occasion, 
and Gladys Swarthout, the mezzo- 
soprano who will make her début with 
the same opera company next season, 
gave an excellent performance of Hansel. 
Rollin Pease, as the Father, not only 
disclosed a rich baritone of excellent 
quality, but also projected every word 
clearly and distinctly. Louise Harrison 
Slade, contralto, was a Witch of fero- 
cious aspect and excellent musical at- 
tainments, and Mary Ann Brown, so- 
prano, gave an excellent portrayal of 
the Mother. 

Before the “Hansel and Gretel” per- 
formance, the Chicago Symphony, Mr. 
Stock conducting , played Chabrier’s 
“Marche Joyeuse,” Godard’s “Adagio 
Pathétique.” Grainger’s “Molly on the 
Shore” and Sowerby’s “The Irish Wash- 
erwoman.” The Sowerby number was 
encored. 


“Wagner Night” 


The festival came to a brilliant close 
with a Wagnerian night, devoted to ex- 
cerpts from six out of Wagner’s eleven 
operas. An authoritative cast of solo- 
ists was heard on this occasion: Florence 
Easton, soprano; Kathryn Meisle, con- 
tralto; Paul Althouse, tenor; Clarence 
Whitehill, baritone, and Henri Scott, 
bass. The festival chorus, under Dean 
Lutkin’s direction, provided the choral 
background. The beauty of Miss Easton’s 
voice in “Dear Hall of Song,” from 
“Tannhauser,” was matched by the lyric 
beauty of Mr. Althouse’s in “Walter’s 
Prize Song,” from “The Mastersingers.” 

Miss Meisle made a strong impression 





[Continued on page 18] 





Theatres under direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 


RIALTO B’way & 42d St. 
9 
“THE RECKLESS AGE” 
With REGINALD DENNY 


RIESENFELD’S CLASSICAL JAZZ 
FAMOUS RIALTO ORCHESTRA 
BROADWAY AT 


RIVOLI, 49th STREET 
“THE BEDROOM WINDOW” 


With MAY McAVOY, Malcolm MacGregor, 
Ricardo Cortez, Robert Edeson, George Faw- 
cett and Ethel Wales. 


RIVOLI CONCERT ORCHESTRA 


CAPITO 


“THE SHOOTING 
OF DAN McGREW” 


with BARBARA LA MARR, LEW CODY, 
MAE BUSCH and PERCY MARMONT 














Broadway at 51st St. 
EDWARD BOWES 
Managing Directcr 


CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 
CAPITOL BALLET CORPS 
Presentation by ROTHAFEL 
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Will the Next Wagner Festival Bring a 
New Spirit to Bayreuth?—Finck, the 
Versatile, Quits New York Post to Write 
Books—Some Inside Tales of the Most 
Widely Talked of Opera Premiere of 
Modern Times—Kubelik Pats Us on the 
Back—Paderewski Contrasts American 
Audiences of Twenty Years Ago and 
Today—tThe Passing of Victor Her- 
bert: a Disappointed Genius—Jubilee 
for Maud Morgan—The Roman Archi- 
tect Who Cages His Singing Wife 


Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

When the hundreds of American Wag- 
nerians make their pilgrimage to the 
Bayreuth Festival this summer, I am 
just a bit afraid their pleasure will be 
tinged with a bit of disappointment. 
Despite all the efforts of the devout up- 
holders of the Wagner tradition, a pall 
has fallen; the times have changed, a 
new spirit hovers over the world. Even 
the golden laurels on the Wagner legend 


| are somewhat dulled and faded. 


If Wagner were alive today there is 


no doubt but that he would be in the 
| midst of the maelstrom of events, for 
| Wagner the doer was no sentimentalist 


who sighed for the past or moped for the 
future. He would doubtless have let his 
beloved Bayreuth change with the time; 
the Festspielhaus would probably be the 
center of a genuine modernist revival. 
The great contemporary musicians and 
writers would be brought together by the 
giant, and who could tell what he could 
fuse out of these warring elements—per- 
haps a marvelous epic music drama, cor- 
relating all the arts and sciences, of 
proportions never before dreamed of! 

As it is, the lengthened shadow of 
Wagner falls over Bayreuth and we can 
see the man only in a distorted shape. 
All pretty customs of tradition will be 
strictly adhered to, of course. The 
doughty Cosima will reign as supreme 
as her enfeebled health permits and we 
may depend on the thrice genial Sieg- 
fried to maintain the musical niceties of 
the original score. 

By all means our Wagnerians should 
pay their homage to the master of Bay- 
reuth, but they should remember that 
reverence is best paid not by blind wor- 


| ship of dead figures of speech and mean- 


ingless gestures but by an attitude of 
open-mindedness and tolerance for the 
best of art as it exists today. 

The coming Bayreuth Festival will be 
the crucial test, and a great many of us 
will hold our breath in expectancy. But 
it is idle to deny the slipping away of 
the old tradition even in our innermost 
musical circles. 

I learn authoritatively that several 
artists actually shrugged their shoulders 
when they were invited to participate. 
One baritone in particular declined the 
invitation quite disdainfully. 

Only your true Wagnerians of the old 
school can realize what such action 
means. 

The old Bayreuth is rolling away. Let 
is hope that the true spirit implanted 
oy the Master has not fled forever. 

a * * 
It is with a sense of deep personal 
loss that I read the remarkable letter ot 


Henry Theophilus Finck in the Satur- 
day, May 31, issue of the New York 
Evening Post. Journalism has few such 
versatile and wholesome writers as this 
rare soul. The perennial enthusiasm of 
the man, after almost a half century 
of concert-rounding, can be traced, I 
thoroughly believe, to his never-failing 
versatility. 

Finck was more than a reviewer of 
concerts. He was a well-balanced culti- 
vator of the arts and sciences. His vale- 
dictory letter is typical of the man, so 
let me give it to you in full: 

“After having made a nuisance of 
myself for forty-three years to all musi- 
cal mediocrities heard in New York,” 
begins Mr. Finck, “and helping along 
the real artists with all my might and 
main, I have decided to give up musical 
journalism entirely and devote the re- 
maining twenty or thirty years of my 
life (I am only seventy now) to adding 
to the number of my books (there are 
seventeen so far), which I can do much 
better in the French Riviera and Capri 
in winter and Switzerland in summer 
than I possibly could in overcrowded, 
noisy New York. 

“Nearly half a century has elapsed 
since I first wrote musical criticisms for 
the New York Evening Post. I should 
be proud to follow the example of my 
highly esteemed colleague and roommate, 
John Ranken Towse, who has already 
been with this journal fifty-four years; 
but the lure of literature and of foreign 
travel, of which I used to make a spe- 
cialty, is too great. 

“The managing editor will have no 
difficulty in finding a good critic to take 
my place, and I shall be much happier 
than I have been these last years listen- 
ing to hundreds of singers and players, 
most of whom would be at Sing Sing if 
we accepted Liszt’s dictum that medi- 
ocrity in music is a crime. 

“Ernest Newman refers in one of his 
books to ‘the melancholy profession of 
musical criticism.’ It is a sad business 
because one has to step on so many peo- 
ple’s toes if one is to walk the straight 
path. 

“In my early years I was fearfully 
rude and cave-manly, but I reformed 
after my chief, Mr. Godkin, told me 
bluntly that I ought pever to write a 
sentence about an sili a 
woman—that I would not be willing to 
say to her personally. I reformed so 
thoroughly that repeatedly, in recent 
years, I have been gratified to find my- 
self referred to as ‘the most amiable of 
the New York critics.’ 

“For the countless hours of boredom 
patiently endured in the conscientious 
performance of my duty there have been 
many, many evenings and afternoons of 
superlative bliss when the world’s great 
artists played or sang for us. Most of 
these I have known personally and I 
have many interesting anecdotes to tell 
about them in my autobiography, which 
will be my next book. 

“Two of these celebrities, Jean de 
Reszké and Maurice Renaud, will be 
among my neighbors in the Riviera next 
winter.. Perhaps I shall write about 
them and about the Monte Carlo Opera, 
second only to our Metropolitan; but I 
make no promise. 

“Just at present, I confess frankly, I 
feel as if I would not wish to hear any 
music for at least forty-three years. Too 
much is worse than a feast.” 

* * * 


As all the world knew, thanks to the 
most intensive and thorough campaign 
of trumpetry in the history of opera, 
Boito’s ‘““Nerone” has come and gone. 

As you know, a profound secrecy was 
maintained by all of the producers, from 
Toscanini and the mysterious unnamed 
gentlemen who doctored the score, down 
to the lowest chorister. No one outside 
of the esoteric circle heard more than he 
should about the merits of the score. 

When the first cables were flashed and 
we read the eloquent reports of the daz- 
zling premiére at La Scala, we all 
thought at first that we were wrong— 
surely a masterpiece had been un- 
earthed, but reading between the lines, 
we discovered that the reviewers, while 
they had been bewildered by the enthusi- 
asm of the audience, had nevertheless 
maintained level heads and passed a 
wholly impartial judgment on the music. 
These appraisals were the first intima- 
tions that a masterpiece had not been 
submerged for half a century. 

Now that the excitement subsides, we 
are getting choice morsels of gossip 
from the inner circle. Pitts Sanborn of 
the New York Telegram-Mail describes 
one of the most illuminating incidents 
of the perfervid “Nerone” production 
days. 

The dress rehearsal for such a pre- 
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One of the Foremost English Woman Pianists, Katharine Goodson, Embodies in Her Play- 
ing Many of the Precepts of a Great Teacher, Leschetizky. This Artist Was Accorded 
an Enthusiastic Reception Last Season on Her Return to the American Concert Plat- 


form After Several Years’ Absence. 


and Summer in Great Britain and on the Continent. 


Miss Goodson Sailed Recently to Pass the Spring 


She Will Be Heard as Soloist 


with the London Royal Philharmonic Society, the Berlin Philharmonic and the Leipzig. 
Gewandhaus Orchestra, and Will Return to America Next Season 





miére is of course more of a function in 
Europe than it would be in New York, 
relates Mr. Sanborn. All the magnates 
of the world of music, and some from 
other worlds, expect to be welcomed to 
the choice gathering if at the time they 
are within visiting range of Milan. 

“But Signor Toscanini,” writes Mr. 
Sanborn, “the presiding genius of the 
Seala and the finisher and conductor of 
‘Nerone,’ had ideas of his own for the 
dress rehearsal. 

“Signor Toscanini is not only a musi- 
cian of commanding talent, but a man of 
many nerves, and he decided to risk no 
‘strangers’ at the dress rehearsal who 
might disapprove of Boito’s score and 
spread unfavorable reports of it before 
the first public performance, 

“So he organized the event on the five 
o’clock tea principle, inviting only the 
tried and trusted friends on whom he 
could rely for an expression of unquali- 
fied approval in regard to the new opera. 

“No one can very well blame Signor 
Toscanini for thus safeguarding the at- 
tendance and the financial success of the 
actual premiére. 

“But what has stirred Milan to the 
depths,” continues Mr. Sanborn, “is the 
fact that two men whom Signor Tosca- 
nini elected to bar from the dress re- 
hearsal were none other than Giacomo 
Puccini and Ildebrando Pizzetti. 

“Needless to say, the former is by far 
the most widely known and appreciated 
of living Italian composers and the lat- 
ter is certainly one of the most gifted 
men writing music anywhere today and 
probably the most learned and highly 
cultivated composer that Italy has ever 
given to the world, not excluding the 
late Boito himself! It is easy to under- 
stand why Milan chooses to be scan- 
dalized.” 

Personally, I think that Toscanini ex- 
hibited rare tact in excluding two such 
caustic critics. 


* * 
Every once in a while some great 
hearted European will bestow a friendly 


pat on our musical head. I am prompted 
to say this when I hear that Jan Kubelik 
has just made the statement in an inter- 
view in Paris that “America has made 
greater musical progress since the war 
than any other nation and is now in a 
position to show Europe many things.” 

We now await further cable dis- 
patches to the effect that Jan will con- 
sider another American tour next sea- 


son. F 
* * * 


We can attach authority to the view- 
point of Paderewski on the same subject. 
When he was asked by a French news- 
paper interviewer where he found his 
most appreciative audiences, Paderewski 
responded: “That is a difficult question. 
The musical public is much ‘the same 
everywhere as culture becomes more 


general. Perhaps the people of southern 
countries, of Paris and Brussels, are 
most responsive. The progress of 
Americans is to me very striking. 

“T have had long experience of Amer- 
ica and when I contrast my first experi- 
ences with my most recent, I am struck 
with the quickness with which musical 
education has spread throughout the 
United States. 

“Where there were hundreds who 
would twenty years ago go to listen to 
classical music, there are now many 
thousands, men and women, who both 
understand and appreciate. 

“Any artist responsive, as we all are 
to our audiences, must feel the difference 
between an American audience nowa- 
days and one of twenty years back. 

“One can feel the people vibrate in 
sympathy, and in expressing their en- 
thusiasm in music, as in other things, 
Americans have become more demon- 
strative than they used to be. It is not 
only in New York, but all over the coun- 
try, that one finds a response, and Amer- 
icans, never content with anything sec- 
ond rate, insist on having the very best, 
with the result that they are getting 
better musical training than almost any 


other people.” 
* * 


So the delightful, cheery Victor Her- 
bert has gone to the Great Beyond. 

It is not generally known that Herbert 
died, in spite of all his marvelgus finan- 
cial and artistic success as a composer 
of light music, a rather disappointed and 
embittered man. To the last, Herbert 
was grieved that the American public 
had not recognized the seriousness of his 
bent and had handed over to him a great 
symphony orchestra. 

Some of Herbert’s friends insisted 
that this tragic lack of recognition of his 
really great musicianship was due to 
the fact that Victor was altogether too 
genial a character and in a sense too 
ready to gain a dollar. Naturally, as he 
catered so much to the masses rather 
than to the classes in music, he became 
a popular composer of music in the eye 
of the public and was ranked with men 
like Kern, Berlin and Kerker, when as a 
matter of fact he was of much bigger 
caliber. 

In years past Herbert was always 
ready to turn his hand to any task, 
whether it was to conduct the orchestra 
at the Grand Union Hotel in Saratoga 
during the summer or play the ’cello in 
a symphony. In his best days Herbert 
was a ’cello soloist of uncanny powers; 
to this day the old-timers speak of his 
marvelous wrist. 

Herbert was a great melodist and as 
for his sense of color not many compos- 
ers have approached his orchestral vir- 
tuosity. 





[Continued on page 8] 
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He had a delightful way of adapting 
himself to the company in which he hap- 
pened to be. He learned the old Biblical 
adage, “Be all things to all men.” When 
he was with his German friends, he un- 
consciously lapsed into his old German 
accents; when he associated with his 
Irish companions, the Dublin brogue was 
uppermost. When he was with his the- 
atrical friends at the Lambs Club, he 
was a_ hail-fellow-well-met. When : he 
was with musicians at a symphonic con- 
cert or at the Metropolitan, he was at 
once the serious composer. 

It is said that Herbert’s tremendous 
resentment against Great Britain was 
due to the fact that his music was never 
accepted seriously there. 

It was one of the unfortunate events 
of his career that just before we went 
into the war, he should have been so 
active in the Irish movement in foster- 
ing bitterness against Great Britain. 
Whether he really had a great love for 
Ireland, I don’t know personally, but 


his friends all declare that he was heart 
and soul in the movement. 

It was but natural that he should be 
an admirer of Germany, for he was edu- 
cated in that country and it was in that 
land that he married Therese Forster, 
a most charming woman and in her day 
a great singer. 

It is a commentary on Herbert’s phi- 
losophy and on the existing musical or- 
der that a man of such genius should 
not have been corralled and put at the 
head of a great national school. 

Like many prosperous folks, Herbert 
held the notion that after he had 
amassed a fortune he could forget 
the movies, ballads and the like and de- 
vote the rest of his life to himself. Of 
course, all who attempt to live up to this 
absurd viewpoint discover too late that 
they have sacrificed the best years of 
their youth. Verily, it is what we enjoy 
and not what we have that makes us 


happy. 


* * * 


The dear lady with the angelic smile 
will have a jubilee concert given in her 
honor next autumn. I refer, of course, 
to Maud Morgan, the distinguished 
American harpist. I have just learned 
that this delightful lady—if you could 


behold the smiling countenance and the 
ruddy, healthy cheeks, you wouldn’t care 
either to speak of her as “the veteran 
harpist”—will be the honored guest of 
a number of Celtic musical organizations 
in New York on Noy. 22. 

It happened that the Irish Musical 
Association, which has the Maud Mor- 
gan Jubilee in charge, was looking for 
an open date at Carnegie Hall for the 
fall. Only one evening was available 
and that was Nov. 22. This proved a 
happy coincidence, for Nov. 22 is also 
Maud Morgan’s birthday—she will be 
just sixty-two when the musicians of the 
country gather at her celebration next 
fall. 


%* 3 * 


Here is a pretty story from Rome, 
cabled by Hiram K. Moderwell, a highly 
reputable writer, to the Evening World. 

It concerns a mysterious Roman song- 
bird who will never sing in America. 
Herbert Johnson, manager of the Chi- 
cago Opera Company, while on his hunt 
for singers in Italy, attended a perform- 
ance at the Colosseum with Mrs. John- 
son a couple of weeks ago. As the moon 
was rising, groups of romantic Italians 
were strolling beneath the mysterious 
arches of Rome, relates Mr. Moderwell. 


Suddenly a clear contralto voice emerge | 
from the darkness, filling the whole va.t 
amphitheater with its firm resonance. 

Johnson immediately resolved to e1.- 
gage the owner of that bewitching voic:. 
He stood underneath the balcony on 
which the unseen singer was warbling 
and addressed her like a Romeo. Fe 
asked her if she would sing in opera, bit 
she hesitated. “I must ask my husband ” 
she told Mr. Johnson. 

An interview was arranged, when the 
husband and his charming wife, the 
singer, appeared. The husband turned 
out to be a noted Roman architect. He 
graciously invited Mr. and Mrs. Johnso) 
to his home, but as for his wife signing 4 
contract for Chicago! “I never will be 
the husband of a prima donna,” he 
stated. “I will not have an opera singer 
in my family.” And that ended it. | 
have a suspicion that this astute gentle- 
man has been reading accounts of Chi- 
cago Opera doings in the Mary Garden 


days, says your 





EXODUS OF ARTISTS NOW AT ITS HEIGHT 





Outgoing Liners Carry Music’s 
Notables to Europe for 
Work and Play 


A larger number of prominent musi- 
cians left New York for Europe last 
week than has departed in any one week 
this year. Fritz Kreisler and Mrs. 
Kreisler sailed on the Reliance on May 
24, after a short visit to this country 
necessitated by the death of Mrs. Kreis- 
ler’s father here. Milton Weil, business 


manager of MusicAL AMERICA, and Mrs. 
Weil, sailed on the Aquitania on May 28. 
On the following day César Thomson, 
the noted Belgian violinist and teacher, 
left on the Zeeland, and Leopold Godow- 
sky and Claire Dux, soprano of the 
Chicago Opera, were on board the 
Deutschland, sailing May 29. Mr. Go- 
dowsky has been invited by the Soviet 
government to make a concert tour of 
Russia but has not yet decided whether 
he will do so or not. 

The Homeric, sailing May 31, had on 
board Edward Johnson, Kathleen How- 


ard and Ellen Dalossy, all members of 
the Metropolitan; Roberto Moranzoni, 
conductor, now retiring from the com- 
pany, and Lionel Mapleson, librarian of 
the organization. Mr. Johnson will spend 
most of his summer preparing the réle of 
Pelléas which he will sing next winter, 
as well as reviewing other French réles 
with noted French coaches and singers 
Also on board the Homeric was Dennis 
McSweeney, concert manager. 

On the Conte Verde, sailing on May 
31, were Tito Schipa, tenor of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company, with his wife 
and daughter; Lucilla Di Vescovi, con- 
cert soprano, and Pietro Yon, organist. 
Mr. Yon will play during the summer on 
the organs in St. Peter’s in Rome, the 
Milan Cathedral and _ other noted 
churches. Paul Rosenfeld, music critic 
of the New York Dial, and Allen Mc- 
Quhae, tenor, sailed on the Celtic, and 
Victor Despommiers, organist, on the 
Minnewaska. Socrate Barozzi, violinist, 
and Mr. and Mrs. David Mannes were on 
the Franconia. Gennaro Papi, conductor, 
arrived on the Berengaria on Saturday. 
Dusolina Giannini, soprano, was booked 
to sail on the Berengaria on June 4, for 
appearances in recital and with orches- 
tra in London. 





SAMINSKY GETS N. Y. POST 





Composer-Conductor Will Take Charge 
of Choir at Temple Emanu-El 


Lazare Saminsky, composer-conductor, 
has been appointed musical director at 
Temple Emanu-El, New York. where he 


will make a specialty ‘of presenting an- 
cient Hebrew sacred hymns. Mr. Samin- 
sky has made an exhaustive study of this 
music, and gave lectures on the subject 
at London University before coming to 
America. 

Mr. Saminsky will leave shortly for 
the country, where he will spend the 
summer months completing a new sym- 
phonic work and reading the final proofs 
of his second symphony and two series 
of new songs which will appear in print 
the end of the summer in editions pub- 
lished both by American and French 
music houses. Mr. Saminsky’s “Hebrew 
Rhapsody,” which was recently pub- 
lished. has beenrused by many prominent 
violinists on their concert programs dur- 
ing the past winter. 


Oxford’s Carillon Dedicated with Work 
by Edgar Stillman Kelley 


OxrorD, OHI0, May 31.—Edgar Still- 
man Kelley, American composer, has 
added another number to his list of com- 
positions in a chorale, especially com- 
posed for the set of chimes, which has 
just been hung in Alumnae Hall of the 
Western College for Women here. The 
chimes are a gift from Mrs. Fletcher S. 
Heath of New York. A concert dedi- 
cating the chimes, was given on Sunday 
afternoon, June 1, when the Kelley 
chorale and a group of well-known hymns 
were played by M. H. Mestes of Christ 
Church, Baltimore. The eleven bells in 
the set are of bronze and vary in weight 
from 200 to 2000 pounds, having a musi- 
cal range of one note more than an oc- 
tave; from the F above middle C to the 
G above the high C. 


RHYS MORGAN IN DEBUT 





Welsh Tenor Greeted by Cordial Audi- 
ence in Aeolian Hall Recital 


Rhys Morgan, Welsh tenor, made his 
New York début on Monday evening, 
May 26, at Aeolian Hall. He revealed to 
an enthusiastic audience, composed in 
part of his compatriots, a light, pleasant 
voice. In the Welsh ballads he showed 
spirit and an instinctive sense for the 
music, but in the more conventional part 
of the program his muffled diction often 
marred the effect. 

Beginning with “Sound an Alarm,” 
from Handel’s “Judas Maccabeus,” he 
Sang two songs in German and two in 
French. In Dvorak’s “Als die alte Mut- 
ter” and Brahms’ “Mein Madel hat einen 
Rosenmund” he realized the mood of the 
songs and successfullv conveyed it to his 
audience. In Hiie’s “J’ai pleuré en réve” 
and Fauré’s “Fleur jetée,” however, he 
did not seem to appreciate the Gallic 
spirit. An aria from “Tosca,” which he 
sang with the appropriate flair, and a 


‘ group of English songs completed his 


program. Justin Williams was a skillful 
accompanist. D. W. T. 


Edwin M. Steckel Leaves Wheeling for 
Post in Gastonia, N. C. 

WHEELING, W. VA., May 31.—Edwin 
M. Steckel, organist and musical direc- 
tor at the First Presbyterian Church 
and Scottish Rite Cathedral, as well as 
supervisor of music in Wheeling High 
School, is to leave Wheeling on July 1. 
He will take up his duties on Sept. 1 
as supervisor of music of the schools of 
Gastonia, N. C., where he will also be- 
come organist and musical director of 
the Masonic Temple and the Main Street 
Methodist Church. A new high school 
building, just completed at a cost of 
$600,000, contains a large auditorium 
and a modern organ, on which Mr. 
Steckel will give recitals. He will also 


book concert attractions. In Wheeling, 
Mr. Steckel managed the Masonic Con- 
cert Course and was MUSICAL AMERICA’S 
correspondent. He will represent the 
paper in Gastonia also. 


MUSIC INDUSTRIES 
MEET IN NEW YORK 


Instrument Manufacturers and 
Dealers Discuss Trade 
Problems and Ethics © 


The Music Industries Chamber of 
Commerce opened its convention with a 
luncheon at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, on Monday, June 2. About 1500 
delegates attended, representing the 
musical instrument manufacturers and 
dealers throughout the country. Lewis 
E, Pierson, president of the Merchants’ 
Association, made the address of wel- 
come and Police Commissioner Enright 
spoke to the assembled delegates. 

Seven national organizations, mem- 
bers of the Music Industries Chamber 
of Commerce, will hold separate con- 
ferences during the convention. They 
are the National Piano Manufacturers’ 
Association of America, the National As- 
sociation of Music Merchants, the Musi- 
cal Supply Association of America, the 
National Music Merchandise Association 
of the United States, the National As- 
sociation of Band Instrument Manufac- 
turers, the National Piano Travelers’ 
Association and the Organ Builders’ As- 
sociation of America. The National As- 
sociation of Sheet Music Dealers will 
have its convention at the Waldorf- 
Astoria next week. 

Most serious among the problems to 
be taken up by the convention is the 
“trade-in” question, for the solution of 
which the Music Trades has offered a 
prize of $500. The development of a 
defined code of trade ethics and the 
subject of advertising—cooperative, 
national and retail—will also be dis- 
cussed. At the annual dinner of the 
Music Merchants’ Association scheduled 
to be held at the Waldorf on Wednesday 
evening, June 4, Theodore Roosevelt, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy, was to be 
the principal speaker. The convention 
was expected to end on Friday, June 6. 














Helen Teschner Tas Returns from 
European Tour 
Helen Teschner Tas, violinist, who 


has returned from her second annua! 
concert tour of Europe, will make her 
second transcontinental tour during 
1924-25. A few engagements in New 
England and the East will precede her 
Aeolian Hall recital in November, after 
which Miss Tas will play in Oregon, 
Washington, British Columbia and Cali- 
fornia. 





Alice Gentle Visits Pacific Coast 


Alice Gentle, dramatic soprano, who 
recently sang Tosca, Carmen and other 
operatic réles in Baltimore with suc- 
cess, is combining a holiday on the 
Pacific Coast with special summer per- 
formances. 


SINGERS ANNOUNCED 
FOR ENGLISH ‘‘RING’’ 


Wagnerian Performances to 
Be Given in Carnegie Hall 
Next Fall 


George Blumenthal, general manager 





of the English Grand Opera Company, 


announces the following singers have 
been engaged for performances in 
English of “The Nibelungen Ring” in 
Carnegie Hall, and in other cities than 


New York, next autumn: 

Sopranos: Edith De Lys, Boston; 
Thelma Votipka, Cleveland; Adele Ran- 
kin, Easton, Pa.; Lillian Shurr, Ridea, 
Russia; Elsa Moritz, New York. 

Mezzo-sopranos: Mabel Ritch, New 
York; May Barron, New York; Mary 
O’Toole, Dublin, Ireland; Grace Bradley, 
Augusta, Kan.; Gabrielle Claus, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Contraltos: Shella Fryer, Denver, Col.; 
Alice Haeseler, Milwaukee; Athens Buck- 
ley, Toronto, Can.; Geraldine Marwick, 
New York; Devora Nadworney, New 
York; Helene Cadmus, Hingham, Mass.; 
Joy Sweet, Waterbury, Conn.; Hilma 
Milrodt, Dessau, Germany. 

Tenors: Siegmund Bilinski, Budapest; 
Samuel Lijungkvist, Sweden; George Hil- 
debrandt, Steubenville, Ohio; John 
Smith, Philadelphia; John Beatty, Lin- 
coln, Neb.; Charles Febre, New York. 

Baritones: William Tucker, Monti- 
cello, Fla.; Guy Workman, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Ernst Otto, Dessau, Germany. 

Basses: Augusto Ottone, New York; 
Arthur Williams, Bangor, Me.; Paul 
Vidor, Budapest; Dudley Marwick, New 
York. 

Ernest Knoch, who conducted Wag- 
nerian performances with the German 
Operaz Company last season, will prepare 
the productions. 





Northern University Confers Honorary 
Degree on Mrs. Maxwell H. Elliott 


ApA, OHIO, May 31.—The Northern 
University of Ohio conferred the hon- 
orary degree of Master of Arts on Mrs. 
Maxwell Hall Elliott of New York in 
recognition of her services in  pro- 
moting education for women. Mrs 
Elliott is a trustee of Hunter Colleg« 
and a sponsor of the free broadcast 
chamber music course given at that in- 
stitution under the endowment of 
Adolph Lewisohn. 


Molini Collection of Violins Sold for 
$4,570 

Violins, violas and ’cellos brought t 
America by Augusto Molini of Padua 
were sold by auction in the Anderson 
Galleries on May 28 for $4,570. Sixty- 
seven rare specimens were comprised in 
the collection, prices ranging from $120 
for a Vuillaume violin model to $190 
for a Stradivarius ’cello and $275 for a 
bow by Tourte, 








Nina Tarasova, singer of Russian folk- 
songs in costume, will give four New 
York recitals next season. These will be 
yn Aeolian Hall on Oct. 25, Nov. 22, Jan. 
25 and Feb. 20. 
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What Is the Solution?— Community Must Recognize 
Public Value of Music, Is Opinion from Middle West 
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NITED public endeavor would greatly aid in bettering concert 
conditions in Iowa, according to views expressed by George 


| ~ N F. Ogden, local manager in Des Moines, who this week con- 
\g J WY tributes to MUSICAL AMERICA’S nation-wide survey of problems 
Le »S; vitally affecting the development of music. Opinions ex- 


pressed by authorities in other centers in Iowa add to the 


general knowledge being gleaned in MUSICAL AMERICA’S inquiry, begun in 
the issue of March 15 and continued week by week. 


The “fly-by-night” manager has flown 
away from Des Moines, Iowa, states Mr. 
Ogden. Happily, also, local managers 
treat each other fairly. But the leading 
local manager suffered this season the 
largest deficit in his fourteen years ex- 
perience. Over-booking has caused can- 
cellations, but failures may possibly be 
traced to bad judgment, Mr. Ogden adds. 

“There is a serious lack of informa- 
tion on the part of the public as to the 
status of artists of the day,” says Mr 
Ogden, “but this cannot be laid upon 
the shoulders of booking managers, who 
have helped the local manager whenever 
possible. I have no complaint to make 
on the score of over-selling by booking 
managers. 

“More concerts than the country can 
absorb? Decidedly so! We have little 
undeveloped territory in this State, and 
I do not know of any new territory that 
could be worked to advantage. Exploita- 
tion of new territory would not lessen 
congestion in established fields because 
that matter must be regulated locally.” 

Mr. Ogden does not find there are 
too many artists possessing box-office 
value, but fees he considers are too high. 
“If engaged apart from a regularly es- 
tablished series, few artists would draw 
the fees they demand,” is his comment. 


Public Is Called A pathetic 


“Certainly a movement to bring about 
better business methods among. local 
managers could do no harm,” Mr. Ogden 
says. “But a system of guarantees to 
back contracts does not seem to be the 
wise thing here. Clubs plan only limited 
projects, but carry out their designs. 
I consider the concert course the only 
means of introducing new artists and 
securing variety. Civic music was tried 
here once, but did not succeed owing, 
probably, to lack of efficient manage- 
ment.” 

The press is friendly, but too con- 
servative, in Mr. Ogden’s opinion. This 
is a serious obstacle, he goes on. Criti- 
cisms exert no special influence, and the 
public seems to have lost its desire for 
concerts. 

“The press must be induced to co- 
operate more effectively,” continues Mr. 
Ogden. “Business men’s clubs and 
women’s clubs must be convinced that 
music is a vital force in the develop- 
ment of a community and must recognize 
it in their creeds. The local Chamber 
of Commerce (very successful) issued 
last year a platform of nine important 
things to be achieved by our city during 
the year. Music was not even mentioned. 
_ “There must be awakened a local pride 
in the standing of our city, musically. 
No one is heard to deplore the enforced 
cancellation of a concert, or of a series 
of concerts. There does not exist the 
feeling that when musical projects of 





real worth fail, Des Moines fails. Music 
is regarded as only an individual matter 
to be taken or let alone at pleasure. 

“There should be some _ organized 
agency to advocate the city’s musical 
development aside from the concert man- 
ager. He is but one in the great chain. 
A vital committee to whom would be re- 
ferred the city’s musical needs and how 
to attain them should be possible.” 

No concerts have been broadcast by 
radio in Des Moines. 


Conditions in Cedar Rapids 


Conditions in Cedar Rapids are dis- 
cussed by Risser Patty, director of Coe 
College Conservatory of Music, who 
says: 


“‘We have had only two or three can- 
cellations in the ten years I have been 
at Coe College, and these were cases 
of cancellation by the artists themselves. 
There has been no overbooking at Coe 
College or in Cedar Rapids. With the 
exception of an occasional concert put 
on by church organizations, practically 
the entire musical field is left to Coe 
College and nearly all the musical events 
are given in the college chapel. 


“There does not seem to be sufficient 
public interest here for a town of the 
size of Cedar Rapids, but taking into 
consideration the fact that the musical 
department of the college has only been 
established thirteen years, conditions are 
not so discouraging, as music has had 
a steady, though very gradual growth. 
We have always received very satis- 
factory cooperation from booking man- 
agers. It does not seem to me there 
has been any over-selling in this section. 

“T find it is a mistake to run concerts 
too close together, for, after all, a com- 
munity is much like a sponge and can 
only absorb so much at a time; but I 
do not feel in the ten years I have been 
in Cedar Rapids that we have ever had 
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O the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

“What is wrong with the concert 
field?” might be answered in a number 
of ways. It seems that there are a num- 
ber of reasons why the concert field is in 
trouble. I feel the question should be 
not the one above propounded, but some- 
thing like this: “What is wrong with the 


people who are running it?” : 
The great army of business men in this 


country are sick to death of listening to 
stuff they don’t undefstand. They are 
tired of being fooled, bunked. The Amer- 
ican public has come to the parting of 
the ways. “You can fool some of the 
people all of the time and all of the peo- 
ple some of the time” (according to 
Abraham Lincoln), but some of our con- 
cert managers and bureaus seem to think 
that they can fool all of the people all 
of the time. Now, let anyone who reads 
this understand me, for just as in every- 
thing else, there are good and there are 
bad people. Likewise in the concert game. 
There are good and there are bad. There 
are lambs and wolves, but the good ones 
must suffer for the sins of the bad. 
Everywhere I have traveled, from 
coast to coast, from north to south, I 
have heard endless complaints from com- 
mittees and local managers regarding 
not only bad methods but innumerable 
cases of nothing less than swindle.. They 
feel that they have been “gyped.” 
In many instances managers sell their 
attractions to women’s clubs. The com- 
mittees in charge have too frequently 
been women exclusively. Be it said, with 
all respect, the women—God bless them 
—have allowed concert managers to mis- 
spend their husbands’ money. They have 
been fooled into getting this foreign art- 
ist and that foreign artist, singing every 
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conceivable language under the sun. The 
men folks have been going meekly to 
these concerts for years, putting up their 
hard-earned cash, paying large deficits, 
but things like this must come to an end 
some time. They are through; the check 
books are closed and will not be open 
again until managers decide to go out 
in the open and play the game with men, 
sing the English language, and shape 
programs with some little regard for the 
men. 

After all, music and the fine arts are 
more of a man’s job than a woman’s job. 
Men have come to realize that it is at 
least an expensive luxury. They haven’t 
quite discovered yet that it is a necessity, 
but that will come later. In the mean- 
time, they have been satiated, bored to 
death, swindled, bunked and absolutely 
and completely discouraged by a deluge 
of foreign languages. Some of these 
foreign artists are good; some of them 
are bad. The injustice that has been 
done the good artists is nothing short of 
murder in the first degree. The concert 
managers know who are the good ones 
and who are the bad ones. They have 
been too frequently swayed by the box 
office and now they will reap their re- 
wards. 

The condition of the concert field to- 
day is simply the result of years and 
years of bad behavior on the part of 
some managers. They have killed the 
whole business temporarily, have fairly 
squeezed the last drop of blood out of the 
whole business. The concert field is a 
corpse with the blood extracted. 

AN AMERICAN. 


too many concerts of the better type. 

“In new territory, care should cer- 
tainly be taken not to give a community 
musical indigestion by overbooking. 
Almost any town in Iowa or the Middle 
West is fruitful new territory which 
could be developed were the right co- 
operation secured between local manage- 
ment and booking managers representing 
the better type of artists.” 

“T should say the opening of new ter- 
ritory would certainly have a tendency 
to lessen congestion in established fields, 
in case such fields were suffering from 
over-booking.” 


The Question of Fees 


The question of fees is also taken up 
by Mr. Patty. He contends that as 
artists must often be content with small 
fees at the beginning of their appear- 
ances, fees smaller than they should re- 
ceive, their prices are raised out of 
proportion directly they become box 
office attractions. Mr. Patty further 
believes the small cities are without a 
sufficient number of managers willing 
to handle musical attractions. The con- 
cert business does not appeal to theat- 
rical managers, he states, and it is not 
remunerative enough to interest per- 
sons less experienced. He continues: 

“Cancellations affect the artist dis- 
astrously, and managers must neces- 
sarily come in for some of the odium, 
as it is difficult to explain cancellations 
in connection with our college concerts. 
Local managers who have expressed 
themselves to me would rarely attempt to 
rebook an artist who had cancelled. An 
educational move to introduce more ef- 
fective business methods among local 
managers, offering either personal assis- 
tance or hints by mail, would be an 
invaluable help in making concerts more 
successful financially. 


“Formerly our May festival concerts 
were backed by guarantees on the part 
of Cedar Rapids business men, 100 
guaranteeing to assume whatever finan- 
cial loss might be incurred; but during 
recent years this has been done away 
with and there has been no loss either 
for our winter series of concerts at 
the college or the festival. Very natur- 
ally a much better feeling has been en- 
gendered, and by careful buying we have 
been able to give the public the finest 
music ever presented in Cedar Rapids, 
without asking business men to make up 
any deficit. 

“T think clubs have the advantage over 
local managers if they are wide awake 
and do individual canvassing for ticket 
sales, which is important in smaller 
places where the musical public is not 
large. But when our concerts have been 
managed by any of the college organiza- 
tions, the tendency is for members to 
shift the responsibility, so our experience 
at Coe would show that single manage- 
ment is more successful than clubs. 





[Continued on page 33] 





THE CURTIS 


The faulty of international artists includes ; 

Violin: Carl Flesch, Frank Gittelson, Sacha Jacobinoff, 
Michael Press, Emanuel Zetlin. 

Piano: Berthe Bert, George F. Boyle, Austin Conradi, 
Josef Hofmann, David Sapirstein, Isabella Ven- 
gerova. 

Voice: Mme. Charles Cahier, Horatio Conn¢il, Marcella 
Sembrich. 

Cello: Horace Britt, Michael Penha. 

Viola: Louis Svecenski 





INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
A NATIONAL INSTITUTION UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE CURTIS FOUNDATION 
Endowed by MARY LOUISE CURTIS BOK 
Inaugurates its first season October ist, 1924 


THE CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, S. E. Corner 


Ensemble: Horace Britt, Louis Svecenski, 

Oratorio and Repertoire: Nicholas Douty. 

Orchestral Training: Michael Press, Leopold Stokowski. 

Harmony and Eartraining: George A. Wedge and 
assistants. 

Composition-Musical History: Rosario Scalero. 

Opera Dept., Academic Dept.: Lecturers to be an- 
nounced, 

Enroliments-Preparatory Dept: Week of Sept. 15, 
Conservatory Dept: Week of Sept. 22. 

CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 


18th and Locust Streets. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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New Books Run Gamut from Technic to Memoirs 


Patterson's Treatise Expounds “‘American Style of Popular Instrumentation” —Mme. Jeritza Gives a Backward Glance at Pre-War Vienna 
in “Sunlight and Song’—Bringing Music Gently to the Average Man Is Role of Sigmund Spaeth’s 
Volume—A German Handbook on the Physical Bases of Music 
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HERE will probably be a wide and interested audience for 
Frank Patterson’s “Practical Instrumentation” 
G. Schirmer, Inc.), which has lately left the presses. Whether 
we approve or not, the general tendency and taste in this 
country has definitely set in the direction of small instrumental 
Call them “popular orchestras” or “jazz orches- 


(New York: 


tras” or what you will—they have squarely struck the clout of popular favor. 


Mr. Patterson is at pains to make clear 
that he has not attempted a treatise a la 
Berlioz or Forsyth, and indeed that 
would be impossible in the space of a 
mere hundred pages, He has set out to 
expound the “American style of popular 
instrumentation,” and he has accom- 
plished this by no means light task with 
considerable success. 

This is not to say that the average 
music student may expect to peruse this 
slim volume and forthwith write a score 
that will astonish Mr. Whiteman or Mr. 
Lopez by its brilliance and unique effects. 
For jazz, although a humble branch of 
the musical tree, demands the quality of 
imagination joined to experience on the 
part of composer and arranger. Jazz 
has emerged whole from the dark ooze 
which clung to it at birth. It is no longer 
a mere blatant, strident kind of cacoph- 
ony; the chrysallis has become a gay, 
iridescent butterfly. The man lacking a 
certain mastery of counterpoint (either 
acquired or, perhaps even better, natu- 
ral) had better leave modern jazz alone. 
It is not so difficult to multiply cheap 
melodies; but to make them “sound,” so 
to juxtapose them that one enhances the 
other—there’s the difficulty. 

Many persons—musicians and laymen 
—in this country have the gift of turn- 
ing a pleasant tune. They will never 
write “deep” music, nor does that fact 
profoundly grieve them. They enjoy 
writing tunes and they wish (for pleas- 
sure or profit) to be able so to arrange 
their melodies that the latter will enter- 
tain a great number of people. Such 
persons will find Mr. Patterson’s little 
treatise invaluable. 

From what has been said, it must not 
be supposed that this book limits its sub- 
ject to popular, or jazz, scoring. It goes 
somewhat further than this. Mr. Patter- 
son sub-titles his work, “For school, 
popular and symphony orchestras,” and 
while it would not be true to say that his 
book can stand near that of a Gevaert 
or a Rimsky-Korsakoff, it contains many 
valuable hints for the serious student of 
instrumentation. 

Mr. Patterson sensibly begins with a 
section on “How to Hear the Orchestra.” 
He discusses simply and informatively 
the difference between the piano and or- 
chestra, bringing up the noints of di- 
vergence between the two media and pre- 
scribing mental exercises designed to aid 
the student to imagine the effect of sus- 
tained orchestral harmony, together with 
a melody. After considering the problem 
of arranging various passages, the au- 
thor takes up the question of popular 
orchestration, illustrating his remarks 
with examples of arrangements by spe- 
Cialists in this field. Among other things, 
he explains the. process. of: making the 
first “professional copiés” of music of 
popular type. 

An interesting, even a unique section 
is that headed, “Americanisms,” wherein 
such effects as “stop time,” trombone 
portamento, etc., are explained and illus- 
trated. The section on arranging from 
piano score is a small mine of helpful 
material. and the illustrations are drawn 
from such essentially different composers 
as Trinkaus, Wagner, Sinding, et al. In 
discussing the question of “solidity” in 
scoring, Mr. Patterson chooses his musi- 
cal examples (as models of both what to 
do and what to avoid in making ar- 
rangements) from masters like Schu- 
bert, Bach and Tchaikovsky. Further 
sections are entitled “Variety and 
simplicity,” “Counterpoint,” “Sustained 
chords,” “Melody arrangement,” “Oc- 
taves and brass effects,” “Motion” and 
“Color index,” the last-named being a 
simple description of the various instru- 
ments and the effects possible to produce 
with them. 

In brief, the book is a clear and com- 
mon-sense introduction to a great sub- 
ject, and the angle from which it ap- 
proaches orchestration is_ sufficiently 





novel to attract even the experienced and 
sophisticated student. It should stimu- 
late interest in the subject it treats and 
lead the conscientious reader to a practi- 
cal understanding of many thorny and 
subtle problems. Whether it is desirable 
to prosper the cause of popular or jazz 
scoring is another matter. But the book 
goes somewhat beyond this banal boun- 
dary, and insofar as it does so it furthers 
the development of true music in this 
country. 


Mme. Jeritza’s Memoirs 


HOSE who have been fascinated by 

the radiant personal charm and oper- 
atic art of Maria Jeritza, the Metropoli- 
tan’s stellar soprano—and these are 
many—will welcome the publication of 
the singer’s reminiscences of her early 
life as the idol of pre-war Vienna. These 
have recently been published under the 
title, “Sunlight and Song” (New York: 
D. Appleton & Co.) in the translation of 
Frederick H. Martens. Two excerpts 
from the vivid and intimate narrative 
have been published in recent months in 
the Saturday Evening Post. 

Mme. Jeritza is at her best when she 
is telling of the dramatic episodes which 
attended the brilliant last years of the 
Austrian Imperial Court. About the 
magnificent Court Opera—in those days 
surely one of the most splendid musical 
institutions in Europe—centered the 
beau monde, the rather “correct” and 
stately life of the ducal houses of the 
Hapsburgs, the women members of 
which, according to the singer, “were 
taught to bake and sew.” At the head 
of this courtly family reigned the old 
emperor, Franz Josef—who was very 
democratic, loved the country and his 
hunting trips, and for that reason found 
a congenial spirit in Theodore Roosevelt 
when the ex-President visited Vienna and 
was entertained in regal fashion. 

The climax of the narrative comes in 
the story of the tragic end of the Haps- 
burg rule. A notable and moving chap- 
ter is that which tells of the death of 
Franz Josef, bowed down by years, and 
of the majestic procession which bore his 
body to the little cemetery of the Ca- 
puchins, to lie there with the others of 
his line. His son Karl—who died in 
tragic circumstances a few years ago, 
after a sensational attempt to regain the 
kingly power by a flight by airplane from 
his place of exile—became emperor at his 
death. The book tells how, as the old 
ruler reposed on, his splendid sarcopha- 
gus, his son approached with a trembling 
old lady on his arm. It was Kathrina 
Schratt, the former actress and grande 
dame, who for years was the chief con- 
fidante of the emperor and empress—and 
some malicious tongue wove around this 
intimacy an unfounded romance. 

Of great interest for the musician are 
the anecdotes of noted composers— 
Strauss, Puccini, Goldmark and others— 
who figure as the personal friends and 
kindly mentors of the singer. The numer- 
ous “first performances” of new operas 
in which Mme. Jeritza “created” réles 
are of interest, as are also the amusing 
stories of singers, impresarios and others 
—of their little escapades, lovable weak- 
nesses and personal charm. Finally 
comes a series of chapters describing the 
prima donna’s début in opera and her 
later concert tours in the United States, 
the details of her daily life, her “hob- 
bies” and methods of studying réles. Of 
great value to the young singer are help- 
ful hints on her art. 

The writer possesses a strong sense of 
the picturesque and a delightful frank- 
ness and sense of humor. There is noth- 
ing of the imperious and unpleasantly 
temperamental in this noted artist’s 
story as it is told up to the present period 
of her life. Here one has not the haughty 
“diva” of popular imagination, but a sin- 
cere and able raconteuse. 


The volume is lavishly illustrated with 
pictures of celebrities, royal personages 
and handsome studies of the singer in 
her many roles. R. 


The Common Sense of Music 


N the “Common Sense of Music,” a title 
with an intentional pun, Sigmund 
Spaeth has written a painless educa- 
tional work on the supposition that 
“musically all men are created free and 
equal” (New York: Boni & Liveright). 
He approaches the man on the street, at 
the latter’s own level, with analyses of 
the harmonic structure of compositions 
like the “Japanese Sandman” and “Caro- 
lina in the Morning,” and leads him to 
the Rachmaninoff C Minor Prelude and a 
discussion of keyboard harmony. The 
story of the scales is written in fairy-tale 
form and gradually the reader is led to 
an understanding of the more compli- 
cated structures of chords. 

Although the book is intended to give 
the layman a working knowledge of 
musical composition, its chief purpose is 
to introduce him to music as a universal 
art, to remove from it the stigma of 
highbrowism, which to the average man 
distinguishes “classical” from “popular” 
music. To show the underlying similar- 
ity of structure in songs and more pre- 
tentious compositions, Mr. Spaeth intro- 
duces his reader to the art in terms of 
melody. “Don’t worry,” he says, “if you 
can’t appreciate a symphony at first 
hearing. Listen first for the tunes and 
try to get them permanently in your 
memory. And if you are not quite ready 
for anything so involved and elaborate as 
symphonic development, there is plenty 
of other music to satisfy your instinct 
for beauty and to build up gradually 
your intelligent appreciation of unity 
and contrast in form.” 

Throughout Mr. Spaeth makes an indi- 
vidual appeal to the reader; he writes of 
a personal case and in an intimate, popu- 
lar style. From his discussion of voice 
placing to his analysis of the various 
instruments in the symphony orchestra 
he approaches his reader through famil- 
iar illustrations and expounds his the- 
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ories with simple, direct examples. He 
makes the reader work with him by 
arousing his curiosity and makes him 
prove to himself the correctness of the 
illustrations. 
Mr. Spaeth’s final appeal is for musica} 
self-education. Reading his book, he an- 
nounces, will not make a musical per- 
former or even an intelligent listener. 
Learning to hear music is important in 
developing musical appreciation, but 
learning to make music is paramount. 
He recommends a program, beginning 
with Victor Herbert and Strauss waltzes, 
which by a gradual progression will lead 
the student through Tchaikovsky to 
Schubert and Weber and then to Mozart, 
Haydn and Beethoven. Music, he argues, 
appeals to the untrained listener by vir- 
tue of its melody and its rhythm. 
Through these two his musical sense can 
be trained and he can gradually make of 
himself an intelligent and appreciative 
concert auditor. H. M. 


The Physical Bases of Music 


SHORT analysis of the physical 

causes of musical sounds and their 
combinations is contained in_ the vest- 
pocket scientific pamphlet, “Die mathe- 
matischen und physikalischen Grund- 
lagen der Musik” (The Mathematical 
and Physical Foundations of Music), by 
Illo Peters (Leipzig and Berlin: B. G. 
Teubner). This is a concise and 
scholarly little handbook for those 
with mathematical training and would 
prove of especial value to the teacher 
or supervisor who desires a grasp 
of the scientific side of his subject. 
The subjects taken up in some thirty 
pages are pitch and volume, tone-color, 
scales (which are analyzed according to 
the vibrations of their notes), tempering, 
rhythm and notation, resonance, classes 
of instruments and their tone-colors, in- 
terior acoustic and harmony teaching. 
There are tables to aid in the memorizing 
of harmonic modulations and a statement 
of “Weber’s Law” (not the composer’s, 
but the psychologist’s) which explains by 
mathematical formulas the relations of 
tones. R. M. K. 





HEIFETZ VISITS HAVANA 





Flora Mora, Cuban Pianist, Gives His- 
torical Recital Series 


HAVANA, May 18.—Jascha Heifetz 
made his second concert visit to Havana 
early this month and gave a pair of 
recitals, under the auspices of the’Pro 
Arte Musical Society, at the Payret 
Theater. He played in masterly style 
Grieg’s C Minor Sonata and works of 
Bach, Saint-Saéns, Rameau, Chopin, 
Wieniawski, Riess and Achron. Joseph 
Achron played fine accompaniments. 

Flora Mora, Cuban pianist, who was 
a pupil of Granados, gave a series of 
lecture-recitals at the Capitolio Theater. 
The first program included sonatas of 
Scarlatti, Durante, Marcello, Paradisi, 
Kuhnau and C. F. M. Bath. The second 
included works of Mozart, Haydn, Schu- 
bert and Clementi, and the last was a 
Beethoven concert. The programs were 
extremely interesting because of the 
sound musicianship of Mme. Mora, who 
was assisted by her pupil, Maria Guitian. 

NENA BENITEZ. 





Gertrude Peppercorn Entertained at 
London Functions 


Gertrude Peppercorn, the well-known 
English pianist, and her husband, Stacey 
Aumonier, noted novelist, have recently 
been guests at many social functions 
in London. Their presentation to the 
King and Queen of Rumania took place 
at a reception in the Rumanian Lega- 
tion. 





Lucrezia Bori Gives Final Concert in 
Troy, N. Y., Series 


Troy, N. Y., May 31.—The season 
was recently brought to a close with the 
concert in the Chromatic Club series, 
when Lucrezia Bori, of the Metropolitan, 
gave a recital in Music Hall before an 
appreciative audience. The Troy Vocal 
Society is making elaborate plans for 
the celebration of its fiftieth anniver- 
sary next year. The final concert was 










given recently with Jeannete Vreeland, 
soprano, as the assisting artist. The 
Emma Willard and Troy Conservatories 
are planning for their commencements 


to be held the second week in e, 





Mildred Rose Assists Newark Choir 


Mildred Rose, soprano, was heard in 
her first engagement in Newark in the 
tenth anniversary concert of the Trinity 


Cathedral Choir, in the auditorium of 
‘he State Normal School, on the evening 


of May 21. Miss Rose was heard to fine 


advantage with the choir of fifty voices, 
under the direction of Albert L. Faux. 
She is soloist at the Central Presbyterian 
Church in Montclair, N. J. 








Teacher of Many Well-Known 
Pianists in Both Europe and 
America 


THUE 
| 7. . 
| Pianist 
- = ep eweed ‘*the numbers I heard, made me 
rejoice in the sincerity of his musician- 
| ship. his reverential treatment of the 
instrument upon which he played, as well 
as in the fine, pure tone he drew from it.’’ 
—Chicago American 


Address— . 
Russell Wragg, Secretary 
10 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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“Hiawatha Staged 
as Opera in London 


ONDON, May 20.—Coleridge-Taylor’s 
cantata, “Hiawatha,” based on the 
Longfellow poem, was produced as an 
opera at Albert Hall last night. It isa 
stupendous spectacle of the order of 
“The Miracle” and includes 1000 people 
in its cast. Given to aid the National 


Institute for the Blind, its production 
was under the patronage of the King and 








Queen and was supervised by a group of - 


people prominent in artistic and social 

circles. The Duchess of York headed the 

committee. 

The ballet, one of the most striking 
features of the performance, was ar- 
ranged by Mme. Lydia Kyasht, who 
danced the leading role. The principal 
parts are being taken in succession by 
several well-known artists during the 
week of its run. Maggie Teyte, Ruth 
Vincent and Kathleen Ve Stournel are 
appearing as Minnehaha. The Hiawathas 
are Frank Mullings, Horace Stevens, 
Harold Williams and Frederic Taylor. 
Webster Miller is the Chibiabos, and 
Felix Demery the Pan-Puk-Keewzs. 

All the action takes place in an arena 
which is decorated to represent an 
Indian camp. The set, designed by Fred 
Leist, an Australian, shows a deep blue 
river winding among hills and pine 
forests, and there are snow-capped 
mountains in, the distance. Several in- 
terpolated dances have been adapted by 
Hiawatha Coleridge-Taylor, son of the 
composer. who directed them and most 
of the other ballet music. Eugene Goos- 
sens is the conductor. 

Strauss’ “Salomé,” revived at Covent 
Garden for the first time in eleven years, 
aroused London to heights of enthusiasm. 
Géota Ljungberg, of the Royal Opera in 
Stockholm, was the Salomé. She played 
with a subtle appreciation of the horror 
and perversity of the réle and yet with 
a simplicity and grace. With the re- 
moval of the censor’s ban, which, in the 
earlier production, forced the substitu- 
tion of a demand for the “blood of the 
Prophet” for the “head of Jochanaan,” 
Mme. Ljungberg had an opportunity to 
make her audience shudder at the frenzy 
of her final scene and gasp at the sensu- 
ous beauty of her “Dance of the Seven 
Veils.” Her voice has depth and charm 
and flexibility. She amazed the audience 
with her versatility for she is accom- 
plished as a dancer as well as a singer 
and an actress who achieves her effects 
subtly, and surely. 

Walter Kirchoff was an impressive 
Herod vocally and dramatically and his 
performance stood out, like Mme. Ljung- 
berg’s, with sensational effect. Maria 
Oleszewska was an effective Herodias 
and Hans Clemens remarkable as Narra- 
both. Emil Schipper, the Jochanaan, 
sang well but did not characterize the 
part with the strength and spirit it de- 
mands. Karl Alwin, assistant conductor 
of the Vienna State Opera, conducted 
with an appreciation of the nuances of 
the music and a full understanding of 
the dramatic effects of the opera. 

George Antheil, the American com- 
poser and pupil of Bloch and Stravinsky, 
who has been stirring up controversies 
by his concerts in Paris, appeared in 
London last week. He caused no riots, 
but seemed to create the impression that 
he was doing his best to produce jarring 
sounds. With a monotonous, rhythmic 
beat he attempted to attain a “primi- 
tive” effect, and even went so far as 
to help the piano out with a few taps 
on a drum. His program included two 
sonatas for violin and piano, given with 
Olga Rudge and a jazz sonata for piano, 
somewhat obvious and reminiscent. 
Elena Gerhardt in a Queen’s Hall con- 
cert and Josef Hofmann at Albert Hall 
again amazed London with their im- 
peeeable technic and artistic skill. Edna 
Thomas continues to charm the English 
with her presentations of Negro spiri- 
tuals and old Creole ballads at the Coli- 
eum. 

The will of Lionel Monckton, noted 
light opera composer, who died last Feb- 
ruary provides for the establishment of 

scholarship or prize, to be awarded 
each year to the student at the Royal 
\cademy of Music who shows the great- 


est ability in the composition of light 


nusic. 


Striking Costumes Revealed to Milan and Vienna Audiences 
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Costume Plates for Boito’s “Nerone” and Richard Strauss’ “Schlagobers”—Left: 
Appian Way; Right: 
zione Italiana”; in the Center: 
“Neue Freie Presse” 


OTH the production of “Nerone” at 

La Scala and the new Richard 
Strauss ballet, “Schlagobers,” at the 
Vienna State Opera are remarkable for 
the lavish scale of the mounting. 
“Nerone” is a stupendous production, 
accurate in detail, depending on its sets 
and costumes to recreate the atmosphere 


of ancient Rome. They are actual re- 
productions of Nero’s city, and only 
after months of research were the de- 
signs completed. The reconstruction of 
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the Roman scenes and costumes and the 
outline for the whole production of 
“Nerone”’ was made by _  Lodovico 
Pogliaghi, who was designated for this 
task by Boito in his will. 

“Schlagobers” or “Whipped Cream,” 
on the other hand, is a light, gay, fan- 


tastic work, satirical in spirit and 
typically Viennese. The costumes and 
the sets are highly imaginative and 


whimsical and they reflect in their almost 
intangible charm the spirit of the 
Viennese waltzes and tripping music 
which Strauss has woven into the score. 
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ant ' A Roman Slave Being Driven by a Soldier, Along the 
A Roman Citizen Dressed in His Toga, from the Designs for “Nerone” by Lodovico Pogliaghi in “L’Illustra- 
Costume for the Whipped Cream Ballet in “Schlagobers,” from the Nigrin Design in the Vienna 


The ballet of “Tea Leaves” is dressed in 
chiffons of autumnal shades crowned 
with the blossom of the tea, and 


“Pralines” look like little Creole pages, ; 


sugary and flat with hearts on their 
balloon-like pantaloons. The quaint con- 
fectionery shop is rococo in its decora- 
tive splendor, and in the ballet of the 
liqueurs the crystal bottles of Chart- 
reuse and Curacao, Créme de Menthe 
and de Cacao glitter and sparkle, and 
the whole spirit of the thing is as light 
as whipped cream. The designs for 
“Schlagobers” were made by A. Nigrin. 





New Competitions at Budapest 
Celebration 


BUDAPEST, May 24.—To commemorate 
the fiftieth anniversary of Greater 
Budapest, the Philharmonic orchestra 
gave a special concert with a program 
of new Hungarian works. Bela Bar- 
tok’s Suite de Danses, Ernst von Dohn- 
anyi’s Overture for two orchestras and 
a fanfare and Zoltan Kodaly’s Psalm 
for tenor, chorus and orchestra, were 
received with great enthusiasm. Dohn- 
anyi was soloist, playing Liszt’s Four- 
teenth Rhapsody. The Philharmonic 
also gave the first hearing in Budapest 
of several other compositions, recently, 
among them, Ottorino Respighi’s ‘“Bal- 
lade des Gnomes,” which shocked the 
audience by its frankness and startled 
the critics into a demand for pure music 
of the old school. 


Artists Return to Berlin from 
America 


BERLIN, May 17.—Elly Ney, Frederic 
Lamond, Ignaz Friedman and Joseph 
Schwarz, all of whom recently com- 
pleted American tours, gave concerts 
here. Mme. Ney’s program included 
Tchaikovsky and Handel. She was 
warmly greeted. Mr. Schwarz sang 
songs by Schubert, Grieg and Wolf and 
an aria from Gluck’s “Iphegenie” with 
artistic effect and great popular suc- 
cess. Mr. Lamond again astounded his 
audience with a performance of the 
Beethoven “Appassionata” and_ the 
Brahms Paganini-Variations. Mr. Fried- 
man was especially liked in his inter- 
pretation of the Schumann “Carnaval.” 


MUNICH, May 24.—Delia Reinhardt, 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, who 
was for many years a favorite in Munich, 
has signed a contract with the Berlin 
Staatsoper for the first half of next sea- 
son. She will start work there in Sep- 
tember and return to America in the 
winter. 














VIENNA, May 20.—William Bachaus, 
who recently returned from an American 
tour, gave a concert with orchestra and 
a recital here recently. He played the 
Beethoven and Schumann concertos and 
the Brahms-Paganini Variations. 





Spalding Plays New Respighi Work 
Under Koussevitzky 


PARIS, May 18.—Albert Spalding, 
American violinist, scored a real tri- 
umph by his performance of the new 
Respighi Concerto at the Concerts Kous- 
sevitsky at the Opéra yesterday. There 
was an ovation for the new work and 
its interpreter. Mr. Spalding, before 
his performance here, played with the 
Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam 
under Dr. Karl Muck. 





Muratore to Create Réle in Roussel 
Work 


PARIS, May 20.—Following the suc- 
cess of his Indian opera, “Padmavati,” 
produced at the Opera last year, Albert 
Roussel has written a new work “La 
Naissance de la Lyre,” based on a trans- 
lation of the Sophocles poem by Theo- 
dore Reinach. It is scheduled for pro- 
duction at the Opéra at the end of this 
month, with Lucien Muratore as Apollo. 
At present Muratore is singing at the 
Opéra Comique. 





European Festival Dates Made Final 


VIENNA, May 24.—The final dates for 
the new music festivals, the first of which 
are at Prague, have been definitely an- 
nounced. The Smetana Festival and the 
Festival of the International Society for 
Contemporary Music take place at 
Prague from May 25 to June 7. The 
Salzburg Festival, which will be revived 
with a full program of operas, plays and 
concerts this year, begins the first week 
in August. The chamber music section 
of the International Society for Contem- 
porary Music will give its series of con- 
certs there from Aug. 5 to Aug. 9. The 
Donaueschingen Festival, which also 
makes a feature of new chamber music, 
will be held fr6m July 18 to July 20. 

LUBECK, May 22.—Paul Bender, bass 
of the Metropolitan and Munich Opera 
Companies appeared in concert and 
opera here recently. He was acclaimed 
for his performance of the Wanderer in 
“Siegfried” and received with enthu- 
siasm in recital. 


Nine Performances of “Nerone” in 
Scala Season 

MILAN, May 21.—The ninth perfor- 

mance of “Nerone,” last night brought 


the receipts for this opera alone up to 
$125,000 for the season. The prices were 
lowered after the second night, but the 
house continued to be sold out at every 
performance. The tWenty-seven weeks’ 
season at La Scala ends_ tonight 
with “Andrea Chenier.” It has 
been, admittedly, the most successful 
season under the direction of Arturo 
Toscanini and Angelo Scandiani. Tos- 
canini, himself conducted eighty-three 
of the 135 performances given this 
year. The répertoire for the season in- 
cluded, in all, twenty-four operas. 





Dutch Company Presents Wagner in 
Paris 


PaRIs, May 20.—“Tristan und Isolde” 
was given here recently at the Théatre 
des Champs Elysées by the opera com- 
pany of The Hague. 
decided success, although the absence of 

acques Urlus, who sang with the com- 


“pany here two years ago, was deplored. 


Mr. Urlus is singing in the Covent Gar- 
dent season in London now, and the part 
of Tristan was taken by. M. Fangez. 
Mme, Sangthens-Manders was an ex- 
cellent Jsolde and Mme. Poolman-Meiss- 
ner an effective Brangdne. Richard van 
Helvoort Pel received an ovation from 
the audience for his portrayal of Kur- 
venal, 

VIENNA, May 20.—Alfred Piccaver 
and the Direction of the State Opera 
have finally made an amicable settle- 
ment of their difficulties. The matter 
of lack of rehearsals, which, Mr. Pic- 
caver said, necessitated his resignation, 
has been explained, and Piccaver, to 
prove that he was completely satisfied, 
returned to the opera in a performance 
of Strauss’ “Ariadne auf Naxos.” 

ZuRICH, May 20.—The first production 
in German of Henri Rabaud’s “Marouf” 
was given here last week at the muni- 
cipal theater. The composer was called 
before the curtain several times. 
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ABOUT 


Claire DUX} 


Dux Reaches Climax of Her 
Art as Soloist 


Much good singing as Claire Dux has done 
hereabouts in opera and concert during the 
last few seasons, she created a climax for 
herself in her four appearances as soloist 
with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra at 
Orchestra Hall yesterday afternoon. She is 
that rare creature, a fine singer who has both 
artistic ideals and a sense of the stage so 
accurate and acute that advice becomes 
supererogatory. She has expert knowledge 
of herself, her voice, and her audiences, and 
through that knowledge she has become one 
of the most favored singers in America. 


Edward Moore, Chicago Tribune, March 1, 1924 




















Miss Dux 1923-1924 Tour Chron- 


Dux Reaches Climax of Her Art 


—Chicago Tribune. 


Chicago Opera Star Delights Big Audience 


—San Francisco Chronicle. 






Claire Dux Again Charms Big Audience at 
City Hall 


—Portland, Me., Evening Express-Advertiser. 















Claire Dux Wins Hearts of Large ‘Phil’ Aud- 


lence 
] —tLos Angeles Illustrated News. 


Dux Concert Huge Success 
i —Reading, Pa., Tribune. 


Dax Lauded with Symphony 


—San Francisco Call. 


Concert Management 
FISK BUILDING. NEW YORK 


Personal Representative: 


icled in a Few Typical Headlines 
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Miss Dux Wins Local Hearers 
—Portland, Ore., News. 


Captivates Parker Course Audience 
—Lowell, Mass., Courier Citizen. 


Claire Dux Charms 


—Los Angeles Examiner. 


Delights Large Audience 
—Reading, Pa., Times. 


Claire Dux Is New Find 


—Oregon Journal. 


Exclusive Management 


ARTHUR JUDSON 


PENNSYLVANIA BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 


HOWARD L. TAYLOR 


CLAIRE DUX RECORDS FOR BRUNSWICK RECORDS EXCLUSIVELY 
STEINWAY PIANO 
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Modern Composers Strike Shackles from Harp 


Alberto Salvi Sees Future of Ancient Instrument Assured Through Efforts of Pres- 
ent-Day Writers—Looks Forward to Creation of Distinct Literature, but 


Finds Transcriptions Helpful in Arra 
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IOUS souls who secretly 
cherish an ambition to 
play upon a harp when 
they attain the celestial 
realms, will find satis- 

— faction in the opinion 
of Alberto Salvi that the harp is 
really an instrument of the future! 

But it may be stated at the outset 
that Mr. Salvi’s idea of the future 
does not wait upon some dim dream 
of eternal bliss in which the blest 
are supposed to while away their 
endless days, seated at a harp with 
strings of gold. He believes in the 
future of the harp here and now, and 
declares that it will one day take its 
place in the public mind as one of 
the great solo instruments. Its greatest 
need today, as he sees it, is a musical 
literature of its own, which will do much, 
in his opinion, to free it from the 
shackles which have bound it and place 
it upon a pedestal worthy of its great- 
ness. 

“The reason why the harp has been 
one of the most unappreciated of the 
great instruments,” said Mr. Salvi, “is 
because it has had so little opportunity 
to show what it is really capable of. 
There is practically no literature of harp 
music, a situation which has gained for 
the harp a reputation of being an en- 
semble instrument. As a matter of fact, 
the great gain in public appreciation 
which the harp has made in the last few 
years is not due so much to the greater 
technic which harpists have developed 
as to a deeper interest in providing the 
instrument with works which are appro- 
priate and effective. 

“All manner of things have been said 





ity and enthusiasm. 








“Oscar Wagner showed decisive talent. 
well controlled hands, he added musical sense and sensibility.” 
Edward Moore, Chicago Daily Tribune, April 28, 1924. 


“Wagner played with a skilful and rapid 
setting in the close of Schumann’s ‘Papillons.’ 

“The pianist showed a very clear plan of action and an alert and distinctive execution of it.” 
Eugene Stinson, Chicago Daily Journal, April 28, 1924. 
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against the harp. It is accused of being 
without color, of being limited in its 
range of dynamics and monotonous in 
tone. These are nothing less than slan- 
derous statements against one of the 
most wonderful instruments ever in- 
vented. No instrument possesses greater 
intimacy and is more responsive to the 
human touch than the harp when music 
suitable to its mode of expression is 
played.” 

The encouraging sign, and the one 
upon which Mr. Salvi bases his faith in 
the future of the harp, is that modern 
composers are growing more alive to the 
possibilities of the harp as a medium of 
expression. Some of the modern works, 
notably Ravel’s Introduction and Alle- 
gro, he has found particularly fine, and 
also certain transcriptions of old music, 
especially that originally composed for 
harpsichord. While Mr. Salvi welcomes 
the day when the harp will possess a 
literature of its own, he believes that 
from the viewpoint of the average 
hearer a clever use of transcriptions 
goes a long way in making a harpist’s 
program effective. 


Pleads for “Melodious” Music 


“Audiences love melody and every pro- 
gram should include compositions that 
are melodious. Of course, one must play 
several brilliant numbers, for everyone 
enjoys watching the performer manage 
his instrument in rapid passages, but 
for the real impression which he leaves 
behind, the harpist must depend upon 
his ability to inject ‘soul’ into his music. 
It is the business of the musician to 
satisfy his public. His purpose should 
be to give his hearers pleasure, not to 
educate them, and I do not believe that 
a soloist is ‘playing ‘down’ to his audi- 
ence if he includes arrangements of 
works which possess this so-called ‘heart 


ging Programs 
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appeal.’ I do not consider that an ar- 
rangement of ‘Mother Machree’ or of 
the Barcarolle from ‘Tales of Hoffmann’ 
reflects upon the good taste of my audi- 
ences or detracts from the musicianly 
aspects of my programs. Such works 
often touch the heart, and is not that, 
after all, the purpose of music?” 

It should be no surprise that Mr. 
Salvi, aithough only thirty years old, 
should have won a place among the 
world’s foremost performers upon his 
instrument. He was born into an en- 
vironment in which the harp held a 
prominent place, for his father was a 
harpmaker in Venice, where the future 
harpist lived until he was brought to 
America when still in his ’teens. He was 
originally destined to follow in _ his 
father’s footsteps, but when it was seen 
that he possessed unusual talent as a 
performer, a teacher was engaged to 
give him lessons. After several years in 
America, Mr. Salvi was sent to Naples 
to enter the Royal Conservatory. 

Upon his graduation from the Con- 
servatory, Mr. Salvi returned to Amer- 
ica for concerts and was heard in many 
parts of the country before making his 
New York début in Aeolian Hall in 1920. 
Since that time he has probably made 
more concert appearances in this coun- 
try than any other harpist, giving in the 
neighborhood of 100 concerts each sea- 
son. It is to this experience of continual 
playing in public that Mr. Salvi credits 
a large share of his success. 

“Experience has been one of the most 
vital factors in my success, for each 
appearance before an audience has pre- 
sented some new phase of my work. 
Regardless of the fact that I had given 
some 200 concerts before I made my first 
New York appearance, I find that I have 
not yet reached the limits of the possi- 
bilities of the harp. The limits which 


PIANIST 


“He is a dignified, musicianly young artist, possessing a number of the best qualities in- 
cluded in the category of a public performer’s attainments. 
“His touch in Beethoven’s Sonata ‘Les Adieux’ and a Bach Suite, the Partita in B flat, is 
refined, firm, lovely, and his technic polished and assured.” 
Herman Devries, Chicago Evening American, April 28, 1924. 


“Oscar Wagner made his first Chicago appearance with results that should encourage him. 
He has a fine command of the mechanics of his art. ... Moments of real interpretative author- 
He was most convincing.” 
Glenn Dillard Gunn, Chicago Herald & Examiner, April 28, 1924. 


“Mr. Wagner proved himself a very intelligent player. 
musical matter in his pieces is clear and concise. 
sentiment and again with sharp incision of accent. 
and comprehensive command of the technic of the piano, and he has good judg- 
ment in phrasing and in tone shading. 

“We can well state that this young pianist is ONE OF THE MOST SATIS- 
FYING RECITALISTS THAT WE HAVE HEARD THIS SEASON.” 

Maurice Rosenfeld, Chicago Daily News, April 28, 1924 


To the crisp playing that issued from a pair of 


hand, and a touch which found an excellent 


His expression of the 
It is often imbued with poetic 
He has a very well deyeloped 

















© Underwood & Underwood 
Alberto Salvi, Harpist 


one thinks he reaches are always in him- 
self, not in his instrument, as I have 
found many times when I have played a 
familiar number for the first time in a 
year or so. I find in it new beauties and 
a different message in it and wonder 
why it is that I did not think of it when 
I played it before. The music is the 
same, the harp is the same, but it speaks 
another message because I myself and 
my reactions are no longer the same.” 

Last season was no exception in the 
success which attended the appearance 
of the harpist in nearly 100 cities. In 
many communities he has gone year 
after year and his recitals are annual 
features on many courses. His tours 
next season will again be under the di- 
rection of the Metropolitan Musical 
Bureau. HAL CRAIN. 

Emma Roberts in Indianapolis 

Emma Roberts, mezzo-contralto, sang 
for the first time in Indianapolis recently 
as soloist with the Mannerchor Society 
of that city. Miss Roberts sang German 
lieder and English songs with success, 
adding a number of encores to her 
printed program. 





CHICAGO PRESS UNANIMOUS IN PRAISE OF 


OSCAR WAGNER 


“ONE OF THE MOST SATISFYING RECITALISTS WE HAVE HEARD THIS SEASON.” 


—Chicago Daily News (Maurice Rosenfeld), April 24, 1924 





Address, Management of OSCAR WAGNER 
1625 Kimball Hall, Chicago 
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Varia Ivogiin Delights 
Covent Garden Audience 
in “Ariadne auf Naxos’’ 
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Maria Ivogiin, Who Achieved a Brilliant 
Success Singing “Zerbinetta” in London 


Maria Ivogiin, the Viennese prima 
donna, won a marked success at Covent 


Garden on May 27 when she sang the 
réle of Zerbinetta in Richard Strauss’ 
“Ariadne auf Naxos.” Storms of ap- 
plause followed her after each appear- 
ance, culminating in a tremendous ova- 
tion at the close. The London papers 
were unanimous in enthusiastic approval 
of Miss Ivogiin’s art. A radio message 
received in New York tells of her bril- 
liant success. Miss Ivogiin wi!l remain 
in London until the middle of June for 
several other appearances with the 
Covent Garden Company. 





Felix Salmond Will Spend Summer in 
Scituate, Mass. 


Felix Salmond, the English ’cellist 
now in this country has completed a 
highly successful season and has gone 
to Scituate, Mass., where he will spend 
the next four months. Mr. Salmond 
declared before leaving the city that he 
would spend his time “resting, playing 
golf and preparing new works” which 
he will present next. season. 





Meader Engaged for Paris Mozart 
Festival 


George Meader, American tenor of 
the Metropolitan Opera, has been en- 


gaged by Ganna Walska to sing in the 
Mozart Festival which she is giving 
at the Théatre des Champs Elysées, June 
0 to 24 in Paris. He will return early 
in the fall and will prepare for the next 
season at the Metropolitan Opera House. 





Eva Gauthier to Remain in America 
Over Summer 


Believing she can find just as good 
new songs in America as in Europe, Eva 
Gauthier, soprano, wil! not go abroad 
this summer, as she has done in fermer 
years. She plans to spend August with 
Mrs. R. T. Wilson in Newport. A pri- 
vate recital there is a possibility. 





Merle Alcock Visits Atlantic City 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., May 31.—Merle 
Aleock has been taking a brief rest here. 
prior to joining the Ravinia Opera Com- 
pany, with which organization she is to 
appear in leading contralto réles this 
summer, She will take a short vacation 
in September. 





Marion Telva Goes Abroad 


Marion Telva, contralto of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, completed her concert 
and operatic season at the Spartanburg 
Music Festival in the middle of May and 
sailed the following week on the Beren- 
garia to spend her summer holidays in 
Europe. Miss Telva will return late in 
the summer and resume her activities 
vith the Metropolitan in the autumn. 





Josef Hofmann Scores in Paris 


Josef Hofmann, pianist, played on 
he evening of May 27 at the Théatre des 
‘hamps Elysées in Paris with Walter 
Jamrosch’s Orchestra in the Beethoven 
tycle now being given in Paris, Ac- 
ording to a radio from Paris he scored 
it remarkable success. 








EDWARD JOHNSON SAILS 





Will Spend Summer in Florence After 
Visiting London and Paris 


Edward Johnson of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company was a passenger on the 
steamship Homeric of the White Star 
Line which sailed on Saturday morning, 
May 31. 


Mr. Johnson is going to London for a 
few weeks and later to Paris. He is 
then going to his old home in Florence, 
Italy, to spend the summer. Under the 
name of Edoardo Di Giovanni, he made 
a great name for himself in Italy. 

Mr. Johnson declared before sailing 
that he was now ready to take a rest 
for a few months after a strenuous sea- 
son in operatic and concert work. He 
made a coast to coast tour in the early 
part of the season, sang at the Metro- 
politan and toured with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, appearing in Atlanta, 
Cleveland and Rochester. He completed 
his season’s concert and operatic work 
on May 24 at Akron, Ohio, where he 
created the rédle of Ralph, the white 
stranger, in the new American opera 
“Alglala” by Francesco De Leone with 
libretto, by Cecil Fanning. 

Mr. Johnson will return Oct. 1 for a 
limited concert tour, but he is planning 
to devote most of next season to opera, 
Mr. Johnson is traveling alone, His 
daughter, just thirteen, who is now in 
school in Toronto is sailing from Mon- 
treal late in June. Mr. Johnson will 
meet her in Paris, they will spend their 
holidays together and he will bring her 
back with him in the fall. 


DUBLIN TO HEAR McQUHAE 








Irish Tenor Will Visit Birthplace, Also 
London and Continent 


Allen McQuhae, the Irish tenor, sailed 
for Europe on board the “Celtic’”’ of the 
White Star Line on Saturay, May 31. 
Mr, McQuhae is accompanied by Mrs. 
McQuhae and Allen, Jr., and will remain 
abroad about four mopths. 


Mr. McQuhae is going first to Dublin 
for a number of concert engagements. 
He will then visit his birthplace, Bray, 
near Dublin, and go to the south of 
Ireland for a short stay with relatives. 
After that he will visit London, Paris 
and Rome. He will stay in Italy during 
July and August and a part of Septem- 
ber, and will spend most of his time 
coaching. He will return to London in 
September for a few days and then take 
passage for the United States to begin 
his next season’s tour early in October. 

Mr. McQuhae declared before sailing 
that he had just completed the most suc- 
cessful concert season in his career, 
singing in concerts, recitals, oratorios 
and with orchestras throughout the 
United States and Canada. 





Hulda Lashanska to Make Extensive 
Tour Next Season 


Following upon her brilliant return to 
the concert stage with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra as soloist under Leopold Sto- 
kowski at Philadelphia on March 15, 
Hulda Lashanska is planning an exten- 
sive tour for next season. She expects 


to devote the whole of next season to 
concert and recitals. In past seasons 
Mme, Lashanska has put to her credit 
several hundred engagements in over 150 
cities of the United States, East of 
Colorado, and in Canada. She has also 
appeared with orchestras in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, St. Louis and Cincinnati 
will probably revisit most of these cities 
next season. Bookings are now being 
made. She will give a New York recital 
on the evening of Dec. 9 in Carnegie 
Hall. 





Cecilia Hansen Sojourning in Germany 


Cecilia Hansen, violinist, and her hus- 
band and accompanist, Boris Zakharoff, 
have rejoined their respective families 
in Germany and recently held a family 


reunion in Berlin to celebrate Miss 
Hansen’s extraordinary success upon her 
first season in America. When Miss 
Hansen returns late in October it will 
be to reside permanently in the United 
States. She has already taken out her 
first citizenship papers. Her first New 
York appearances in what promises to 
be a very busy season will be as soloist 
with the New York Philharmonic on 
Nov. 6 and 7. 


OLFSOHN 
MUSICAL 
BUREAU 
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Forty Years Booking the World’s 
Greatest Artists 





Presented the following in America: 


Adelina Patti, Lilli Lehmann, August Wilhelmj, Rafael 
Joseffy, Giuseppe Campanari, Ernestine Schumann-Heink, 
Marcella Sembrich, Italo Campanini, Olive Fremstad, 
Maud Powell, Emma Eames, Clara Butt, Anton Seidl, 
Henry J. Wood, Gustav Mahler, Serge Rachmaninoff, 
Richard Strauss, Leopold Auer, Vladimir De Pachmann, 
Benno Moiseiwitsch, Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, Teresa 
Carreno, Jacques Thibaud, Mischa Elman, Herbert W ither- 
spoon, Fritz Kreisler, Evan Williams, Jean Gerardy, Pablo 
Casals, Efrem Zimbalist, Pasquale Amato, Enrico Caruso, 
Titta Ruffo, Alma Gluck, Luisa Tetrazzini, John McCor- 
mack, Frieda Hempel, Sophie Braslau, Sigrid Onegin, 
Claire Dux, Hipolito Lazaro, Elena Gerhardt, Lillian 
Blauvelt, Victor Herbert. 


Artists Now Booking for 1924-1925 


Sopranos: 


LUCREZIA BORI 
MABEL GARRISON 
EVA GAUTHIER 
MARIA IVOGUN 
HULDA LASHANSKA 
ELISABETH RETHBERG 
LOUISE HOMER STIRES 








Contraltos: 


MERLE ALCOCK 
LOUISE HOMER 
MARGARET MATZENAUER 
MARION TELVA 





Tenors: 


MARIO CHAMLEE 
EDWARD JOHNSON 
GEORGE MEADER 
ALFRED PICCAVER 
ALLEN McQUHAE 


Baritones: 


VINCENTE BALLESTER 
KNIGHT MacGREGOR 
REINALD WERRENRATH 
CLARENCE WHITEHILL 





Pianists : 


ALEXANDER BRAILOWSKY 
ERNST VON DOHNANYI 
JOSEF HOFMANN 
MORIZ ROSENTHAL 
MADAME LESCHETIZKY 





Violinists: 
JASCHA HEIFETZ 





CECILIA HANSEN 
ALBERT SPALDING 


Cellist: 





FELIX SALMOND 
Harpist: 

SALVATORE DE STEFANO 
Special Attractions: 
THE LONDON STRING QUARTET 


MMES. GARRISON, TELVA, MESSRS. JOHNSON, WHITEHILL 


In Garden Scene from “Faust”? and Miscellaneous Programs 


ISA KREMER, In Song Recital 


Third Consecutive Season 











For terms, dates, and other information apply to 


The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Inc. 


Fisk Building 
250 West 57th Street New York 
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Guilmant Organ School Celebrates Silver Jubilee f 
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New York Institution Founded 
in 1899 Under Presidency of 
Guilmant Marks 


Milestone of Achievement 
with Gala Graduation Exer- 
cises and Reception — Dr. 


William C. Carl, Director of 


the School, Receives Felicita- 
tions of Notables 


}ETTERS taken from 
the names “Guilmant” 
and “Carl” formed the 
theme of a special pro- 

‘ cessional march played 
at the silver jubilee of 

the Guilmant Organ School, of which 

Dr. William C. Carl is director, in the 

First Presbyterian Church on June 2. 

This march, written by Grace Leeds 

Darnell, post-graduate ’06, won a 

special prize given by Dr. Car] for the 

best work submitted by members of 
the Guilmant Alumni. 

The Rev. Dr. Howard Duffield, chap- 
lain of the school, presided at the jubilee 
and many persons prominent in the 
world of music were present. A _ pro- 
gram was brilliantly given by the gradu- 
ating class of 1924 and the recital 
was attended by a number of notable 
musical personalities. A. feature of 


the program was the presentation of 
an honorary medal to Jules Jusserand, 


Alexandre 





French Ambassador to the United 
States, in addition to the annual 
award of medals, prizes and diplo- 


mas. <A reception was given at the 
Waldorf-Astoria in celebration of the 
jubilee on Tuesday afternoon, when a 
musical program was given to an audi- 
ence including many prominent persons. 

It was in 1890 that Dr. Carl became a 
pupil of the late Alexandre Guilmant. 
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Graduating Class, Faculty, Students and a Few of the Notables Present at the Silver Jubilee Celebration of the Guilmant Organ Schoo! 


in New York. 
Faculty; Philip Berolzheimer, 
the Institution; the Rev. Dr. 


and in 1899 the Guilmant Organ School, 
the first institution of its kind in the 
United States to celebrate twenty-five 
years of service, was organized under M. 
Guilmant’s presidency. Dr. Duffield ac- 
cepted the post of professor of hymnol- 
ogy and the First Presbyterian Church 
was chosen as the schooi’s official home. 


In the Front Row, from Left to Right, Are: 


George Alexander, 
and Willard Irving Nevins of the Faculty 





Founded by 


EDMUND JOHN MYER 





William Strassner 


supervisor of Canton, Ohio, after 


Dana’s Institute at Warren, 
of music at Akron, Ohio. 

American India Opera, 
this month at Akron, Ohio. 





A Profitable and Pleasant Vacation at 


Round Lake Summer School 


of Musie 
ROUND LAKE, N. Y. 


Now directed by 


William Strassner 
Baritone 


Teacher of Voice 


and 


Francesco B. DeLeone 
Composer-Pianist 


Teacher of 
Piano and Theory 


ROUND LAKE ASSOCIATION IS DELIGHTED 


to announce the engagement of 


TWO OF THE MOST PROMINENT TEACHERS 
of the Middle West 


who will have complete charge of this school from June 30th 


until August 10th, 1924 


Mr. Strassner has had an enviable record as teacher, director and artist. 
He has studied with seven teachers of this country and abroad whose names 
are known to all music lovers and just recently resigned as school music 
12 years service making this depart- 
ment one of the best in this country. 
Mr. DeLeone graduated from the Royal Conservatory at Naples, Italy, and 
Ohio, and is the director in two institutes 
He has recently composed “ALGLALA,” an 
published by G. 


The program for the six weeks will have many recitals, picnics, and out- 
door sports such as GOLF, TENNIS, BATHING and BOATING. 


Write at Once to the ROUND LAKE ASSOCIATION 
ROUND LAKE, 


for booklet containing 


Continued 12 Years by 


A. Y. CORNELL 





DeLeone 


Francesco B. 


Schirmer and had its premier 


NEW YORK 


courses and tuition 








M. Guilmant visited the school in 1904, 
when students gave a special program 
for him, after which the master played 
for them. A dinner in his honor in the 
Hotel Astor followed. 


Women Graduates Successful 


Gertrude Elizabeth McKeller and 
Grace Leeds Darnell, graduates of the 
school, were the first women to pass fel- 
lowship examinations before the Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists. Nearly all the 
graduates are now members of the 
guild, and the school’s total number of 
graduates is more than 150. A number 
hold positions in churches on Fifth Ave- 
nue and twenty-five others are organists 
in other New York churches. The school 
has always made a point of securing 
posts for graduates and organists in 
cities in all parts of the United States 
owe their training to Dr. Carl and his 
associates. 


Six Scholarships Given 


The Hon. Philip Berolzheimer, a stu- 
dent in 1915, established in that year, 
with Mrs. Berolzheimer, a fund for six 
scholarships. For several years Mr. 
serolzheimer has also given seven sets 
of season tickets for Boston Symphony 
concerts in New York. Another gift 
from Mr. and Mrs. Berolzheimer has 
been a fund for the William C. Carl gold 
medal, to be presented to distinguished 
guests and artists, as well as to the stu- 
dent who annually attains the highest 
scholarship and shows greatest promise. 
Those who have thus far received the 
medal are the Rev. Dr. Howard Duffield, 
Dr. Humphrey J. Stewart, Samuel A. 
Baldwin, Philip Berolzheimer, Lillian 
Ellegood Fowler, Edith Birchard Hed- 
ner, Ralph Arthur Harris, Ella Golds 
worthy Cox and Carolyn M. Cramp. 

Students also have the advantage of 
membership in Dr. Car]’s master classes, 
held every week. The music of Bach 
forms the groundwork of all study. 


Regular sessions are held from Octo- 
ber to June, with a special summer 
course, under Willard Irving Nevins, 


from June 4 to Aug. 10. 
Brilliant Jubilee Recital 


At the graduation recital the guests 
of honor were Gaston Liébert, Minister 
Plenipotentiary and Director of the 
French Bureau of Information in the 
United States, and André Brouzet, Act- 
ing French Consul-General. The presen- 
tation of the William C. Carl Gold Medal 
to M. Jusserand was made by the Rev. 
Dr. Howard Duffield, and the acceptance 
speech by M. Liébert, in the name of the 
French Ambassador. He paid a tribute 


Charles Schlette, Lillian Ellegood Fowler and Clement R. Gale of the 
City Chamberlain of New York and Graduate of the School; Dr. 
Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, New York, 


William C. Carl, 
and Warren R. Hedden 


to Dr. Carl as one who “preserved in his 
heart and those of his pupils the spirit of 
a great master.” 

The prize in gold given by Dr. Car! 
for a march composed for the anniver- 
sary was awarded to Miss Darnell; a 
prize of $50 to the post-graduate student 
winning the highest mark, to Carolyn M. 
Cramp; the second prize of $25 for the 
next highest grade among post-gradu- 
ates, to Marta Elizabeth Klein, and the 
medal for the student winning the high- 
est mark at this year’s examination, to 
Marion Elsie Gerberich. 


The graduation recital revealed the 
excellent characteristics associated with 
graduates of this institution—technical 
brilliancy, interpretative resource, and 
great variety of effects in registration 
and dynamics. Graduates of this yea 
heard were Miss Gerberich, in Bach’s 
Toccata and Fugue in D Minor; Edith 
F. McIntosh, in the Finale from Widor’s 
Fifth Symphony; Paul Joseph Dotterer, 
in Bonnet’s “Variations de Concert,” and 
Raymond Griffin Rogers, in two move- 
ments from Guilmant’s Symphonie in D 
Minor. Miss Klein was heard in Césa: 
Franck’s “Grand Piéce Symphonique,” 
and Miss Cramp in the Finale from 
Vierne’s First Symphony. Olive Mar- 
shall, soprano soloist of the First Presby- 
terian Church, sang an aria from Han 
del’s “Il Penseroso.” * Dr. Duffield mad 
an address on the history of the school, 
and the benediction was pronounced by) 
the Rev. Dr. George Alexander, pastor 
of the church. George William Volke! 
of the class of 1925 played a Gigout work 
as the recessional. 

Dr. Carl read letters from President 
Coolidge. Governor Smith of New Yor 
Mayor Hylan, and M. Jusserand, and 
congratulatory missives from a numb 
of noted musicians, including Théodo1 
Dubois, Eugene Gigout, Joseph Bonnet, 
Clarence Eddy, T. Tertius Noble ar 
Humphrey J. Stewart. 

The school’s officers are Theodore Du- 
bois, formerly director of the Par 
Conservatoire, honorary president, and 
Joseph Bonnet, organist in the Chur 
of St. Eustache, Paris, honorary vic: 
president. The honorary advisory boa) 
comprises Eugene Gigout, Charles Tou 
nemire, George Jacob, Dr. Charles W 
Pearce, Louise Vierne, F. de la Tombel 
T. Yorke Trotter and John E. Wes 
The faculty includes Dr. William ‘ 
Carl, director, and Willard Irving Ne 
ins, organ department; Clement R. Ga 
and Warren R. Hedden, theory; Lillia 
Ellegood Fowler, preparatory depar' 
ment; Dr. Howard Duffield, hymnolog\ 


Lewis C. Odell, organ construction, a! 
Charles Schlette, organ tuning. The e 
aminers are Samuel A, Baldwin and D 


Clarence Dickinson. 


Director of 
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‘Miasic Models’ Built by Small Fingers in Cicero, Ill. 


Children’s Concerts of Chicago Symphony Have Unique Results in Schools—The Delectable Cooky- 
Characters Made by the Baker’s Son—After-Concert Impressions by the Youngest Generation 
—How Supervisor Winifred Smith Made the Concerts “‘Go’’ 


PML LL MeL Lee MMU a MM TM MM 


Chicago, May 31. 


HAT the children’s con- 

certs of the Chicago 
Symphony, under Fred- 
erick Stock, have done 
to train a new genera- 
tion of music-lovers is 
seen in the public schools of Cicero, 
which adjoins Chicago on the south- 
west. 

Several years ago, the Orchestral As- 
sociation worked out with Mr. Stock its 
plans for concerts in Orchestra Hall to 
educate the school children of Chicago 
to a real appreciation of the best music. 
Winifred V. Smith, supervisor of music 
in Cicero, tried to interest the parents 
of the Cicero school children in buying 
tickets for the series. Not meeting with 
the success she honed for, she bought 
and paid for ninety tickets, and sold 
these to the children. 

The harvest from this investment has 
been rich. This year there were 1000 
requests from the parents of Cicero 
school children who wanted to buy 
tickets for their youngsters, but only 
800 could be taken care of by the Or- 
chestral Association. The Cicero chil- 
dren ride to the concerts in a special 
train on the elevated lines, at reduced 
rates, and sometimes the children from 
the five Cicero schools fill the entire bal- 











cony. 
When the In and About Chicago 
Music Supervisors’ Club devised the 


scheme, two years ago, of an annual 
music memory contest in Orchestra Hall, 
with the Chicago Symphony furnishing 
the themes for the contest, the Cicero 
team romped away with first prize. No 
team was entered last year, but this 
year, with fifty-two school districts com- 
peting, from as far away as Urbana, III., 
the Cicero team made second place with 





746 points out of a possible perfect total 
of 750. 


The “Young Idea’s” Reactions 


Some of the written comments of the 
children on their impressions of the 
concerts are exceedingly interesting, and 
show a strong reaction to the orchestral 
music. Here are a few, chosen at ran- 
dom out of several thousand papers: 

“T enjoyed all the numbers, but in my 
opinion ‘Peer Gynt Suite’ was the best. 
I liked it because it has a story con- 
nected with it. I could just see the sun 
rising and lazy Peer Gynt yawning and 
stretching himself.” 

“The special train was very crowded 
and I was almost smothered when I got 
downtown, but it didn’t spoil my music 
anyway. I am very glad the company 
and orchestra make such a sacrifice to 
give us a concert to get us interested 
in good music.” 

“IT love to watch Mr. Stock’s hands. 
He makes such interesting movements.” 

“I was watching the man with the 
big drum. Every time he hit it, it 
sounded like thunder.” 

“There are many things shown in the 
compositions played by the Chieago 
Symphony at the children’s concerts. You 
may hear the beating of horses’ hoofs up- 
on the road illustrated very well bv the 
snare drum. The call to battle is always 
given by the trumpet. The flute is often 
called the bird-voice of the orchestra.” 

“When the music started I closed my 
eyes and imagined I was Peer Gynt 
watching the sun come up, first show- 
ing a purple color, then changing to 
crimson. For instance, a lord entering 
a city is accompanied by nobles and 
ladies who go ahead and make the road 
clear; so the sun has sunbeams go ahead 
and clear the way for the sun. The 
music has a story alk its own.” 

“The second two parts I enjoyed. The 
music made you dance and jump and 








Students 


The College of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Announcing 


A Summer Vocal Course 
July 5th to August 12th, 1924 


(a) Voice Production and Repertoire for Teachers, Artists and 


(b) Special Vocal Training for Public Speakers. 


Under the Personal Direction of 


DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 


Master Teacher of International Artists 


Associate Teacher 


MRS. DANIEL SULLIVAN 








“The Alice Nielsen Scholarship” 


One year’s Tuition under Dr. Sullivan will be awarded by Miss Alice 
Nielsen, famous American Prima Donna, to the student in 
this course who, after an open competitive examination, 
shows the greatest talent for singing 








Secretary 
Adolph Witschard 





Enrollments now. For further information apply Directress Department of 
Music College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Dr. Daniel Sullivan 
New York City Studios 
132 West 74th Street 


Telephone 
Endicott 0180 
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run, although you were sitting still in 
your seat.” 

“The Minuet for Strings made me 
think of George Washington dancing to 
those dainty tones.” 

“T think it is wonderful how Mr. 
Stock just draws the music from the 
different musicians. The violinists at- 
tracted my attention very much. They 
seemed just like a well-trained army, 
all keeping perfect time.” 

“My favorite piece was the ‘Unfin- 
ished’ Symphony by Schubert. It makes 
you feel far away among hardships.” 

“When I come home from the concerts 
I always sing the themes. They don’t 
seem to let me forget them.” 

“It seemed to put all of my sadness 
out of my head and filled it with a 
fairy feeling.” 

“I didn’t hardly breathe, and when 
they got through with a song I could 
hardly wait till the people finished 
clapping so they would play again.” 

“The movement ‘Ase’s Death’ is my 
favorite. It reminds me of a man who 
died three years ago and whose memory 
is very dear to me.” 

“The girl that was with me did not 
like the ‘Death of Ase’ because she 
thought it too sad. But a sad piece 
sounds nice once in a while.” 

“T liked to watch Mr. Stock and I 
liked to watch the men how full of grace 
they were and how the violins kept in 
time with each other.” 

“*Ase’s Death’ nearly brought me to 
tears.” 


“Building” Music Stories 


The school children of Cicero, as a 
development from their musical appre- 
ciation work and the children’s concerts, 
have begun building in sand and paper 
and dolls and wood and paint the stories 
of the music they hear. Annie I. 
Cooney, teacher of English in Cicero 
School, read to the children in her six 
English composition classes the stories 
of some of the suites and operas they 
had heard in the children’s concerts, and 
suggested that each class build models 
of the music-stories, which they could 
then describe in oral compositions. 

So the children in the six classes set 
to work, and built on their project-tables 
‘“Hiinsel and Gretel,” “Anitra’s Dance,” 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” “Mignon,” 
the “Nutcracker Suite,” and “Aida.” 
They vaulted over difficulties easily, for 
what one could not solve, the others 
could. They put different colored lights 
in the second act of “Hinsel and Gretel,” 
for one of them had read somewhere 
that Humperdinck experimented with 
lights of various colors in his studio 
while he was composing the opera. They 
made the burning castle in “Mignon” 
out of pasteboard and paint and colored 
paper, and represented the burning 
realistically by means of a red electric 
light shining from the castle’s interior 
on the figure of William Meister bear- 
ing Mignon in his arms. 

They surpassed themselves in making 
the gingerbread house. Grimm’s fairy 
tales, from which Humperdinck drew the 
plot of his opera, are very real to these 
children of the sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades. They made as toothsome a house 
as one can imagine, and the baker’s son 
cut up cooky dough into the form of 
children and baked up a large number 
to represent the boys and girls baked 
by the old witch in her oven. They 
were so tasty that the teachers, imitat- 
ing the Witch of the story, crept down 
surreptitiously after school and ate up 
a number of the cooky boys and girls. 
But they left enough so that the chil- 
dren would not suspect. 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





Danville, Ill., Society Gives “Bohemian 
Girl” in Concert Form 


DANVILLE, ILL., May 31.—The Dan- 
ville Choral Society presented “The Bo- 
hemian Girl” in concert form before a 
large audience on the evening of May 
20, in the Y. W. C. A. auditorium. It 
was one of the finest performances ever 
given by the Society and showed well the 
excellent training the members have re- 
ceived in the last three years under their 
able leader, G. Magnus Schutz of Chi- 
cago. The soloists were Helen Rahn, 
soprano, and Edwin Kemp, tenor, of 
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Chicago, who sang the roéles of Arline 
and Jhaddeus_ respectively. Danville 
artists sang most acceptably the other 
principal solo parts. Mrs. W. T. Shaf- 
fer, mezzo-soprano, as Queen of the 
Gipsies; Horace VY. Benjamin, baritone, 
as the Count; W. T. Shaffer, tenor, as 
Florestein, and Herbert L. Miller, bass, 
as Devilshoof, won hearty applause. This 
was the Soeiety’s closing concert of the 
season. The Musical Cycle and the 
Choral Society are to combine and pre- 
sent an artist course of four numbers 
next season. VERA K. DOWKER. 





After Seven Years, 
Tina Lerner, Pianist, 
Will Return to Stage 
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Tina Lerner, Pianist 


After an absence of seven years from 
public life, Tina Lerner, pianist, will 
return to the concert platform next sea- 
son under the management of Daniel 
Mayer. Mme. Lerner is remembered for 
her refined readings of Chopin and other 
composers of the romantic school. Com- 
bining a finished technic with interpreta- 
tive gifts of a high order, she made pro- 
grams that were models of their kind 
and played them with a charm that was 
irresistible. In private life Mme. 
Lerner is the wife of Vladimir Shavitch, 
conductor of the Syracuse Symphony. 


Bangor, Me., Gives Farrar Ovation 
BANGOR, ME., May 31.—A large audi- 
erce greeted Geraldine Farrar in the 
City Hall, after an absence of eight 
years, on May 21. As usual, she made a 
very striking appearance, singing three 
groups of German, French and Russian 
songs. She received a great ovation 
after the last number, and, after repeat- 
ed recalls, finally returned and sang the 
Habanera from “Carmen” in costume. 
Mme. Farrar was ably supported by 
Joseph Malkin, ’cellist, and Claude Gon- 
vierre, accompanist and pianist, each of 
whom contributed several solo groups. 
The concert was given under the man- 
agement of Anita Davis-Chase, associate 
manager with C. J. Foley of Boston. 
JUNE L. BRIGHT. 





Waterloo, Iowa, Club Presents Annual 
Guest Program 


WATERLOO, JIowA, May  31.—The 
Ladies’ Musical Improvement Club, one 
of the oldest and most exclusive musical 
clubs here, gave its annual guest pro- 
gram and luncheon to a company of 
forty-five at the home of Mrs. Oliver 
Stevenson recently. Mrs. E. R. Shoe- 
maker, the only one of the five charter 
members living here, gave a history of 
the organization. The first members 
were pianists and the membership was 
limited to twenty-four, each taking part 
on every program. As the membership 
increased, the members were divided into 
two groups. The same composer is 
studied for two consecutive meetings. 
Grace Cascaden is president and Mrs. 
C. C. Lindner secretary. 

BELLE CALDWELL. 





Ethelynde Smith in Nampa, Idaho 


NAMPA, IDAHO, May 31.—Ethelynde 
Smith gave a recital recently in the high 
school auditorium that was a success 
from every point of view. In a catholic 
choice of soprano songs, including a 
group of children’s pieces, Miss Smith 
gained immediate favor. The recital 
was under the auspices of the Pro- 
fessional and Business Woman’s Club. 
Glenn Moffat accompanied. 
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portunities td young American artists 
for study, culture and experience in the 
life and atmosphere of the Continent, 
and more especially in Rotie. Through 
private benefactions, it was finally pos- 
sible to extend the opportunities to in- 
clude creative musicians. The first 
fellowship went to Leo Sowerby in 1921. 
Howard Hanson, in a competition open 
to all composers of the United States, 
won the first American Prix de Rome 
in the same year. He sailed in January, 
1922, to take up the three years’ resi- 
dence at the Academy. 


In January of this year Mr. Hanson 
was back in this country to conduct 
performances of his own compositions. 
More especially did he come to conduct 
the New York Symphony in the first 
performance of his symbolic poem, 
“North and West,” for full orchestra and 
sixteen voices. 

It seems pertinent at this time to in- 
quire into this young man of twenty- 
seven and the music that he has been 
writing. Have his travels and experi- 
ence abroad given him something that 
he did not have before? Is he more 
or less of an American? Is he fulfilling 
expectations expressed in awarding him 
the prize? 


Important Orchestral Works 


Three works for orchestra lend them- 
selves to a fairly clear x-ray of his 
musical gifts: the Nordic Symphony 
(1921), the Symbolic Poem: “North 
and West” (1922), and the last, “Lux 
Aeterna,” finished on Christmas Day, 
1923. The latter work is for orchestra 
with viola obbligato and was written for 
Lionel Tertis. 


There has always been a vivid flare 
of youth in the music of Hanson. A 
barbaric rigor, hectic rhythms heedless 
of wind or wave, have lashed themselves 
forth in his struggles for self-revelation. 
Descended from the sons of Sweden, his 
music seems to have passed through the 
dark depths of the solemn forest of the 
land of his forebears, seems to have been 
slashed from the anvil of some old 
Viking. But a sense of unfulfillment, 
the pursuit of vague dreams, pervades 
his earlier works. 


It is in the Nordic Symphony, E 
Minor, Op. 21, that one begins to sense 
a new richness of material, a growing 
command of resources. His choice of 
Revelations, II, 7, as a superscription to 
the work, is typical of the faith, of the 
spiritual quality in all his work, that 
finds its full unfolding in “Lux Aeterna.” 

Constructed in freely classical form, 
the Symphony is cyclical, the first move- 
ment containing the material on which 
the entire symphony is based. This 


movement, strongly Nordic in character, 
sings of the solemnity, austerity and 
grandeur of the North; of its restless 
surging and strife, of its somberness and 
melancholy. At times one is being swept 
along on a storm-swept ocean, seeking 
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Howard Hanson, American Composer and 

Holder of a Fellowship of the American 
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a port where he may cast anchor. It 
is with something of a disappointment, 
a feeling akin to rebellion, that at such 
times the machinery seems to break in 
its own strugglings, and one is cast 
adrift in the wreckage. Here is power, 
but not yet in leash. 


The second movement, inscribed to the 
composer’s mother, is in marked con- 
trast. It is peaceful in character, with 
a feeling of wistful sadness. 

The intensity of devotion that is such 
a strong personal quality in the com- 
poser does not seem to find moving re- 
flection in this music. It is fluid and of 
a certain appealing lyricism. His pen- 
chant for the sobbing ’celli comes to the 
fore here in more than one compelling 
phrase. It is scored simply, but full 
of sonority and color. 

Inscribed to his father, the last move- 
ment is rugged and fiery in spirit. Here 
he pays tribute to the folk-songs of 


Sweden in several themes of folk-like 
character. One of them is an actual 
folk-tune. The Finale, following the 


third movement without pause, begins 
with a powerful reiteration of the open- 
ing theme of the Symphony and serves 
as a coda to the entire work. 

A trip through the Scandinavian 
countries furnishes the stimulus for his 
next large work, “North and West,” a 
symbolic poem. This is music that is 
vastly more elemental, more barbaric 
than that of the Symphony. Its open- 
ing Lento reflects the mellowing influence 
of the West in art. It is the breath 
of a mystical suppliant. Over an elabor- 
ate transition, the work breaks into an 
Alla Marcia where the brass blares 
forth in granolithic phrases. It is a 
gorgeous and buoyant parade, but a 
parade of steel and man-machines. 
Rhythms of terrific complexity struggle 
with each other in surges of giant vigor. 
Two dissonances, wrenched with titanic 
violence, bring the work to a close. This 
is an experiment in form and ideas, in 
conception, that many will question. But 
it represents an indisputable growth in 
command of media. It may be too re- 
sponsive to the hectic, nervous times of 
the day. With the passing of the day 
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it may prove to be only a riser on the 
stairway of his artistic destiny. 


“Lux Aeterna” 


Should “North and West” seem in- 
expressive of the big, vital, fundamental 
things of life, “Lux Aeterna” is the 
stream of life itself. The stream that 
begins in the aeons agone, and though 
it flows through the deep valleys of 
grief, makes fertile the broad plains 
or is torn by the jagged rocks that mark 
out the mountain torrent, it moves 
majestically on to its rest in the ocean 
of eternity. Here the artist is in the 
world, but not of it. Here is clarity, 
orderliness, conciseness. Its truth does 
not require proof. The heart accepts it. 
It sings of a rock-hewn faith in the 
divine order of things. From Rome he 
has received that which he took to it. 
It seems strangely luminous that this 
Credo should have been completed on 
the Day of the Nativity. 

Here is a philosophy of life that does 
not develop in the hurried spaces between 
the catching of subway trains. Why 
do we here in America make it so hard 
to do big things? With recognition we 
demand that one become a big social 
figure. We make him a martyr to his 
own success. “Lux Aeterna” gives one 
the hope that America cannot lay its 
Prix de Rome men on such an altar. 
Here is music that chants not of America 
as an arrogant fledgling, bumptuous 
child of the world. This is America, the 
alchemist of all the nations, the music 
of all the nations in one. An expression 
of the truth which gives life to all 
peoples: the old world and the new. 

WESLEY LA VIOLETTE. 





Florence Parr-Gere to Give Prize for 
Poem on Music 


A prize of $50 for the best poem on 
music is offered by Florence Parr-Gere, 
composer. Entries will be received by 
Mrs. W. Hunt Bartlett, 27 West Sixty- 


seventh Street, New York, until Nov. 30. 
Envelopes containing manuscripts should 
bear the inscription “Music Poem.” 
There are no limitations as to form 
except that no verses may exceed 32 lines 
in length. Mrs. Parr-Gere intends to 
give the winning poem a musical setting. 





As soloist with the Orpheus Club, 
Ridgewood, N. Y., recently, Mary Mel- 
lish, soprano, gained favor by the charm 
of her singing and her engaging per- 
sonality. 


ERNEST 


KINGSWELL-SMITH 


Pianist 


Teaching in New York This Summer 
Classes for Students and Teachers 


604 West 112th St. 
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of invaluable assistance. 


A man’s voice does not demonstrate well to 
a woman student ‘and vice versa, but with the 


Oscar Saenger Course 
in Vocal Training 


actual examples of tone production are af- 
forded for each student’s type voice, and so are 


Victor Records of the Oscar Saenger Course 
are on sale by all dealers in Victor products. 
Ask to hear them. 
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by her authoritative musicianship an 
rich contralto voice in the “Almight 
Power” from “Rienzi.” Mr. Scott wa 
heard to good effect in the “Song to th 
Evening Star” from “Tannhauser,” an 
Mr. Whitehill was an impressive Wota 
in “Wotan’s Farewell to Brinnhilde 
from “The Valkyrie.” But most enjoy 
able were the ensemble numbers—th 
finale, chorus and quintet from Act I o 
“Lohengrin” and the ensemble finale fron 
“The Mastersingers,” with which th 
festival ended. It was a joy to hea 
throughout the English language (ex 
cept in Hans Sachs’ final dissertatio: 
from “The Mastersingers,”’ which M1 
Whitehill delivered in German), and to 
realize that it is no harder to understand 
from our singers than German or French: 
or Italian. Certainly Mr. Althouse pro- 
jected every word distinctly, without 
marring the beauty of his voice or his 
phrasing, and the others in less degree 
were also understood. In the singing of 
those who have studied English as a 
language of song, the use of our native 
tongue presents no difficulties. 
FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





Lauri-Volpi to Sing at Ravinia in Auber 
Revival 


A revival of Auber’s “Fra Diavolo” 
by the Ravinia Opera Company will give 
special prominence to Giacomo Lauri- 


Volpi, Metropolitan Opera tenor, who 
left New York for Chicago on June 4. 
This engagement will mark Mr. Lauri- 
Volpi’s début at Ravinia, where he will 
sing Radames in “Aida.” and other lead- 
ing réles. In September Mr. Lauri-Volpi 
goes to La Scala. Milan, to appear in 
“Andrea Chenier,” after which he will 
visit Buenos Aires. His appearances at 
the Metropolitan next February are to 
be preceded by concert engagements in 
America, beginning in December. 





Members of the New York String 
Quartet will spend their holiday at Oak 
Lodge, their camp, near Burlington, Vt. 





The singing of Marjorie Squires, con- 
tralto, gained her the favor of a 
Fredonia, N. Y., audience when she 
appeared there recently. 
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ST. LOUIS ORGANIZES 
ENSEMBLE SERIES 


New Society Will Give Two 
Concerts Annually—Hear 
Whiteman’s Band 


By Herbert W. Cost 





St. Louis, May 31.—To insure an an- 
nual season of chamber music in St. 
Louis, devotees of this form of music 
have formed the S$ Louis Chamber 
Music Society and are selling member- 
ships to cover admission costs to two 
concerts each season. Two concerts are 
planned annually for the next three 
years, one by the Flonzaley Quartet and 
the other by the New York String 
Quartet. It will be under the manage- 
ment of Elizabeth Cueny, who is being 
assisted in the movement by Mrs. Lucian 
R. Blackmer, H. Worthington Eddy, 
Mrs. Victor Ehling, Emmett Gruner, 
J. H. Gundlach, Mrs. Oscar Johnson, 
Hugo Koehler, Mrs. Charles M. Rice, 
Charles H. Stix, Mrs. J. P. Thomy and 
Aaron Waldheim. 

The regular spring business meeting 
of the Musicians’ Guild was held in the 
studios of Leo C. Miller, on May 19. 
The Guild went on record indorsing the 
Musicians’ Fund of America and com- 
pleted unfinished business. Officers 
were elected for the forthcoming season 
as follows: Leo C. Miller, president; Mrs. 
Julie Stevens Bacon, vice-president; 
George Enzinger, treasurer, and Edna 
C. Lieber, secretary. Ernest C. Krohn 
was again made chairman of the exec- 
utive committee. The Guild reported 
175 members. 

Paul Whiteman and his band of 
twenty-five instrumentalists came to the 
Odeon on May 21, under Elizabeth 
Cueny’s management. About 500 per- 


sons‘ were turned away. Victor Her- 
bert’s four “Serenades,” found much 
favor. George Gershwin was the piano 
soloist, playing his own “Rhapsody in 
Blue” with orchestral accompaniment. 

The Steindel Trio, comprising H. Max 
Steindel, ‘cellist; Esmerelda Berry-Mays, 
violinist, and Mrs. Carl J. Luyties, 
pianist, assisted by Marie Becker, so- 
prano, gave a program for the Women’s 
Club on May 22. 


The concert in the high school audi- 
torium on May 23 closed the series given 
by the music department of the public 
schools, under the personal direction of 
Eugene M. Hahnel, supervisor. Begin- 
ning on May 14, the series opened with 
‘a concert by 400 players from the junior 
elementary orchestras; Thursday eve- 
ning brought the sixth annual concert 
of 750 selected singers from the fifth 
and sixth grades and on the following 
evening a similar concert of selected 
voices from the high schools was given, 
the soloists being Willibald Kawten, 
pianist; Helen Traubel, soprano, and 
Max Muller-Rode, ’cellist. Miss Traubel 
was accompanied by Rudolph Ganz, 
who made fitting and complimentary re- 
marks. The sixth annual concert of the 
combined advanced elementary school 
orchestras, assisted by William Brown, 
violinist, and Noel Poepping, bassoon, 
was given on May 21. On the following 
night the seventh and eighth grade 
pupils were heard in choruses with Mar- 
guerite Grace, violinist, Birdie Hilb, so- 
prano, and H. B. Maginn, pianist, as 
soloists. Capacity audiences were in 
attendance each night and credit should 
be given to Ethel M. Hudson, John W. 
Hall,.M. Teresa Finn, Pauline Arnold, 
and the other assistants of Mr. Hahnel. 
The ninth annual high school concert 
was given at the City Club, Dr. A. S. 
Wolf presiding, on May 24. 





Musicale Given in Rockville Center 


ROCKVILLE CENTER, N. Y., May 31.—A 
musicale, given in the South Side High 
School in connection with the card meet 
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A TRIUMPH FOR AMERICAN OPERA! 





ALGLALA 


An Indian Opera 


Text by CECIL FANNING 


Music by FRANCESCO B. DE LEONE 


First Performance, Akron, Ohio, May 23, 1924 


Principals of the Cast 


MABEL GARRISON........... Soprano 
CECH PANNIIGS........2.0% Baritone 


CARL GROSSMAN 


EDWARD JOHNSON........... Tenor 
FRANCIS SADLIER............. Basso 
ibe eee’ Conductor 


PRESS COMMENT 


“Three thousand in Akron cheer new American opera.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
“Critics acclaim opera ‘Alglala’ a great triumph.”—-Akron Evening Times. 

“Theme of opera is beautiful.”—Akron Press. 

“Viewed perspectively, the achievement as a whole impresses the music expert as one 
of exceptional character.”—Pierre V. R. Key in the Akron Beacon-Journal. 

“I heard only the matinee performance, but tnat was enough to convince me that I was 
listening to a creative talent with an intuitive perception of dramatic values in operatic 


writing. 


Added to this is a rare gift for melodic invention and atmospheric coloration, 


both in the vocal as well as the orchestral score.’—Wilson G. Smith in the Cleveland 


Press. 


Published by G. SCHIRMER, INC., New York 





under the auspices of the special memo- 
rial clock fund committee of the Parent- 
Teachers’ Association, brought forward 
Helen Thomas, soprano, a pupil of Gina 
Viafora, who sang with delightful effect 
in an aria from “Gioconda” and a sere- 
nade by Brahms. Violin solos were con- 
tributed by Jack Gray and a vocal quar- 
tet was composed of Charles A. Zipp, 
Van A. Potter, Herbert Childs and 
Frank Viellard. Marion Luyster De Voe 
accompanied. 


HONOR BAND STAND DONOR 








New York Sponsors Testimonial Pro- 
gram to Elkan Naumburg 


Elkan Naumburg, who gave Decora- 
tion Day concerts in Central Park for 
many years and who is the donor of the 
new band stand, was honored by the city 
on this anniversary with a testimonial 
program given, as one of Mayor Hylan’s 
Peoples’ Concerts, by the Kaltenborn 
Orchestra. Mr. Naumburg was pre- 
vented by illness from attending, but 
heard the concert by radio. 

Some 20,000 persons comprised an 
audience that was enthusiastic in the 
extreme, and that was particularly 
pleased when Franz Kaltenborn, con- 
ductor, picked up the melody of Johann 
Strauss’ Waltz “Wiener Blut” on his 
violin. 

The Orchestra, numbering sixty, was 
also happy in the Overture to “Rienzi,” 
the 1812 Overture of Tchaikovsky, Liszt’s 
Rhapsody No. 1, the Dream Music from 
“Hansel and _ Gretel,” Mendelssohn’s 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream” Scherzo 
and Wedding March and a selection from 
“Faust.” 

An address was given by the Rev. Dr. 
Alexander M. Lyons of Albany. 

The soloist was Evelyn MacNevin, 
whose resonant and warm contralto rang 
out brilliantly in “Mon coeur s’ouvre a 
ta Voix” from “Samson et Dalila.” Asa 
pendant, Miss MacNevin gave “Dawn- 
ing,” with orchestral accompaniment, 
with an expression that still further en- 
deared her to her auditors. 





Whiteman’s Band Heard in Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, May 31.—Paul White- 
man’s Orchestra gave a concert at Music 
Hall here before a sold-out house that 
demanded encore after encore. Mr. 
Whiteman presented the program which 
he gave in New York this winter, hav- 
ing as its principal features Mr. Gersh- 
win’s “Rhapsody in Blue” for piano and 
orchestra, with the composer as soloist, 
and Victor Herbert’s Four Serenades. 
The concert was under the management 
of H. Thuman. 





Sixty Recitals Among Engagements of 
Estelle Gray-Lhevinne 

Sixty recitals in nine weeks is the 

record being made by Estelle Gray- 

Lhevinne, whose violin playing has been 

heard by many audiences in Pennsyl- 


vania this spring. These concerts cover 
a period from May 1 to July 7 and fol- 
low a tour to the Pacific Coast on which 
Mme. Gray-Lhevinne appeared in 107 
programs, Nine concerts were con- 
tributed to Pittsburgh’s music week by 
this artist. 





Choral of Cranford Gives 
Initial Concert 


CRANFORD, N. J., May 31.—Amy Eller- 
man, contralto, and Calvin Coxe, tenor, 
were soloists at the initial concert of 
the Woman’s Choral of Cranford re- 
cently, Miss Ellerman’s songs were de- 
lightful. Her voice is beautiful, and her 
diction clear. Mr. Coxe’s solos revealed 
a fine voice used with a good method 
and intelligence. Under Lillian An- 
drews of Elizabeth, N. J., the choir 
showed well-trained voices of exceptional 
quality. 
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PLATTSBURG HOLDS” 
FIFTH MAY FESTIVAL: 


Charles F.. Hudson ‘Directs’ 
Work of Local Artists in - 
Symphony Concerts 


PLATTSBURG, N. Y., May 27.—Clinton 
County’s Fifth Annual May Music Festi- 
val was given here May 19-24 with un- 
usual success. The event was managed 
by Charles F. Hudson, conductor, and 
Frederick C. Hudson, associate conductor, 
The artists, the ensemble players and the 
teachers of the county contributed their 
share to the programs and helped to 
make the Festival an artistic endeavor 
as well as a highly enjoyable one. 

Among the organizations which took 
part in the Festival programs were 
the Plattsburg Symphony Orchestra, 
Charles F. Hudson, conductor; the 
Junior Symphony Orchestra and the 
Students’ Orchestra Club of Plattsburg, 
both under the leadership of Frederick 
C. Hudson; the Plattsburg High School 
Orchestra and the High School Girls’ 
Glee Club and the Choral Club of the C. 
D. of A., Mary E. Looby, president, and 
the Plattsburg Glee Club, Dr. I. A. 
Boule, president, as well as the Lyon 
Mountain Boys’ Band, Utley Gunter, 
conductor, and the Musical Art Club. 
The soloists of the concerts were headed 
by Prof. Harold Butler, Dean of the Col- 
lege of Fine Arts of Syracuse University, 
bass-baritone; Earle Hummel, violinist; 
Stanley Hummel, pianist and Maud 
Clark Guibord, harpist. 

The programs for the Festival in- 
cluded three recitals of pupils of Platts- 
burg music teachers, several instru- 
mental concerts, a grand choral concert 
given by Plattsburg’s combined singing 
clubs, and the Festival Chorus, accom- 
panied by an expanded orchestra. At 
this concert the soloists were Mary Kav- 
anagh, soprano, and Mrs. John P. Tier- 
ney, contralto. On the last afternoon of 
the Festival a special children’s program 
was given by the combined instrumental] 
groups of Plattsburg. 

After the last concert Prof. G. M. 
Elmendorf, chairman of the executive 
board of the Festival Association, spoke 
enthusiastically of the success of the en- 
terprise and the tireless work of those 
who had made it possible. He dwelt par- 
ticularly on the work of Charles F. Hud- 
son, not only in preparing for the Fes- 
tival, but in developing the musical taste 
of the community and thanked him in the 
name of the music-lovers of Plattsburg 
for what he had done. 








New York Symphony to Play in Havana 
Next Season 


The New York Symphony has accept- 
ed an invitation to present four concerts 
in Havana next season. This visit will 
mark the first appearance of any for- 
eign symphonic organization in Cuba. 
Walter Damrosch will conduct. The con- 
certs will be given in the Payret Theater, 
the first on Jan. 30, and will be under 
the auspices of the Sociedad Pro-Arte 
Musicale, of which Marie Teresa G. de 
Giberga is the president. George Engles, 
concert manager, returned from Cuba 
last week. 





Margaret Naumann Appointed Super- 
visor in Cedar Falls Schools 


CEDAR FALLS, Iowa, May 31.—Mar- 
garet Naumann of Davenport has been 
appointed supervisor of music in the 
public schools of Cedar Falls, and will 
assume the position in the fall. She 
will succeed Mabel Dace who will be-: 
come assistant supervisor of music in 


the city schools at Davenport, after 
three years here. BELLE CALDWELL. 





Appearing as soloist with the Chatham 
Choral Society, in Chatham, Ont., Judson 
House, tenor, won a marked success. 
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‘PAUL WHITEMAN 


‘‘Whiteman inspiring. 
e rs . 9 
A genuine musical genius.’ 


‘¢¢NONVENTION HALL was the scene of a joyous musical romp last 

Bent when Paul Whiteman, who has become the logical leader of all 
the throng of jazz interpreters of the day, came with his orchestra to play 
a program made up entirely of the sort of music that has made him famous. 
Instruments that squawked, instruments that crooned, instruments that 
sobbed, instruments that laughed and instruments that blended into strange- 
ly alluring patterns, furnished an entertainment that was of a quality as 
typically American as a baseball game, and quite as exciting. The large 
audience listened with rapt delight, and at the end of the program the 
hall shook with applause and cheers. Many a prima donna would have 
given half her income for such a demonstration as rewarded the aggrega- 
tion of jazz musicians. 

“Mr. Whiteman and his men unquestionably bring a musical message that 
has significance, if for no other reason than because it indicates the trend 
of American musical composition. It is music like nothing else on earth. 
By all rules of critical procedure it is music that should be severely frowned 
on by the intellectuals, but by all rules of human nature it is music that can 
no more be resisted than a first kiss in the moonlight. Many persons who 
sat through the Metropolitan Opera Company performances last week, and 
enjoyed them, found themselves secretly swaying to the alluring rhythm of 
the Whiteman Band and secretly chuckling to themselves at the contrast in 
the two forms of musical entertainment.” 








Rochester Herald 
May 16th, 1924. 
ésTT.HEY play the music, which they make a business of, very expertly; 
when it is queer, they make it very, very queer; when it is charming, 
the charm is there, and when it is truly beautiful, the players are equally 
successful with it. The hall was filled, and the crowd was enthusiastic from 
first to last; it had reason to be. After all, it is a great satisfaction to be 
entertained.” 


Rochester Democrat and Chronicle 
May 16th, 1924. 


66 R. WHITEMAN’S orchestra contains four saxophones, eight violins, 
two pianos, two trumpets, two tubas, two ’cellos, two horns, oboe, 
English horn, clarinets and the percussion instruments. In addition, there 
is a banjo, most adroitly played, and an accordion. Some of the men play 
several instruments in turn. They all watch their leader with intent care 
and play with most admirable precision, with infectious spirit and much 
pleasing variety of expression.” 
Buffalo Express 
May 17th, 1924 


¢¢ DAUL WHITEMAN, with his organization of clever instrumentalists, ° 
which he designated as a Modern American orchestra, demonstrated Follow ing Three Sold-out 
last evening in the Broadway auditorium, as he has elsewhere, that a thing 
well done takes unto itself worth in the well-doing. Whiteman has directed 
his attention to jazz, that musical madness which has enjoyed several years’ 


vegue in the ballroom; has developed it, has subjected it to the refining ad 
influence of definite orchestral scoring, and now presents his improved n ; 
popular American music on the concert platform.” 


Buffalo Evening News 
May 17th, 1924 


66 Vy SITEMAN is truly inspiring. He has a genuine musical genius.” of t] 1e [ e S nN 


St. Louis Times 
May 22nd, 1924 
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of 4y Sewret pres the concert was a highly interesting event in the aac 
musical season. Those who love jazz loved every jazzy moment that 
they could find. Those who do not love the jazz excesses delighted in the 


signs of a better day coming, thanks to the influence that an organization LEADING CRI TICS ACKNO E. 


like the Paul Whiteman Orchestra must exert in the long run. He is 


perhaps a more conclusive proof to the popular mind than a symphony SUPREM rh bd IN HIS ab 


orchestra that the blatancies of jazz were signs of disease, and that there 


must be something to rhythm and of melodic and harmonic beauty in EFFOR AY TO ELE VA TE Pl Le 


music,” 
Toronto Mail and Empire 
Saturday, May 31st, 1924 


“Mr. Whiteman does not burlesque modern music, but attempts by 


musical contrasts to increase the appreciation of better popular music. TL: ; a vel , f 95 sos all ‘ seen (hums 
c | s chestra oO 2 musicians W $ 

One could say that he elevates it by making a symphony out of it. The Mr. Whiteman and his o | * 7 

performance of the orchestra last night was marked by a dignity and ensavcements during July. August and September for specia (@ons 

refinement that was wholly refreshing.” hate. z 


Toronto Globe 
Saturday, May 31st, 1924 


Now Booking Transcontinepl 





sf ny one remembers some of the academic musical compositions that 
have obtained performance and even prizes in order to ‘give Ameri- 
can composers a chance’ and compares them with the most advanced and a: 
subtle of the compositions played last night, one must concede a greater BUESCHER INSTRUMENTS 


vitality and originality to the latter.” ° 
Louisville Courier-Journal : ' ° ’ e 
May 20th, 1924 Tour Direction: F. C. Coppicus 
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rig Concert Tour 
Sind Canada 


VOEEDGE Mk. WHITEMAN’S 


S #LD AND PRAISE HIS 
i PHALAR AMERICAN MUSIC 


nd {immer rehearsing new programs. They will accept a few 


jal @ons. 


neal Tour All Season 1924-25 
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‘An Apostle of the American 
Renaissance in Music’’ 


ad. SUMMARY of impressions left by last night’s concert leads to the 
inevitable conclusion that jazz is being improved, and that it is a 
form of musical composition that has come to stay. Perhaps it may be the 
new American music. Paul Whiteman even may be the apostle of the 


American renaissance in music.” 
William Smith Goldenburg 
Cincinnati Enquirer 
May 21st, 1924 


sséX AR. WHITEMAN taught that jazz music, when properly played, can 

be truly beautiful. In fact, he objects to the word ‘jazz.’ He 

calls modern compositions the ‘melodious music of today.’ And melodious 
they are, at least when executed by Whiteman’s orchestra.” 

Cincinnati Times Dispatch 


66 AST night Whiteman and his orchestra achieved the feat of filling 
Music Hall, even to standing room, the first time this season. 

“No noses need be turned up at this victory of popular music, for White- 
man, with his ‘Experiment in American Music,’ has placed this much 
sniffed-at and much-maligned field of music on a level which makes it 
impossible for musicians to dismiss it as trivial. First of all he has bridged 
the gap, more apparent than real, which has been held to exist between 
jazz and music of the better sort. This has been accomplished by elimi- 
nating the blatant vulgarity of the older jazz music which made it, and 
rightly, anathema to musicians of taste.” 

“The haphazard element in the performance of popular music has been 
definitely abolished. Instead we are given music in the popular idiom, 
carefully scored for an orchestra especially designed for its performance. 
By such treatment jazz is gone and in its place we have what Whiteman 
calls ‘melodious music of today.’ 

“Analysis of the newer development would seem to indicate the basis 
upon which the vogue of popular music rests. It has, first of all, humor 
in the broadest sense of the word. And it has rhythm, both obvious and 
subtle. Whiteman’s treatment of his American subject matter makes it 
not altogether inapt to call him the Mark Twain of music.” 

Cincinnati Commercial Tribune 
May 21st, 1924 


66 ESTERDAY Pittsburgh heard for the first time the quite original and 

decidedly bizarre orchestra developed and conducted by Paul Whiteman. 
Now it has become increasingly recognized of late that, if America is to 
have a distinct musical idiom entirely its own, one altogether free from 
European influences, the foundation of this national expression of music 
will have its roots somewhere in what is popularly known as jazz. 

“Really to condemn jazz music in the abstract, as do some of our high- 
brows, is musical snobbery pure and simple. It has more individuality, more 
subtlety of rhythm, even more refinement, than the popular music of other 
countries. Here and there, indeed, recently it has become no unusual thing 
to come across harmonic progression very modern, complex and atmospheric. 
Paul Whiteman is credited with accomplishing more in the direction of the 
better development of jazz through his orchestral concerts than any other 
man living. Certainly he is a very forcible figure on the platform and his 
orchestra plays superbly.” 
Pittsburgh Gazette Times 
May 20th, 1924 


‘sD AUL WHITEMAN gave us much to think about yesterday at the 

Murat, when his modern American orchestra was presented in two 
concerts by Ona B. Talbot. Whiteman does not attempt to burlesque 
modern music. He attempts by musical contrasts to increase appreciation 
for better popular music. His musicians do not throw instruments up in 
the air and neither do they go insane with acrobatics while playing. They 
seek to present music with a modern dignified touch. 

“Whiteman conducts his orchestra with as much dignity and legitimate 
attention during his program proper as one would expect from the con- 
ductor of a great symphony orchestra. 

“That is exactly what Whiteman is attempting to do—to elevate modern 


music by making a symphony out of it.” 
Walter D. Hickman 


Indianapolis Times 
May 19th, 1924 


6<TTVHE ‘Rhapsody in Blue,’ by George Gershwin, was the most important 
innovation of the program. Mr. Gershwin has taken four ‘blue’ themes 
and has developed them into a work that has an interesting orchestral back- 
ground and sgems to be of real musical significance. It is this sort of thing 
that will in time put jazz in a higher place and settle the question of its 
limitations.” 
Cleveland Times 
May 27th, 1924 
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THE SUMMER MUSIC SEASON 


ROM a puny, anaemic infant, whose very ex- 

istence it was fashionable to deny, the summer 
music season in this country has grown into a 
sturdy youngster. It is not so long since the dog 
days were a time of fasting and sacrifice for music- 
lovers. New York had music—of a kind—and so 
had a few larger cities here and there over the 
country. But the concerts given, say, a dozen years 
ago were hardly up to the artistic standard obtain- 
ing today. Many remember the Mall symphony 
concerts with pleasure and, while they were given 
with a reduced orchestra, they were often highly 
enjoyable affairs. In those days, however, it was 
too frequently a case of simply seeing the orchestra 
(unless one arrived hours beforehand), since 
“shells” and similar devices for the aid and com- 
fort of open-air listeners were not commonly in 
use. 

Today there is plenty of music, admirably played 
and “projected,” for those who spend their sum- 
mers in the cities. In the East and Middle West 
there is a tempting array of events. New York 
will again have the Stadium series and the Gold- 
man Band Concerts, besides a possible open-air 
opera season; Chicago will again enjoy the famous 
Ravinia Park opera; in St. Louis and Cincinnati 
there will be excellent and abundant opera. On the 
Pacific Coast the outlook is equally good. The 
Greek Theater of the University of California at 
Berkeley will be the scene of varied musical events, 
and the great Bowl at Hollywood will again hold 
thousands of music enthusiasts at the summer or- 
chestral concerts. 

These are but a few of the centers where music 
of high standard will be performed during the 
torrid months. It is plain, even from this brief 
tabulation, that the summer music season has be- 
come a period as actual—even if not as important 
or protracted—as the regular winter season. The 
popularity of open-air music, and the necessity of 
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providing for those concert-goers whose duties 
allow of few hot-weather diversions, insure the per- 
manence of the summer music season. 





VICTOR HERBERT 


ANY American composers have mastered the 

technic of music, a few are blessed with taste 
and imagination, and once in a’ way an individual 
combines in his art craftsmanship and distinction. 
Victor Herbert did this and more. He wooed, with a 
charm as natural as it is irresistible, the popular ear, 
and by a caprice of art his music delights the dis- 
cerning no less than the vulgar. The melodies he 


poured forth so prodigally are only occasionally com- 


monplace; they have that mysterious attribute called 
style which marks the master-artist. He wrote 
too readily and too much, and inevitably not all 
his music is of equal worth. That holds true as 
well of greater creative men. His technical skill 
was uncanny, even in this day of tonal conjurers. 
A Herbert score “sounds”’—every note tells and 
sparkles like the colors on a fine canvas. Partly 
this perfection is due to his sound training and 
painstaking study; yet other men have had equal 
educational advantages and have accomplished 
nothing. They lacked the quality—shall we call 
it genius?—that was in a high degree Mr. 
Herbert’s. 

Composer, conductor, ’cellist, Mr. Herbert’s 
special contribution to music in this country was 
his light operas. He showed that the operetta form 
could be successfully cultivated by musicians of 
taste and training; that it was a form worthy of 
respect. As a man, he was esteemed for his open 
and genial personality, his ready wit, his friendli- 
ness. The composer leaves a host of admirers, who 
mourn his passing with a feeling of personal loss. 
His place in American music—in the world’s music 
—is secure and, being in a high sense unique, will 
always remain his very own. 


, 


“CHANT DU ROSSIGNOL” 


HEY are now putting our little feathered 

friends “on the ether.” In England, where 
springtime has been raging for several weeks, the 
chant of the nightingale has been snared in a radio 
micronometer and relayed to a palpitating populace. 
The poetic bird, we grieve to say, was tricked into 
the act of song. A very prima donna for reticence, 
it was finally incited to warble by the passionate 
notes of a ’cello. After that all was smooth broad- 
casting. 

What a lovely lesson is here! The bird that 
entranced a fabled Emperor of Cathay, that tips 
with silver rhyme the pens of poets and others, 
the small shy songster of spring and twilit passion 
—stooping thus to conquer! It is the least bit like 
the tale of Punch of the quaint gentleman who 
doted on Nature and all her works. But not Nature 
in the rough. No! He adored birds, trees, nests 
and such-like in the cool, cloistered comfort of 
“Sahf Kensington.” No wet, messy Kew or Ep- 
ping Forest for him. A “proper Londoner” he, his 
segment of heaven was a corridor in the Museum 
where, in neat cases, warblers, finches, buntings, 
plovers, lapwings, spread their feathered charms 
tranquilly and with patience. He had an “idear” 
toward which his country is already groping her 
way. ‘“What’s to prevent them getting records 
like of all these birds and broadcasting them?” he 
sensibly asks. Then one may walk, dry-shod and 
decorous, through South Kensington the while 
stuffed songsters carol their little hearts away. 
It’s certainly an “idear’! Happily, England is 
moving in the right direction. Let poets make 
ready their quills; the nightingale is broadcasting 
from BOSH! 


AKRON SETS AN EXAMPLE 


KRON lately set a commendable example for 
A other American communities to follow by 
producing a new opera by two native Ohioans. By 
that act a city noted chiefly for its industrial ac- 
complishments showed that it has a softer and finer 
side. Whether Mr. De Leone and Mr. Fanning 
have written a masterpiece in the Indian opera 
“Alglala,” or the opposite, is relatively unimportant. 
Their work afforded a community a chance to do 
a broad-spirited act, and Akron was not found 
wanting. Every townsman, from the rich man 
on the hill to the humblest rubber-worker in the 
factory, was excited over this premiére. ‘“Alglala” 
belonged in a sense to them; they believed in it 
and its authors. 

America needs just this warm community spirit 








if something resembling Europe’s artistic tradi- 
tions is ever to take shape in this country. Ever. 
city has talented sons; who should take pride i 
them and give them a helping hand if not the cit 
in which they live and work? Akron has done we 
in thus sponsoring a native work, and her actio 
deserves to be imitated in all parts of the countr). 
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Celebrity of Song Sits for a Famous Compatriot 


A portrait of John McCormack by Sir William Orpen, 
R. A., was placed on view at the 156th exhibition of the 
Royal Academy in London. Orpen has been a friend of 
the singer for many years. He is himself a native of 
Dublin, and first became interested in Mr. McCormack 
when the latter was beginning his career in the Irish 
city. The portrait was done last summer, during Mr. 
McCormack’s visit to London. He has not sung in the 
latter city for several years, but will give a recital 
there in the latter part of June. 

Stratton—The prediction of a pessimistic school 
teacher did not stop Charles Stratton, American tenor, 
from becoming a concert artist. The pedagogue in 
question didn’t look kindly on music and discouraged 
his pupils from straying from academic paths. He fore- 
saw a “bad end” for Mr. Stratton if he persisted in his 
“evil ways.” The genial singer confesses that he can't 
resist sending an occasional review of his concerts to 
his former mentor. 

Dux—-In Havana concert-giving is attended by un- 
expected adventures, according to Claire Dux. The 
soprano recently returned from Cuba, where she gave 
two recitals. She relates that her first appearance was 
postponed because of a general strike that tied up 
everything on the island. Among those who “downed 
tools” were the piano movers! However, after some 
delay, the instrument was placed in the hall, and the 
concert went off smoothly. 

Goossens—A new English opera may soon be forth- 
coming from one of the most facile pens of today— 
that of Eugene Goossens, who is now reported to be at 
work on a score based on Arnold Bennett’s play “Ju- 
dith.” The libretto is a most effective one, following 
the Biblical tale of the heroine who slew the enemy 
leader, Holofernes. Mr. Goossens is known in America 
both for his chamber music and other compositions and 
for his work as conductor of the Rochester Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. 

Courboin—When Charles M. Courboin’s recital was 
broadcast from Wanamaker Auditorium in New York 
not long ago, the listeners included one in far-away 
Bournemouth. The newspaper Le Matin of Antwerp 
received a ietter from a Mrs. Fischer of the English 
city, asking whether the artist was the son of Jules 
Courboin, who, during the war, was one of a colony 
of Belgian refugees that lived at Bournemouth. Iden- 
tity was established, and so an acquaintance was re- 
newed through the air. 


Hess—Artists are as a rule more or less supersti- 
tious, but most of them believe in a lucky number. It 
is curious, however, to see what numbers are picked 
as the unlucky ones. Usually 13 and 7 are the bad ones, 
and sometimes 17 is considered lucky. When Myra Hess 
made her first appearance in America her manager, 
Annie Friedberg, never touched the subject of numbers, 
but it so happened that the pianist’s American début 
was scheduled for Jan. 17. When Miss Hess heard 
about it she was very happy. In this case there seemed 
to be something in the superstition. The success of 
Miss Hess in America, from the very start, is now musi- 
cal history. 
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ont and Counterpoint 





By Cantus Firraus. Jr 





The Ordeals of Orpheus 


a smooth article. 





peg, smoke cigarettes and skin a cat. 
school except when they sang. He was strong on music. 
a second-hand store he got hold of a beautiful golden harp, 
and on this he played, to the delight of the entire neighborhood, 


RPHEUS was born in Greece, and being born in Greece he was 
In due time he learned to play mumble 


He was no good at 
At 


including himself. In the summer time he would sit down under a tree and 
play on this golden harp, and all the squirrels and cotton tails would creep 
up to listen and their little whiskers would quiver as the music hit the 


spot with them. The trees bent down 
their limbs to listen, the streams hushed 
their rippling and the breezes became 
quiet while Orpheus played on his beau- 
tiful golden harp. 

Like all other young fellows who can’t 
make a living, he got married, and the 
girl of his choice was Eurydice. He 
thought Eurydice was willing to wash 
the dishes three times a day just to hear 
Orpheus play on the golden harp. And 
in the evening when she got her hands 
out of the suds and sat on the blue grass 
under the tree while Orpheus played on 
the golden harp, Eurydice was so happy 
that she didn’t care whether school kept 
or not. 

Be it said to his credit, Orpheus loved 
Eurydice, which was about the only good 
thing any one could say about him. One 
day Eurydice was out in the tall grass 
after the cow, when a snake bit her on 
the foot and she was soon in great pain. 
Now they had just passed a bone dry 
law in that part of Greece and there 
wasn’t a thing to be had in the neigh- 
borhood, and so the poor girl died and 
went down to the lower regions where 
dead folks went in those days. Orpheus 
was a broken-hearted widower. 

* * * 


Vamped in Vain 


N due time—indeed before that—all 

the ’phones in the neighborhood, all 
out through the barb-wire extensions, 
were busy discussing a successor to 
Eurydice. Some discreet widows set on 
foot an inquiry whether his car was a 
Ford or a Cadillac and whether Eurydice 
had a washing machine. Certain dam- 
sels were informed that he was perfectly 
lovely to his first wife, while a few spin- 
sters really felt that they could make 
Orpheus happy, whether he paid any in- 
come tax or not. But he was immune 
and would sit all alone and play on the 
golden harp. The sewing society, the 
suffragette league and the play party, 
like the tango and the two-step, had no 
clincher for him. 

Finally he resolved to go below, as it 
were, and find Eurydice. So he took his 
harp and went down, down to where 
there was a deep, dark river with a 
wretched old ferryboat, guarded by a 
terrible dog with three heads and conse- 
quently six eyes, three mouths and three 
barks, and by his bark he emphatically 
told Orpheus he could not embark on the 





old scow. Then Orpheus began to thrum 
the beautiful golden harp, and old Cer- 
berus took the burr off his bark and 
finally began to wag his three tails, 
keeping time to doggerel Orpheus was 
reciting on the golden harp, and at last 
sleep overpowered the entire outfit of 
heads, tails, barks and so forth, and 
Orpheus stepped into the boat without a 
dog on, as it were. 

Then he came to a great castle where 
there were guards who told him nay, nay! 
But a few strains of the beautiful golden 
harp took away their pomposity, and he 
went into the great hall where the king 
and queen were sitting on a throne. The 
king got mad and wanted to know how 
he got to Hades before he was dead and 
threatened to have him chained and 
placed in a dungeon forever or until the 
further orders of the court. 

* * * 


The Soothing Power of Song 


NSTEAD of going into a joint debate 

with his highness, Orpheus sang him 
a solo and the kaiser declared he hadn’t 
felt so happy since Cuff was a pup. He 
told Orpheus to help himself or at least 
to say what he wanted, for he knew he 
must want something or he wouldn’t 
have come down before he was dead—a 
thing which seemed to stick in his nibs’ 
bean, as it were! Of course, the solo 
singer said it was Eurydice he wanted, 
and the rajah said he could have her, 
but if he looked back to see her before 
she reached terra firma, the jig would 
be up. 

Orpheus, who had read a lot about 
Lot’s wife, said certainly, and up they 
started, single file. But just before they 
reached the short grass end of Thessaly 
it was so light that he couldn’t help 
turning to look at Eurydice. But he saw 
only something pale and white which 
said, “O, Orpheus, I must go back be- 
cause you have broken your promise to 
the king,” and that was the last of 
Eurydice’s apple cart. 

Orpheus never got his second wind. 
He lay right down and laid his head 
upon the earth—there being nothing 
else to answer for a pillow—and died. 

We are told they saw each other in the 
land which is far away, where the sun 
goes down at night into his golden cup. 
There they lived happy ever afterward. 

JUDSON S. WEST. 
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The “‘Stabat Mater’’ 


Question Box Editor: 

Are there any other settings of the 
“Stabat Mater” besides those of Rossini 
and Gounod? X. 

Boise, Idaho, May 26, 1924. 

Yes, there are settings by Haydn, 
Meyerbeer, Rheinberger, Schubert, 
Dvorak and Villiers-Stanford. 

7 9 9 


E qualizing the Scale 


Question Box Editor: 

Is it better, in attempting to equalize 
the scale, to train the upper quality 
downward or the lower quality sek Sa 


Wheeling, W. Va., May 29, 1924. 

Always train the upper quality down- 
vard and have at least two or three 
votes where the break naturally comes, 
that you can sing either in your lower 
r your upper register. Avoid, in the 
arly years of singing, trying to sing 


too loud in the medium part of your 
scale. Gage the volume of these tones 
by what you are able to do with the 
transitional tones. 
. =e 
“B” for “B Flat” 
Question Box Editor: 

Why do the Germans call B Flat by 
the letter-name, “B?” V. S. 

Chicago, Ill., May 30, 1924. 

Because in early music the tone B 
Natural was never used as it made a dis- 
cord with F. On many old organs now 
in existence, there is no pedal note at all 
for the tone B. The interval of the 
augmented fourth was considered so un- 
pleasant that it was called “diabolus.” 

7 9 9 


American Débuts 


Question Box Editor: 
Please give me the date and place of 
the American débuts of the following 


STEINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the 


Steinway ! 


It stirs thoughts of the long- 


ago years when, even as now, the songs of the 
heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 


Three-score years ago, even as now, the 


Steinway was the ideal piano. In many a family, 
the Steinway which grandmother played is to-day 
a cherished possession—its durability a tribute to 
superior craftsmanship. 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of the 
Nothing could be more ap- 
Consider, too, that this marvelous 


noblest sentiment. 
propriate. 


ST 


piano can be conveniently purchased at a mod- 


erate price. 


Illustrated literature, describing the various 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 


nearest you. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 E. FOURTEENTH ST. 
NEW YORK 


Branches in London, 
Louisville, Ky.; Indianapolis, 


Cincinnati, 
Ind. ; 


Dayton and Columbus, Ohio; 
Charleston and Huntington, 


Ww. _ and represented by the foremost dealers throughout the 
world. 





singers: 1, Vanni Marcoux; 2, Berta 

Morena; 3, Florencio Constantino; 4, 

Antonio Scotti; 5, Alessandro Bonci. 
H. A. 

Boston, May 31, 1924. 

1. Boston, Jan. 11, 1912; 2. New York, 
March 4, 1908; 3. New Orleans, Nov. 20, 
1906; 4. New York, Dec. 23, 1899; 5. 
New York, Dec, 3, 1906. 


a Oe 
Length of Cornet 


Question Box Editor: 
What is the length of the tube of the 
B Flat cornet? oe 4 
Blair, Neb., May 29, 1924. 











The open tube is about five feet long. 
With the additional tubes, it is slightly 


over six feet. 
9 


Record Performances 


Question Box Editor: 

What is the record number of per- 
formances of any one grand opera by 
major companies in New York during a 
single season? Ze 

New York City, June 1, 1924. 

Probably “Carmen,” which had nine- 
teen performances at the Manhattan 
Opera House during the season of 1906- 
1907. 
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ARIE MIKOVA, pianist and teach- 

er, was born in Omaha, Neb., and 
attended the grade and high schools 
there. Miss Mi- 


kova sang from 
very early child- 
hood, but her first 
instruction in mu- 
™ sic was on the pi- 
, ano at the age of 
twelve with 
August Borglum, 
' brother of Gutzon 
™~ Borglum, the 
sculptor. She stud- 
ied with Mr. Bor- 
glum for six years, 
and, after two 
years of study, be- 
gan teaching and 
also played in nu- 
merous recitals in 
Omaha and vicin- 
: ity. On graduat- 
ing from high school, Miss Mikova went 
to Paris, where she became a pupil of 
Wager Swayne, who had taught her for- 
mer teacher. She also studied harmony 
and counterpoint, solfeggio and compo- 
sition privately with Emile Schvartz, 
one of the professors at the Conserva- 
toire. She remained with Mr. Swayne 





Photo Blank-Olsen 
Marie Mikova 


for four years and at the end of the sec- 
ond season became his assistant teacher. 
Miss Mikova made her début as a pro- 
fessional pianist with the Touche Or- 
chestra in Paris in 1912, playing the 
Liszt E Flat Concerto. She made two 
other appearances with the same orches- 
tra, playing in many private recitals, 
and did accompanying. Miss Mikova re- 
turned to the United States in December, 
1914, and took up her residence in New 
York, continuing her lessons with Mr. 
Swayne and also teaching. She made 
her New York recital début in the Prin- 
cess Theater in February, 1920, and has 
appeared in New York in recital an- 
nually since then in Aeolian Hall. For 
three summers Miss Mikova has con- 
ducted artists’ courses at the University 
of California, playing also with an en- 
semble, the other members of which were 
Sascha Jacobinoff and Mr. Déhé, the lat- 
ter ’cellist of the San Francisco Sym- 
phony. Since 1921 Miss Mikova has also 
made a weekly trip to Boston to coach 
advanced pupils there. In 1920 she stud- 
ied singing with Blanche Scandina. Dur- 
ing the season of 1923 she toured with 
the Bakule Chorus as soloist and inter- 
preter. Apart from her musical activi- 
ties, Miss Mikova has published a num- 
ber of translations of works from the 
Czech. 
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HOLD CONVOCATION ON LUTHERAN MUSIC 


Philadelphia Scene of Latest 
of Four Discussions by 
United Church 


The United Lutheran Church in 
America Committee on Church Music, of 
which the Rev. J. F. Ohl of Philadelphia, 
is chairman, has recently held four con- 
vocations in different parts of the coun- 
try—at Lancaster, Pa., Kitchener, Ont., 
Springfield, Ohio, and Philadelphia. 

The last convocation was held Tues- 


day, May 13, in St. Michael’s Church, 
Germantown, Philadelphia. A large 








Universal Concert Bureau, Ine. 
17 East 42nd St. WN. Y. City 


World-fameus Contralte 
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Private Address: Hotel Astor, N. Y. City 








VOICE REJUVENATION 


Voices marred by age or illness 
restored 


Dr. Maud Langstaff Hornung 
The Chatsworth 
344 West 72nd St. Endicott 3099 
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Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
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(Appointment by mail only) 


Ernest Briggs, Inc., 1400 Broadway, 
New York 
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REX TILLSON 


COACH ACCOMPANIST 
168 East 51 Street 
New York Plaza 4426 








ELDON MURRAY 


Violinist Composer 


Director Peoria Civic Orchestra, 237 N. Monroe &t., 
Peoria, IIL. 


Programs featuring his “Poeme,” “Rhapsodie,” “Vision” 
Management: H. & A. Culbertson 

4882 Dorchester Avenue 

Aeolian Hall 


wero BIMBONI 


Voice Teacher 
Coach for Opera and Recitals 
2025 Broadway, New York City 

Telephone Columbus 6074 
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LIEBLING 


Soprano 
Studio: 145 W. SSth St., New York City 


LOUIS REILLY 
Teacher of Singing 


Fourteenth Successful Season 


48 West 86th St. New York City 
’Phone Schuyler 1261 














number of organists and choirmasters 
and ministers were present. The morn- 
ing session was given to consideration 
of “The Church Services and Their 
Music,” the paper on this subject being 
read by Professor L. D. Reed of the 
Theological Seminary at Mt. Airy, Phila- 
delphia. The practical illustration of 
points in the paper included extracts 
from an important new work for the 
Lutheran Liturgy by H. Alexander 
Matthews, the title of which is “The In- 
troits and Graduals for the Church 
Year.” 

The afternoon session took up “The 
Music of the Congregational Hymn,” the 
paper being read by Dr. Ohl, and illus- 
trations given of the characteristic tunes 
from each period from the early Plain 
Song melodies to the hymn tunes of 
modern American composers. An inter- 
esting paper on “Preludes and Post- 
ludes” by Ralph P. Lewars, organist of 
the Church of the Holy Communion, 
Philadelphia, was also presented, Mr. 
Lewars illustrating his paper by num- 
bers from Bach, Max Reger and Karg- 
Elert. 

The evening session was devoted to a 
choral vesper service built up on the 
theme of the church year. The Rev. 
Gomer C. Rees of Lehighton, Pa., con- 
ducted the service which was sung by 
the regular choir of St. Michael’s 
Church, William T. Timmings, organist 
and choirmaster. The choir also sang 
anthems by Bortniansky, Michael Haydn, 
Goss and H. Alexander Matthews, rep- 
resenting the Russian, Austrian, English 
and American schools. The choir per- 
formed its part of the service brilliantly. 

Each session was introduced and con- 
cluded by preludes and postludes played 
by organists of local churches. The fol- 
lowing participated: G. Francis Kyle, 
Trinity Church, Norristown; Evelyn 
Massa, Church of the Ascension, Mt. 
Airy; Ralph P. Lewars, Church of the 
Holy Communion, Philadelphia; Ernest 
T. Allen, St. John’s Church, Melrose 
Park; H. Gordon Thomas, assistant or- 
ganist of St. Michael’s, Germantown, and 
William T. Timmings, organist, St. 
Michael’s, Germantown, who played his 
own Concert Overture in G Minor. This 
is a virile work with interesting the- 
matic material. 

This convocation was successful in 
bringing together the organists and 
choirmasters and musical clergy of dif- 
ferent districts. By giving opportunity 
for the interchange of ideas and experi- 
ences. these gatherings lay the founda- 
tion for higher standards and greater 
uniformity in the services of the church. 

LUTHER D. REED. 





Lucy Gates Sings with Salzedo Harp 
Trio in Traverse City 


TRAVERSE CITY, MICH., May 31.—Lucy 
Gates, soprano, and the Salzedo Harp 
Trio, the members of which are Carlos 
Salzedo, Elise Sorelle and Marie Miller, 
gave a concert here recently that was 
heard by an appreciative audience. The 
harp numbers had both the charm that 
is attached to something out of the 
ordinary and the value of real artistry, 
and Miss Gates handled her flexible 
voice with much skill. Several songs 
were sung to harp accompaniments, and 
these were, perhaps, enjoyed most of all. 





Women’s Choral Society of Jersey City 
Gives Concert 


JERSEY City, N. J., May 29.—The 
forty-second concert of the Women’s 
Choral Society in its twenty-two years of 
existence was given by an enthusiastic 
audience in the Lincoln High School Hall. 
Two Jersey City musicians were promi- 
nent on the program, James P. Dunn, 
organist of St. Patrick’s Church, as the 
composer of the chorus, “Sing, O Sing,” 
and Oliver Stewart, a pupil of Frank 
La Forge, singing tenor solos. In the 
absence, through illness, of Dr. Arthur 





REUBEN 


DAVIES 


American Pianist 





Concert Management 
HORNER-WITTE 


3000 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


CHICKERING PIANO—AMPICO RECORDS 


D. Woodruff, conductor, the performance 
was under his assistant, William Red- 
dick. Harry Gilbert played the organ 
and Nadine Henry gave interpretative 
dances. An aria from “Fedora” and 
songs written to English words were 
among Mr. Stewart’s numbers, all of 
which were enjoyed. Caroline de Peyster 
Burger was at the piano. The playing 
of the Felice Women’s String Quartet, 
Hazel Burleigh, Lillian Schell, Florence 
Albray and Edna Reeninger, was well 
received. 


BLOOMINGTON HEARS TRIO 








University of Indiana Gives Sixth Con- 
cert in Notable Series 


BLOOMINGTON, IND., May 31.—The 
Chicago Operatic Trio, including Myrna 
Sharlow, soprano; Forrest Lamont, 
tenor, and Virgilio Lazzari, bass, gave a 
concert for the students of Indiana Uni- 
versity at the Men’s Gymnasium May 13. 
After arriving and finding nothing re- 
sembling a piano, they waited patiently 
behind improvised curtains for an hour 
until willing members of the audience 
had carried a small instrument on their 
shoulders from Mitchell Hall. Inthe 
most evident good humor the artists then 
gave of their best to an enthusiastic 
crowd of several thousand students and 
townspeople. Isaac Van Grove, the ac- 
companist, played several piano solos. 

The concert was the sixth in a notable 
series given by the University School of 
Music under the direction of Dean Win- 
fred Merrill. The other concerts were 
given by the Cincinnati Symphony, the 
William Wade Hinshaw Opera Company, 
Mme. Louise Homer, Benno Moiseiwitsch 
and the Flonzaley Quartet. 

The Friday Musicale Club also gave a 
series of six concerts, including recitals 
by the Orloff String Trio, Axel Skjerne, 
Danish pianist, and A. Wallenstein, solo 
‘cellist of the Chicago Symphony. This 
a has 400 members and three junior 
clubs. 


APPLAUD VANCOUVER CHOIR 








Lotta Madden Assists Masonic Body in 
Program—Club Meets 


VANCOUVER, B. C., May 28.—The final 
concert of the season, arranged by the 
Vancouver Masonic Choir, was given re- 
cently in the Orpheum Theater, with 
Lotta Madden, soprano of New York, as- 
sisting. The choir, under the direction 
of Andrew Milne, gave an interesting 
program, including a dramatic work, 
Frederick Ebson Starke’s “Siberia.” A 
capacity audience was enthusiastic in its 
approval. 

The Methodist choirs of the city, as- 
sisted by the New Westminster Sym- 
phony, gave a concert in Wesley Church 
on May 9. The choir, under Dr. Wesley 
Richardson, sang several numbers and 
the orchestra, conducted by Herbert 
Mackness, was also heard. The assisting 
vocalist was Winifred Bell. Others heard 


were J. E. Pacey, Alex Wallace, Mrs 
R. G. Morrison, Mrs. Nesta Hudson, Mrs 
Descena Stevenson, A. R. Dingman, W 
R. Armstrong, George Nickerson and A 
Littlehailes. 

The annual meeting of the Vancouve 
Woman’s Musical Club was held previou 
to a concert at the Hotel Vancouver. 
Mrs. B. T. Rogers was again electe. 
president. Others were elected as fo! 
lows: Mrs. J. A. McGeer, first vice-pres: 
dent; Mrs. A. R. Dingman, second vice 
president; Mrs. F. C. Saunders, honorar: 
secretary-treasurer; Margaret Shover. 
business manager, and Mrs. R. W. Han 
nington, convener of philanthropic com 
mittee. Doris Wilbers was the assistin; 
vocalist in the concert. 

A. WINIFRED LEE. 
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Master school for pianists and piano 
students 
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MME. MARIE GABRIELLE LESCHETIZKY 
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Teacher of Singing 
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Metropolitan Opera 
Bldg., New York 
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Assistant to 
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{INDIANAPOLIS TEACHERS 
PRESENT AMERICAN WORKS 


Chorus of 200 Gives Fine Program—Mr. 
and Mrs. Stillman Kelley in 
Lecture-Recital 


INDIANAPOLIS, May 28.—An all-Ameri- 

can concert was given at the Herron Art 
Institute by the chorus of 200 school 
teachers, who, under the direction of 
ynest Hesser, supervisor of music, have 
won recognition as a capable body of 
<ingers. They repeated some of the songs 
of their recent successful concert. Louise 
Schellschmidt-Koehne, harpist, was solo- 
ist and Dorothy Knight-Greene accom- 
yanist. 
Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley 
gave an interesting lecture-recital on 
Wednesday evening, May 7, at the Sec- 
ond Presbyterian Church, under the aus- 
pices of the club of college women from 
Western College at Oxford, Ohio. [llus- 
trations of compositions by Mr. Kelley 
were given, with the assistance of Lillian 
Adam-Flickinger, soprano, and Louise 
Schellschmidt-Koehne and Franc Wil- 
hite-Webber, harpists. 

Bomar Cramer, pianist of New York, 
was heard in a recital program at the 
College of Music and Fine Arts on Fri- 
day evening, May 16. He played Prelude 
and Fugue, F Minor, by Bach, and 
groups by Chopin, Liszt-Liadoff, Scriabin 
and Glinka-Balakireff. 

Alex Skjerne, organist of Indiana Uni- 
versity, gave a fine program at the Rob- 








University School of Music 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


EARL V. MOORE, Musical Director — 
‘(4 Gathering Place for Advanced Students” 





Announces the following recent additions 
to its already distinguished Faculty: 
GUY MAIER, 
Head of Piano Department 
(Beginning Sepx., 1924) 
THEODORE HARRISON, 
Head of Vocal Department 
(Beginning Sept, 1924) 
PALMER CHRISTIAN 
Head of Organ Department 
JAMES HAMILTON, 
Vocal Department 
ORA LARTHARD, 
Violoncello Department 
The Faculty also includes: ; 
Albert Lockwood, (Absent in Europe 1924- 
1925), Mrs. George B. Rhead, Otto J. Stahl, 
Mrs. Emma _ Fisher-Cross, Mrs._ Maude 
Okkelberg, Nell B. Stockwell, Edith B. 
Koon, Martha D. Merkle, Grace Richards, 
Clara Lundell, Mrs. Ava Comin-Case, 








| 








Pianists. 7 ; 
Nora Crane Hunt, Maude C. Kleyn, Grace 
Johnson-Konold, Nora Wetmore, Voice. — 
Samuel P. Lockwood, Anthony ]. Whit- 
mire, Marian Struble-Freeman, Violin. 
Wilfred Wilson, Wind Instruments. 
Otto J. Stahl, Mrs. Byrl Fox Bacher, 
Theory. 
George Oscar Bowen, Public School Music. 
Guy Whipple, Psychology. | 
William H. Bundy, Rhetoric. ; 
The regular College year begins Sept. 23, 
1924. 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 23-August 3 
Courses will be provided to meet the needs 
of two types of students; those who desire 
to continue their regular studies, and: pro- 
fessional musicians who desire to coach or do 
special study in some particular branch, 
The summer faculty will be as follows: 
GEORGE OSCAR BOWEN, 
Public School Methods 


CLARENCE BYRN....Instrumental Methods 
AVA CORMINACABEy occ cae src ccsecccns Piano 
HARRY RUSSELL EVANS..........Organ 
MARIAN STRUBLE FREEMAN ... Violin 


HAZEL GERTRUDE KINSCELLA, 
Piano Methods 


JAMES HAMILTON.... Py . Voice 
ON Bole +? . 9 Se eee Voice 
MABLE ROSS RHEAD...... , .. Piano 
OTTO J. STAHL.........Piano and Theory 
NELL B. STOCKWELL... ..cseeee. Piano 
NORA B. WETMORE. eee. Voice 


ANTHONY J. WHITMIRE........... Violin 

SUDIE L. WILLIAMS...Music Appreciation 
For special summer school announcement 

address CHARLES A. SINK, Secretary. 


MARGARET 


CRAWFORD 
(Neelice 


Priel 


Teacher 
oO + . 
_ 7 Singing 
Franklin Ave. 
Columbus.Ohio 


erts Park Church on Sunday afternoon, 
May 11. Included in his program were 
compositions of Widor, Dubois, Guilmant, 
Debussy, César Franck and Boellmann. 
Paula Kipp was hostess to the Har- 
monie Club on Monday afternoon, May 
12, when the program, in charge of 


Pauline Schellschmidt, was given by Mrs. 
Glenn Friermood, Mrs. Robert Bonner, 
Mrs. John L. Elliott, Mrs. E. C. Johnson, 
Ruth Sterling Devin, Mrs. F. T. Eden- 
harter, Mrs. S. K. Ruick, Lillian Adam- 
Flickinger and Paula Kipp. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT. 





WHITEMAN IN ROCHESTER 


Popular Orchestra Plays to Crowded 
House—Club Elects Officers 


RocHESTER, N. Y., May 27.—Paul 
Whiteman’s Orchestra was heard in Con- 
vention Hall on Thursday evening, May 
15, and judging from the size of the au- 
dience and the enthusiasm which pre- 
vailed, it Was as great a success as any 
event held here this winter. George 
Gershwin played with the orchestra his 
own “Rhapsody in Blue” for Piano, and 
had to repeat part of it at the insistence 
of the audience. 

The Tuesday Musicale held its annual 
meeting at the Kastman School on May 
13, and elected the following officers: Mrs. 
Edward W. Mulligan, president; Mrs. 
Charles G. Hooker, first vice-president; 
Mrs. Edgar J. Rose, second vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Leon D. Lewis, recording sec- 
retary; Madelyn Burrell, corresponding 
secretary; Mrs. Frederick W. Coit, treas- 
urer, and Mrs. H. L. Hochstein and Ger- 
trude Miller, members of the program 
committee. 

The Eastman Theater management an- 
nounces that “music day” at the theater 
will be Thursday next season, instead of 
Wednesday, as heretofore. The change 
was made at the special request of the 
Federation of Churches, as Wednesday 
night is church night with most of the 
churches. 

MARY ERTz WILL. 





Aborn Company Delights Cincinnati 
Audiences with “Robin Hood” 


CINCINNATI, May 24.—The Milton 
Aborn Opera Company gave a good per- 
formance of “Robin Hood” in the open- 
ing of Keith’s Theater on May 18. The 
chorus sang well and the principals did 
effective work. Ralph Brainard, who 
appeared in the title réle, possesses a 
fine tenor voice, and "Helena Morrill, who 
played the part of Lady Marion, has a 
voice of rich quality. Other parts were 
capably handled by George Bogues, Celia 
Turrill, Fred Wheeler and Jess Willing- 
ham. PHILIP WERTHNER. 





Kroeger to Resume School Activities in 
St. Louis in Fall 


St. Louis, May 31.—Ernest R. 
Kroeger, with his wife and three daugh- 
ters, will return from Europe about 
Sept. 1, arriving in time to resume his 
work as director of the Kroeger School 
of Music on Sept. 15. Mr. Kroeger has 
been abroad on a year’s vacation, visit- 
ing England, France, Italy, Switzerland 
and Belgium. He has made a special 
study of the modern school of composi- 
tions. Mr, Kroeger and his family are 
now in Paris. 


LOWDEN CONDUCTS CLASSIC 


Gloucester City, N. J., Hears Impressive 
“Stabat Mater” Performance 


GLOUCESTER CITy, N. J., May 30.— 
The performance of Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater,” recently given by the Gloucester 
City Choral Society in City Hall, must be 
rated as one of the most important events 
ever held in this locality. Under C. 
Harold Lowden, the chorus sang with 
noteworthy precision, clear enunciation, 
careful attention to shading and reverent 
expression. An excellent English trans- 
lation of the Latin text was used. 

Soloists were Elizabeth Harrison, 
Louisa Underhill Vale, Clarence S. Wil- 
son and Harold A. Simonds. All were 
equal to the demands made upon them. 
Their voices were well balanced in the 
quartets and showed to good advantage 
in individual numbers. Naomi Luker 
and Dorothy Goodwin accompanied ¢a- 
pably. 

This is the second season of the society 
which, under Mr. Lowden’s efficient lead- 
ership, is filling an increasingly impor- 
tant role in the community. 


Lewiston Club Ends Year with Neat 
Treasury Balance 


LEWISTON, ME., May 28.—Lewiston’s 
leading women’s musical organization, 
the Philharmonic Club of 300 members 
elected officers last week as follows: Mrs. 
Charles A. Litchfield, president; Mrs. 
Seldon T. Crafts, vice-president; Theda 
C. Dingley, secretary; Elizabeth Litch- 
field, treasurer; Mrs. E. W. Taylor, li- 
brarian; Mrs. S. T. Cobb, Mrs. Willis M. 
Abbott and Mrs. John H. Litchfield, di- 
rectors, and Mrs. E. A. Freeman, audi- 
tor. The treasurer’s report showed re- 
ceipts for the last year of $2,409.91 and 
expenses totaling $2,546.03, which in- 
cludes a balance paid on the piano. The 
club now has $916.38 in the treasury. 
Two new members were received and 
provision was made for student member- 


ship. ALICE FRostT Forp. 
Pittsburgh Schools Give Cantata by 
Kountz 
PITTSBURGH, May 24.—The Public 


School May Festival was given here May 
8 and 9, under the direction of Dr. Will 
Earhart, in Syria Mosque before audi- 
ences of about 4000 persons on each 
night. The outstanding features of the 
festival were the performances of Men- 
delssohn’s “Hymn of Praise” and a new 
Cantata, “The Village Blacksmith,” com- 
posed for the occasion by Richard 
Kountz, MUSICAL AMERICA’S correspon- 
dent. A. C. 


Ellen Buckley Fulfills 
Many Engagements After 
Recent Success Abroad 
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Ellen Buckley, Soprano 


Returning from abroad, where she sang 
at important concerts, Ellen Buckley, 
soprano, has been called upon to fulfill 
an unusual number of engagements with- 
in a comparatively short period of time 
under the management of Walter Ander- 
son. Carnegie and Aeolian Halls and 
the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, are 
auditoriums in which her musicianly 
singing has been approved by critical 
audiences; and bookings with the Colum- 
bia University Choral Society, with the 
Philadelphia Orpheus Club, the Albany 
Mendelssohn Club, the Newark Lyric 
Club and choral societies in Holyoke and 
Schenectady have furnished proof of the 
artistic reputation she has_ established 
for herself. 

These successes are repetitions of that 
which Miss Buckley achieved in London, 
where her voice and artistry were ad- 
mired in performances of oratorio, in 
ballad programs and in concerts at the 
Queen’s and Royal Albert Halls. Georg 
Henschel conducted “The Hymn of 
Praise” when she was heard in that score. 

An accomplished pianist, Miss Buckley 
early laid the foundation of a thorough 
training, the results of which are seen in 
the musicianship that informs her sing- 
ing. 


Theodore Gundry Resigns Iowa Post 


CEDAR FALLS, Iowa, May 24.—Theo- 
dore Gundry, head of the orchestral de- 
partment at the lowa State Teachers’ 
College, has resigned, and with his 
family plans to leave about Aug. 27 for 
a year’s visit to Europe. Mr. Gundry 
has been head of the orchestral depart- 
ment here for the past five years. 

BELLE CALDWELL. 











Roderick White 
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Mr. White's offering was the amazingly 
difficult and superbly beautiful Mendels- 
sohn concerto in E minor, and it is doubt- 
ful if the great work has ever been more 
brilliantly performed than it was last 
night. Its technical’ difficulties which 
have dismayed so many violinists were 
surmounted triumphantly and with decep 
tive ease. Mr. White's bowing was 
superb, his tones were exquisitely true. 
rich and colorful, and his shadings and 
ohrasings revealed a fine sensitiveness and 
a profound understanding of the text. 
Santa Barbara music lovers have been 
privileged to hear this season many super 
latively good artists, but who delighted 
them more than Mr. White? At the con 
clusion of his performance he was greeted 
with a storm of applause which brought 
him before the footlights for five curtain 
calls.—Morning Press, Santa Barbara, March 
25, 1924. 

Roderick White, last night, appearing 
with the Los Angeles Philharmonic, cre 
ated for himself a_ triumph He was 


Available All of Next Season 
Management: M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 


recalled five or six times and what is 
more received the sage noddings of the 
head accorded only to good musicians by 
the much older members of the orchestra 
who have probably heard them all and 
who have learned to be sparing with com- 
mendation. 


The chief delight of White's perform- 
ance is his absolute knowledge and thor- 
oughness, attributes of the same school 
which stands for the more rigid right 
wrist and which, coupled with genius, 
combine to make great artists. 

The intricate technique demanded by 
the E Minor Concerto was flawless and 
finished and there was no glossing over, 
no empty places that left one irritated, 
and from the mazes of the cadenza to the 
melodious sonority of the andante and the 
almost religious maestoso there were com- 
plete mastery, depth of feeling and deli- 
cate variation of phrase and period. 
Sarta Barbara Daily News, Santa Barbara, 
California, March 25, 1924. 
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Masters of Music Found Prague Fruitful 
Source of Inspiraticn for Noble Works 
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[Continved from page 3] 





scheme of a five-act opera calletd “Die 
Hohe Braut,” bagéd on a novel by Hein- 
rich Ké6nig, ofily recently published. 
When adapting it for the stage, he had 
Paris in mind. The sketch went to 
Scribe for his verdict on its possibilities. 
Nothing having come of this, he re- 
vised the poem and offered it to Kittl, 
who wrote an opera, “Die Franzosen vor 
Nizza,” upon it. The piece was mounted 
at Prague in 1848. Kittl, it may be said. 
succeeded old Dionys Weber as director 
of the Prague Conservatorium. 

A little over half a century later—in 
1885—Gustav Mahler arrived to do the 
work of second conductor under Angelo 
Neumann, who had just taken in hand 
the affairs of the Landestheater in 
Prague. Mahler remained for about a 
year. The first opera intrusted to him 
was Cherubini’s “Water-Carrier.” Later 
he sponsored “Das Rheingold” and “Die 
Walkiire,” which, if I mistake not, had 
their Bohemian premiéres at his hand. 
And he must, I imagine, have felt the 
historical significance which attached to 
the revival of “Don Giovanni” under his 
guidance. During the time of his resi- 
dence in Prague, what was in all likeli- 
hood the first public performance of any 
of his works occurred. Here his Seventh 
Symphony also had its début. 


Smetana’s “My Fatherland” 


To the foregoing should be added a 
few further facts that the reader will 
possibly be glad to know. One of the 
most imposing of Smetana’s composi- 
tions, the chain of symphonic poems en- 
titled “My Fatherland,” is, appropri- 
ately, dedicated to the city of Prague. 
When political conditions rendered it 
possible to found a National Theater 
there, Smetana was engaged as a con- 
ductor at Gothenburg in Sweden. His 
return to his native country must have 
raised the expectations of those who 
longed for the opening of a new chapter 
in the artistic life of the people. Sme- 
tana answered the call upon his energies, 
enthusiasm and experience. The laying 
of the foundation stone of the Narodni 
Divadlo coincided with the production of 
his epic opera, “Dalibor.” The actual 
opening of the theater was commemo- 


| MARION ROUS 
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rated by the production of the legendary 
opera, “Libusa.” 

One of Mozart’s symphonies, belong- 
ing to the year 1786, bears the name of 
the Czechoslovakian capital, while a de- 
scriptive piece which enjoyed an im- 
mense vogue in the past and inspired 
many others of a like nature has for title 
“The Battle of Prague.” The program, 
of course, deals with the battle fought 
before the city in 1757. Among famous 
musicians born in Prague may be men- 
tioned Kalliwoda, Karel Bendl, Hanslick, 
the critic; Ferdinand Laub, the violinist, 
and David Popper, the ’cellist. 

A proverb tells us that “every Czecho- 
slovakian is a musician.” Remembering 
those words, it is instructive to read 
what Burney relates about the condition 
of the country as he found it in the 
course of his travels in 1772. “I found 
out at length,” he says, “that not only 
in every large town, but in all villages 
where there is a reading and writing 
school, children of both sexes are taught 
music.” At Czaslau he paid a visit to 
the school. This is what he saw: “I 
went into the school, which was full of 
little children of both sexes, from six to 
ten or eleven years old, who were read- 
ing, writing, playing on violins, haut- 
bois, bassoons and other instruments. 
The organist had in a small room of his 
house four clavichords, with little boys 
practising on them all.” 

Enough has surely been said to show 
that the capital of the progressive and 
enlightened republic is rich in historical 
memories and associations. As Wagner 
-_— “The people there are so very musi- 
cal.’ 


BERKELEY SYMPHONY PLAYS 








Modeste Alloo Leads New Orchestral 
Body—Gabrilowitsch Heard 


BERKELEY, CAL., May 27.—The newly 
organized Orchestra of the California 
Music League gave its second and last 
concert in Harmon Gymnasium recently. 
Modeste Alloo, lately associated with the 


California University music department, 
has organized an orchestra of sizable 
proportions, mainly from advanced stu- 
dents and young professionals, with a 
few additions from the San Francisco 
Symphony, The organization seeks to 
provide ambitious young instrumental- 
ists with an opportunity to study and 
perform orchestral scores. A league of 
music-lovers has been formed to carry 
on the work, and it is a non-profit con- 
cern. Mr. Alloo is director, and hopes 
to form an adequate chorus to join in 
music festivals and oratorios. Edward 
Deru is concertmaster. 

The Berkeley Musical Association 
closed its fourteenth season, with a 
superlative piano recital, by Ossip Gab- 
rilowitsch. The program grew in beauty 
and interest, until the audience was loath 
to have it end and recalled the pianist 
many times. 

The Cora Williams Institute presented 
Mrs. Walter Chesterman, soprano; Doro- 
thy Dukes-Dimm, ’cellist, and Dr. Arthur 
Weiss, who lectured on “Music, the 
Means of Communication.” Nadine 
Shepard and Mrs. Martha Dukes Parker 
were the accompanists. The concert was 
under the local direction of Mme. 
Parrish-Moyle. A. F. SEE. 





Vermilion Musicians Give “Cavalleria”’ 
at Two-Day Festival 


VERMILION, S. D., May 24.—The per- 
formance of “Cavalleria Rusticana” by 
local singers, under the direction of 
Winifred R. Colton, was the feature of 
a festival sponsored by the University 
of South Dakota and citizens of Ver- 
milion, on May 16 and 17. The opera 
was given a fine performance, the lead- 
ing characters being enacted by Mar- 
cella Menge, Dorothy Jackson, Alvin L. 
Wilson, J. Herndon Julian and Juanita 
Dunn. Two programs by the Minne- 
apolis Symphony, under Henri Ver- 
brugghen, were heard by enthusiastic 


audiences. The orchestra piayed sym- 
phonies by Beethoven and Tchaikovsky 
and works by Massenet, Saint-Saéns, 
Liszt, Bizet and Wagner, and the musi- 
cians and leader were given rousing 
receptions. Lenora Sparkes, soprano, 
was the soloist in the evening program, 
singing arias by Wagner and Gounod 
with vocal authority and power. 


PIANIST AND SOPRANO ARE 
VISITORS IN PORTLAND, ORE. 


Gabrilowitsch and Jeanne Gordon Ap- 
pear with Local Forces—Light 
Opera Staged 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 28.—The Port- 
land Symphony gave a notable concert 
under the baton of Carl Denton, with 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist, as soloist, 
on May 7. The orchestra and leade1 
were warmly applauded after Tchaikov- 
sky’s Fourth Symphony. Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch in the Schumann Concerto in A 
Minor and in piano solos displayed 
beauty of tone. The audience insisted 
upon recalls. 

The final subscription concert of the 
orchestra with its new auxiliary, the 
Symphony Chorus, was given on May 14. 
Carl Denton led with thorough under- 
standing. The feature was Mendels- 
sohn’s “Hymn of Praise,” with Edith 
Collins Evans and Mrs. Gabriel Pullin, 
sopranos, and J. McMillan Muir, tenor, 
as soloists. F. W. Goodrich, organist, 
with but three days’ preparation, sub- 
stituted for Herman Hafner, who was ill. 

Jeanne Gordon, contralto of the Metro- 
politan, made her début here in a concert 
with the Apollo Club on May 6. Included 
in her songs were “The Looking Glass” 
by Walter Damrosch and “My Love Is a 
Muleteer” by Emilie Frances Bauer. The 
audience was enthusiastic over Miss 
Gordon’s fine singing and the excellent 
choral work of the club, under the lead- 
ership of W. H. Boyer. The accom- 
panists were Guy Bevier Williams for 
Miss Gordon and Edgar E. Coursen, W. 
* coe and Ralph Hoyt for the 
club. 

The Barron String Quartet, compris- 
ing Robert Louis Barron, first violin; 
Albert M. Schuff, second violin; Kalman 
Grossman, viola, and Harold Taylor, 
’cello, made its début on May 12, playing 
Haydn’s Quartet in B Flat and Schu- 
bert’s Quartet in G Minor. In Schu- 
mann’s Quintet in E Flat Ida May Cook 
was the assisting pianist. 

Kathryn Crysler Street, contralto; 
George Hotchkiss Street, baritone, and 
Eda Trotter, pianist, furnished an enjoy- 
able program for the Civic Music Club 
on May 15. 

The MacDowell Club Chorus, directed 
by W. H. Boyer and assisted by J. Ross 
Fargo, tenor, with May Van Dyke, ac- 
companist, was heard in a worth-while 
program on May 13. 

The Portland Chamber Music Trio, 
made up of Susie Fennell Pipes, violin- 
ist; Ferdinand Konrad, ’cellist, and J. 
Hutchison, pianist, was heard in a pro- 
gram of interest on May 5. Novelties 
were a trio by Chapuis and “Impressions 
of a Holiday” by Goossens. 








Performances of Friml’s “Firefly 
were given at the Heilig Theater by th 
Portland Light Opera Association, unde 
the management of George Natanson, o 
May 10 and 11. John Britz was the con. 
ductor and the principals included Hele 
Levoff, Leola Green, Arthur Kirkhan 
Daisy Gibson, George A. Natanson, Ny] 
Smith, Halfred Young, Dolph Thoma: 
Charles L. Stidd, Bobby Stewart, Fre: 
Connors, Jane Burns, Albert and Ma) 
garet Holbrook. 

Ella Connell Jesse and Susie Michae 
in a two-piano recital before the Mac- 
Dowell Club on May 6, played compos: 
tions by Schumann, Chopin, Saint-Saén: 
Arensky and Chabrier. 

JOCELYN FOULKES. 





GALLI-CURCI IN SAN DIEGO 


“Chimes of Normandy” Sung by Loca! 
Cast—Children’s Concert Given 


SAN Deco, CAL. May 26.—Amelit: 
Galli-Curci, soprano, appeared at th: 
Spreckles Theater in recital recently. A 
crowded house greeted her and she re 
sponded generously to numerous encor: 
demands. She was ably assisted by, 
Manuel Berenguer, flautist, and Homer 
Samuels, pianist. 

“The Chimes of Normandy” was de- 
lightfully given by a local cast under 
the auspices of the Daughters of Liberty. 
The production was managed by Otto 
Jeancon, and leading roles were sung by 
Mrs. L. L. Rowan, Flora Herzinger, 
Otto Jeancon, John Roddie, Ben Buker, 
J. W. Ring, Ira Burns, Cornelius Kemp, 
and D. J. Bruschi. Chesley Mills con- 
ducted in a finished manner. 

The first concert of the season for the 
children of the lower grades in the ele- 
mentary schools was given at the Bal- 
boa Theater. Emmett Gaderer con- 
ducted the Balboa orchestra, and the 
event was under the management of 
Annie Clark, supervisor of the grade 
schools. Robert Hicks, owner of the 
theater, aided. W. F. REYER. 
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SEATTLE APPLAUDS 
LOCAL ORCHESTRA 


Gabrilowitsch Appears with 
Civic Forces—Clubs Have 
Full Schedule 


By David Scheetz Craig 


SEATTLE, May 31.—The closing pro- 
eram of the Seattle Civic Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Mme. Davenport Engberg, 
presented Ossip Gabrilowitsch, as the 
assisting artist. Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
played Beethoven’s “Emperor” Concerto, 
and a group of Chopin numbers. he 
orchestral numbers included Beethoven’s 
Symphony No. 5 in C Minor, and Rimsky- 
Korsakoft’s “Schéhérazade,” in which 
Arnold Krauss, violinist, played the in- 
cidental solo. The reading of these 
works was creditable, and the playing of 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch was enthusiastically 
received. 

The spring concert of the Seattle 
Orchestral Society, Francis J. Arm- 
strong, conductor, was devoted to a 
special program for stringed instru- 
ments, with Mary Louise Rochester 
Roderick, soprano, assisting. The pro- 
gram included Grieg’s “Suite in Old 
Style,” Vivaldi’s Concerto in D, for Four 


Violins, and several shorter numbers. 
The soloists were Margaret McCulloch 
Lang, Ernest Jaskovsky, Mrs. Lloyd 
Shafer and Doine Smith. 

An outstanding event of the past few 
weeks was the visit of Mrs. John F. 
Lyons, president of the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs. Mrs. Lyons, who 
was the guest of the Washington Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, Clara M. Hartle, 
president, received many _ personal 
courtesies while in the city. She made 
several addresses while here, the prin- 
cipal one being at a banquet in her honor, 
at which she voiced the aims of the Asso- 
ciation and called particular attention to 
the next biennial convention to be held 
in June, 1925, in Portland, Ore. 





PM 
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The third annual May festival concert 
of the Seattle Pacific College Glee Clubs, 
directed by Mrs. R. H. Kendrick, was 
held in the school auditorium. Assisting 
the chorus were Ruth Cathey, contralto; 
Gladys Mougin, soprano; Carlton Booth, 
tenor; Marjorie Hall, violinist and Con- 
stance Coe, reader. 

The Amphion Society of Seattle, a 
men’s choral organization of about 100 
voices, gave a fine concert in Meany Hall, 
University of Washington, under the 
direction of Graham Morgan, assisted by 
Lotta Madden, dramatic soprano of New 
York. The male choir, capable of 
magnificent tone capacity, sang with 
finesse and delicacy. Incidental solos 
were sung by members of the chorus, C. 
A. Whims, tenor, and W. H. Gerrard, 
baritone. Arville Belstad and Carl 
Presley were at the piano for the club, 
and Maurice Taylor was accompanist for 
Miss Madden, who displayed high art in 
her several groups. 

The Lyric Club, a large chorus of 
women’s voices, gave its spring concert 
on May 13, at the First Presbyterian 
Church, Graham Morgan, director. Ruby 
Ohman, contralto; Linda Fern Babcock, 
soprano, and Iris Canfield,  ’cellist, 
assisted. Mrs. Montgomery Lynch and 


Mrs. C. P. Callahan were the accom- 
panists. 

The Northwest Little Symphony, J. 
Paul Schenk, conductor, gave its initial 
concert on May 12, assisted by Vera 
Downs Preeg, soprano. 

The Seattle Music Study Club gave a 
program of music of modern French com- 
posers, arranged by Ruth Pryor. The 
participants were Mrs. Jack T. Smith, 
Mrs. H. 'N. Shead, Irene Baltrusch, Mrs. 
F. H. T. Anderson, Grace Jobson and 
Mrs Car! Hoblitzell 

The spring opera presented by the 
music department. of the University of 
Washington was a local production, with 
prologue and three acts, the book by 
Joseph B. Harrison, a_ university 
graduate, and the music by Don Wilson. 
The University chorus and orchestra, 
supported by the following principals, 
Ruth Bamford, Verne D. Delaney, Bess 
Chambers, Adele Walker, Lindsay Mc- 
Harrie, Ernest McElvain, Dorothy Jones, 
Fred Marcus, Phillip Glen, Ben Johnston, 
and Ted Jacobson, were directed by 
Irving M. Glen, dean of the College of 
Fine Arts. The dances were coached by 
Mary L. Aid. The music which is 
tinctured with the modern idiom, and 
quite tuneful, was well received. 


Walter Logan Chosen 
to Inaugurate Summer 
Concerts in Cleveland 
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STANFORD CLUBS ACTIVE 
IN PALO ALTO PROGRAMS 





University Musicians Heard by Large 
Audience—Community House 
Proves Musical Center 


PALO ALTO, CAL., May 31.—The Stan- 
ford Music Club, in its recent concert 
given in the University Assembly Hall, 
presented a long and varied program 
before a large audience. Those appear- 


ing were Carol Lasater, soprano; Martin 
D’Andrea, tenor; Albert Gregersen, bari- 
tone; Meribeth Cameron, violinist; 
Bolton White, violinist; Luella Rackliff, 
Richard Malaby, and R. Willis-Porter, 
pianists and accompanists. 

At the Community House, where con- 
certs are given every Sunday, the April 
programs were up to the high standard 
set by the music committee in March. 
Concerts were given by members of the 
Castilleja School music faculty, includ- 
ing Latham True, Anna L. True, Louise 
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Mahan, Helen Snyder, Doris Foster and 
Elizabeth Bates, and the San Francisco 
Trio, composed of Elsie Cook Hughes, 
William Laraia and William Dehe. An- 
other interesting program was given by 
Elizabeth Pierce, violinist, and Marjorie 
McDonald, pianist. The Mills College 
Trio, composed of Rey Merchant, vio- 
linist; Doris Olsen, pianist, and Joziena 
Van der Ende, ’cellist, with Catherine 
Urner, head of the voice department, as 
soloist, gave a concert in Los Altos re- 
cently. The program included many 
compositions by local musicians, among 
which was a number from the opera, 
“Egypt,” by Charles K. Field, editor of 
Sunset Magazine. 

The music department of Castilleja 
School, in the fourth public recital of 
the season, presented Elizabeth Bates, 
pianist; Sara Bibby-Brown, soprano, 
and Dorothy Lea and Latham True, 
pianists and accompanists. A _ large 
audience demonstrated its approval. 

CHESTER WING BARKER. 


Dallas Music Teachers Elect Officers 


DALLAS, TEX., May 31.—The Dallas 
Music Teachers’ Association held its an- 
nual picnic and election of officers at Oak 
Lawn Park on May 17. Thirty-five teach- 
ers were present and elected the follow- 
ing officers: Mrs. D. S. Switzer, presi- 
dent; Walter Paul Romberg, first vice- 
president; Mrs. A. L. Harper, second 
vice-president; Elizabeth Crawford, re- 
cording secretary; Naomi Parker, corre- 
sponding secretary, and Antonio Walters, 


treasurer. Reports for the year showed 
the association to be in a flourishing con- 
dition. The Treble Clef Club presented 
Florence Otis, soprano; Lillian Pringle, 
’cellist, and Mildred Dougherty, pianist, 
in a recital at Bush Temple on May 15. 
On the same evening the Hubbell Club 
presented J. Wesley Hubbell in an invi- 
tation recital at the City Temple. 
Cora E. BEHRENDS. 





Minneapolis Forces Hailed in Concerts in 
Mitchell, S. D. 

MITCHELL, S. D., May 31.—The Minne- 
apolis Symphony was heard in afternoon 
and evening programs at the Corn Pal- 
ace Auditorium on May 15. Large audi- 
ences gave rapt attention to the pro- 
grams presented under the direction of 
Henri Verbrugghen. Especially effective 
were Tchaikovsky’s Symphony, No. 4, in 
F Minor and two symphonic poems, 
“Omphale’s Spinning Wheel” by Saint- 


Saéns and “Les Préludes” by Liszt. 
7 
Lenora Sparkes, soprano, sang “Dich 


theure Halle’ from “Tannhauser” and 
the “Jewel Song” from “Faust” with 
dramatic interpretation and beautiful 
diction, adding an encore after each num- 
ber. Mrs. 8S. H. SCALLIN. 


Bookings for Olga Samaroff, pianist, 
for next season include engagements 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra, Society 
of the Friends of Music, New York, the 
Chicago Symphony, the Cleveland Or- 
chestra and the Cincinnati Symphony. 
Mme. Samaroff will open her season at 
the Berkshire Festival, and will give a 
concert for the Chamber Music Society 
of Philadelphia with Georges Enesco, 
composer and violinist. 


Photo by The Crosbys 
Walter Logan, Conductor of Cleveland’s 
First Municipal Band 
CLEVELAND, May 31.—Cleveland’s first 
series of summer concerts was _ in- 
augurated under the capable leadership 
of Walter Logan on Decoration Day. Mr. 
Logan has organized a band, which wil! 
give a series of forty concerts in five 
of the city parks, playing three times 
each week until after Labor Day. The 
organization is composed of many 
talented players, including several of the 
soloists of the Cleveland Orchestra. Alois 
Hruby has been engaged as trumpet 


soloist; Weyert Moor, solo flautist; 
Albert Clark, first trombone player; 
Billie Lang, xylophone soloist, and 


Pasquale Florio, euphonium soloist. 

Mr. Logan, for several years one of 
Cleveland’s foremost violin teachers, is 
eminently qualified to conduct the city’s 
first municipal band. He _ organized 
Cleveland’s Young People’s Orchestra 
several years ago, which he conducted 
and maintained successfully. Mr. Logan 
intends to put special emphasis on the 
high character of the programs and will 
make an effort to gain the attention of 
the music-lover as well as of the casual 
listener. Each program will be made 
up of representative and characteristic 
works, and will include, also, what has 
become known as “symphonic syncopa- 
tions.” FLORENCE M. BARHYTE. 





Many Oklahoma Musicians Listed in 
National Composers’ Directory 


OKLAHOMA CiTy, OKLA., May 31.— 
Among Oklahoma musicians whose 
names will appear in the national di- 
rectory of American composers to be 
placed in the Congressional library in 
Washington are: Lemuel Jennings Chil- 
ders, Pawhuska; Nina P. Gill, Oklahoma 
City; E. Edwin Crerie, Tulsa; Oscar J. 
Lerrer, Norman; Edwin Baile McIntyre, 
Oklahoma City; Marie M. Hine, Tulsa; 
Charles F. Giard, Norman; John 
Knowles Weaver, Tulsa; Marie Crosby, 
Enid; Fred Cardin, Miami; Mamie 
Raboniwitz Travis, Tulsa; Edward De- 
Meglio, Oklahoma City; Oliver H. Klein- 


schmidt, Bartlesville; Paola Conti, 
Shawnee; Mrs. H. H. Hudlow, M<- 
Alester, and Mrs. R. B. S. Cole of 
Miami. 


C. M. COLE. 


Parish Williams Gives Song Recital in 
Portland, Ore. 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 31.—Parish Wil- 
liams, baritone, showed at his recital in 
the Heilig Theater that lyric and heroic 
songs are both well within his capabili- 
ties. Handel, Leoncavallo, Beethoven, 
Schubert, Schumann, Hugo Wolf, Hahn 
and Debussy were composers from whose 
music Mr. Williams made up his pro- 
gram. His command of a soft tone, yet 
of good carrying power, made his work 
especially pleasurable. J. Hutchinson 
was an excellent accompanist. 


HEMPEL 
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Louis P. Fritze, Flutist 


Management of Frieda Hempel 


188 Madison Avenue New Yerb 
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Boston Activitiey 





May 31, 1924. 


The Fox-Burgin-Bedetti Trio, now 
firmly established in the musical life of 
this city, has just closed its second sea- 
son, during which it appeared before 
many musical clubs and colleges through- 
out New England. Such interest has 
been evinced in this group that subscrip- 
tion concerts will be given in Boston on 
Nov. 19 and Dec. 10. 





Abbie Conley Rice, contralto, has re- 
turned from Italy, where she studied in 
Nice under Jean de Reszké and Oscar 
Seagle. She will open her 1924-25 season 
with a Boston recital on Nov. 4. 





Jean Nolan, Irish mezzo-soprano, who 
made her first appearances in New York 
and Boston in April, will return to this 
country for a fall tour and will appear 
in Jordan Hall on Nov. 11. 





The following students from the voice 
studio of Theodore Schroeder have given 
notable daily concerts in institutions 
throughout the city recently: George 
Wheeler, tenor of the Central Congrega- 
tional Church; William Richardson, 
Negro baritone, assisted by Maud Cuney 
Hare; Etta Bradley, Harriett Summer- 
field, Margarita Foley, Edna Kimball, 
Helen Ranger Curran, Percy Appleby 
and Emma Louise Biedenharn. 


Willard Erhardt, Tenor, Gives Recital 


Boston, May 31.—Willard Erhardt, 
tenor, pupil of Vincent V. Hubbard, gave 
a recital in Steinert Hall last Tuesday 
night before a large and cordial audi- 
ence. Mr. Erhardt possesses a voice of 
agreeable quality, and in his songs gave 
evidence of skillful training. The pro- 
gram included works of Purcell, Salva- 
tor Rosa, Carissimi, Wolf, Schubert and 
Schumann; Irish folk-songs arranged by 





Hughes, and American numbers’ by 
Kramer, Carpenter and Chadwick. 
Frances Weeks was a skillful accom- 
panist. W. J. PARKER. 





Josephine Knight Presents Singers in 
Steinert Hall Program 


Boston, May 31.—The song recital 
by pupils of Josephine Knight, who has 
studios in this city and Worcester, drew 
a capacity gathering to Steinert Hall on 
May 22, when twenty young artists were 
heard in a delightful evening of song 


to the evident satisfaction of a large 
audience. Miss Knight, whose pupils 
have been successful in the concert, choir 
and oratorio fields, arranged the pro- 
gram with rare taste, showing to good 
advantage the individual quality of the 
pupils’ voices. The following partici- 
pated: Adel Stern, Elizabeth Davis, 
Lyla Henderson, Ruth Clarke, Mimi 
Boos, Avis Newhall, Mildred Wright, 
Irene Gregoire, Helen Hill, Selma 
Johanson-Dacoster, Maude  Linscott, 
Helen Peters, Marion Allen, Florence 
Howe, Mabel Benjamin, Ina Frost, Hazel 
Lord, Mary MacMahon, Hazel Tuthill 
and Vesta Wik-Thyden. Miss Knight’s 
piano accompaniments were thoroughly 
artistic and added to the success of the 
program. W. J. PARKER. 


Inez Field Damon Conducts Student Con- 
cert in Lowell, Mass. 


LOWELL, MAss., May 31.—Folk-songs 
from Hungary and Czechoslovakia, to- 
gether with twentieth century French 
music, arranged by Deems Taylor, and 
ancient compositions from other countries 
lent special interest to the annual con- 
cert given on May 23, in the Lowell 
Memorial Auditorium by students of 
the State Normal School. The Girls’ 
Glee Club and an orchestra, under Inez 
Field Damon, were the performers in 
a successful undertaking. David Blair 
McClosky, baritone, was an assisting 
artist with Mildred Denver as his accom- 
panist, and incidental solos were con- 
tributed by Estelle Doran and Edna 
Lawrence. Other singers appearing on 
the program were Dorothy Gibb and 
Margaret Robbins. 








Pupils of Margaret Reeves Heard with 
Mary Clarke, Harpist, Assisting 


Boston, May 31.—A novel program of 
piano music was performed by the pupils 
of Margaret Reeves, assisted by Mary 
Clarke, harpist, at the Newton Centre 
Woman’s Club on Friday evening, May 
23. One of the features was a “Lulla- 
bye” played by Louis Cox, a five-year-old 
pianist, with such charm that the audi- 
ence was delighted. Those participating 
were: Helen Boyd, Louis Cox, Mary 
Hoar, Jerodith Miller, Celeste Callaghan, 
Ruth MacAskill, Eleanor Murphy, Mary 
Clarke, Richard Young, Pauline Mac- 
Minn, Miriam MacAskill, Grace Dono- 
van, Beverley Cox, Beatrice Young and 
Mary Donnelly. 

W. J. P. 


Opera Airs Given by Lythgoe Pupils in 
Steinert Hall Recital 


Boston, May 31.— Pupils of David 
Lythgoe were heard in Steinert Hall on 
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Music Method Lesson. 


he cannot understand—think, nor analyse. 


drill and drudgery into an inspiration.” 


plans made for this Summer’s Session. 


returns. 


For full particulars apply directly to 





fletcher-( opp 
Music Summer School 


Will Open June 25th at Miss Mason’s Beautiful School | 
“The Castle,” Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 





i (Gia Oils 


For Teachers, Parents, Girls and Boys ! ! 
Riding, Salt water bathing, tennis, all camp activities, and a Daily Fletcher 


This System of teaching was the first to meet the child upon his own platform 
—to reverse the ordinary method of procedure—leading the child through his own 
musical thoughts to read—harmonize—modulate, etc. 


Many a child is too reasonable to enjoy repeating parrot-like musical phrases 


_ We should not force him to insincerity. 
William Cummings of London, England, called the Fletcher Music Method “A God- 
given gift to humanity,” and the late Dr. 
children to think and to express themselves in terms of Music—she converts it 
from a blind mechanical copying into a vital self expression—it seems to me more 
than a Method—it is a REVOLUTION and converts Musical education from a mere 


This will be the 27th Summer Normal School and many teachers realizing the 
need in these days of a rational, successful, happy way of teaching—nroving that 
growth should be pleasurable—will be glad to send for full particulars of the pleasant 


This work presents a new and fascinating occupation deserving the financial 


MRS. FLETCHER-COPP, 411 WEST 114th ST., NEW YORK 


The great Musician, the late Sir 


Lyman Abbott wrote, “She teaches 





Thursday evening, May 29, before a 
large and pleased audience in a pro- 
gram including many opera excerpts. 
Rose Quigley, soprano, sang the “Shadow 
Song” from “Dinorah,” and Ramon 
Ricalde, tenor, was heard in Shalitt’s 
“Eili Eili” and “E Lucevan le Stelle” 
from “Tosca.” Others heard were 
Jacqueline Stanley, Cecilia Loughran, 
Hattie Gregg Patterson, Catherine Has- 
lam, Anne Englehart, Anna Somi, Mar- 
garet Wolley, George Somi, Edmund 
Carolon, Orlando and Clement Ricalde. 
Mrs. Minnie Stratton Watson played ac- 
companiments of musical worth. 
W. J. PARKER. 


MORE CONCERTS FOR 
STOKOWSKI FORCES 


Philadelphia Orchestra Board 
at Annual Meeting Approves 
New Wage Agreement 


By W. R. Murphy 





PHILADELPHIA, May 31.—The annual 
meeting of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
Association, held last Tuesday after- 
noon, included the election of officers and 


the settlement of policies for next season. 
Alexander Van Rensselaer was re-elected 
president for the twenty-fifth year, hav- 
ing served during virtually the entire 
existence of the orchestra. The follow- 
ing officials were also re-elected: William 
Jay Turner, vice-president; Andrew 
Wheeler, secretary; Robert Kelso Cas- 
satt, treasurer; Arthur Judson, assistant 
secretary-treasurer and manager; Louis 
Mattson, assistant manager, and Edward 
W. Bok, chairman of the administra- 
tion committee. 

The recent trouble over the wage scale 
and other matters with Local No. 77 of 
the Musicians’ Union came up for very 
casual attention. The association ap- 
proved the report of the administration 
committee, which made the adjustment 


under which the orchestra’s continuance - 


is assured for a term of years. It was 
stated that the new arrangement will 
place stress on the “merit system” in 
handling the playing personnel. 

Next year the orchestra will give ten 
concerts in New York, as in recent 
seasons, and there are again prospects 
of sold-out houses in advance of the 
opening of the season. The usual five 
concerts in Baltimore and Washington 
will also be given; the annual visit will 
be made to Toronto for the festival in 
connection with the Mendelssohn Choir, 
and there will be single concerts in 
Princeton and elsewhere. In general, the 
orchestra will confine its endeavors to 
Philadelphia, in pursuance of the policy 
adopted in the last few years. There 
will be only one week’s absence on tour 
in the coming season, instead of two or 
three annually as in the past few years. 

Philadelphia will have at least seventy- 
five concerts, an increase over last sea- 


son. The schedule is as follows: twent-. 
nine pairs in the regular series on F) - 
day afternoons and Saturday evenings 
six in the season for young people, fo..; 
for the members of the Philadelphi, 
Forum and eight in the new Mond: 
night series, which will repeat the pr - 
gram and soloist of the regular Saturd:, 
night concerts. , 

The orchestra will again consist §f 
about 110 members. It is unofficia! ) 
reported that considerable change w’|! 
be noticeable when it assembles for t)i¢ 
first concert in the middle of Octobc,y. 
The rumor is that new men will be foun 
at a number of stands, variously sai( 
to be from twenty to thirty. This in- 
dicates that Mr. Stokowski will retaiy 
only about three-fourths of the organiz.. 
tion, which technically passed out of ex. 
istence with the expiration of all the 
contracts in March, and thus will be able 
to strengthen the band in some par- 
ticulars. The changes are really hardly 
more than half the average of recent 
years and are required on account of 
vacancies due to resignations or drop- 
ping of players. 

The board of directors has also author- 
ized the insurance of each member of 
the organization during his connection 
with it, as a sort of pension fund. Thy 
minimum of insurance is $500 and this 
is increased by degrees till a maximum 
of $2,000 is reached. 





Nellie Evans Packard Presents Pupils in 
Anniversary Recital 


BROCKTON, MAss., May 31.—Nellie 
Evans Packard, voice teacher of Brock 
ton and Boston, recently celebrated the 
thirty-fifth anniversary of her first 


public recital in this city with an in- 
formal musicale at her home studio. 
About forty of her pupils were in 
attendance, including several from Bos- 
ton. Those who took part in the pro- 
gram were: Mabel F. Tilden, Jennie B. 
Gilman, Bertha S. T. Kennedy, Helen 
E. Richards, Doris W. Carlson, M. Bery! 
Bendell, Hazel Waite, Anna O’Brien, 
Mrs. Mabel R. Barrett, Mrs. Hazel F. 
Lothrop, Mrs. Lily D. Blackey, Sara L. 
Keith, Mrs. Mabel C. Delea, Bernice C. 
Marshall and Vera Putvin. 
W. J. PARKER. 





Ornstein Will Play Own Concerto with 
Philadelphia Orchestra 


Leo Ornstein’s concerto for piano and 
orchestra, which he has lately finished, 
will be given by the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra next season under Leopold Stokowski, 
with the composer playing the solo part. 





Raisa and Rimini Using Baldwin Piano 


In an advertisement in MUSICAL 
AMERICA for May 31 it was incorrectly 
stated that Mme. Raisa used the Mason 
& Hamlin piano. Mme. Raisa and Gia- 
como Rimini use the Baldwin piano and 
have done so for two seasons. The fact 
that they make Vocalion records was 
omitted from the advertisement. 














OROLZP A 


NEWSOM 


Available for Concerts and Recitals 


SPECIALIZING IN COSTUME RECITALS FOR CHILDREN 


‘‘The appearance of Frances Newsom, well known lyric-coloratura soprano, in 
a recital of ‘Songs for Children’ and a group of songs for the ‘grown-ups’ yes- 
terday afternoon in Fahnestock Hall marked one of the most unique and charm- 
ing events of the annals of the Wednesday Club. 

“From the moment of her appearance, Miss Newsom, who seemed like a 
sweet demure Miss in her early teens, captivated her audience, about half of 
whom were children, by her delightful personality and charm.’’—Harrisburg 
(Pa.) Patriot. 


ADDRESS MANAGEMENT OF FRANCES NEWSOM 
228 East Gist Street, New York City 


‘SOPRANO 





"Phone Regent 3244 
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STUDIO: 347 WEST END AVE. 


DUC KWITZ 


Pianist 
Season 1924-25 Now Booking 
New York Recital, Aeolian Hall, October 13, 1924 


NEW YORK CITY 








George Folsom Granberry, Director 


SUMME 


Mr. 





GRANBERRY PIANO SCHOOL 
cee PIANiSis,  xcOMPANSTS and” TEACHERS 


Sight, Touch, Hearing System. 


Granberry will continue to direct the University of Georgia Summer School of Music, Athens, 
Ga., June 23rd to August 2nd. 


Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Send for Booklet. 
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| In Chicago Studios 


Chicago, May 31. 





CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Moissaye Boguslawski appeared as 
solo pianist at the program given by the 
Zionist Organization of America at the 
Coliseum Annex on May 21. C. Gordon 
Wedertz of the faculty has gone to Kan- 
sas City, Mo., to be organ soloist and 
accompanist with the Medinah Chanters 
on June 2, 3, 4 and 5, during the Shrin- 
ers’ convention there. He will also give 
a special organ recital there June 4. 
Fannie B. Linderman of the faculty of 
expression gave a program of her own 
poems at the University of Illinois this 
month. Out of forty-five contestants in 
seventh grade piano work at the Chicago 
Musical College, Sadie Kleiman, pupil of 
Elsie Barge, won the gold medal in the 
contest held in Central Theater last 
week. Miss Barge has just returned 
from a piano concert tour of northern 
Michigan. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


The public contests of the advancea 
classes in the various departments were 
held during May with satisfactory re- 
sults, a high degree of scholarship being 
demonstrated. The winners of scholar- 
ships and prize medals who will appear 
at the commencement concert are as fol- 
lows: Pianists, Esther Arneson, Virgil 
Smith and Ruth Walker; singers, Morrie 
Boyd Mitchell, Hulda Blank and Violet 
Tait; violinists, Francis Martin and 
Miriam Herr. The coming summer ses- 
sion and master school promises to be 
one of unusual success. A large regis- 
tration from all parts of the country is 
already assured for Delia Valeri, Fannie 
Bloomfield Zeisler and George H. Gart- 
lan. 

BUSH CONSERVATORY 

Mme. Justine Wegener of the faculty 
recently presented a program given by 
Bush Conservatory pupils at Grace 
Evangelical Lutheran Church and an- 
other at the Lincoln Club for the Inde- 
pendent German Women’s Club. Irene 
Peabody, artist-pupil of Charles W. 
Clark, assisted by Agnes Page, pupil of 
Edgar Nelson, gave a recital in Ripon, 
Wis., on May 23. The numerous appli- 
cations for the six weeks’ summer course 
in public school music indicate very full 
classes this season at the opening of the 
course on June 25. The regular course 
under Lyravine Votaw will be supple- 
mented by a special course of lectures on 
orchestration and instrumentation by E. 
P. Espenshade of the Hyde Park High 
School and special courses in advanced 
high school methods by Mrs. H. E. 
Cotton of the New Trier High School. 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN STUDIO 


The Westfall-Mason Morand Duo ap- 
peared recently on a program with Vir- 
gilio Lazzari, bass of the Chicago Civic 
Opera, at a reception held at the home of 
Mrs. Rousseau. On May 16 they gave 
the commencement program for the 
graduating class of the Columbus, Wis., 
normal school and on May 21 an after- 
noon program for the Garden City 
Masonic Lodge. 


LENOX STUDIOS 


Mme. Lucie Lenox, vocal teacher, will 
leave Chicago on July 1 for New York, 
where she will hold a summer school of 
six weeks’ duration. She will return to 
Chicago in the fall. 





Adelaide Berkman Gives Second Recital 


_CHIcaGo, May 31.—Adelaide Berkman, 
pianist, gave her second recital of the 
season on Sunday afternoon in the Play- 
house. She disclosed a great deal of 
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VITTORIO TREVISAN 
Basse—Chicago Opera Ce. 
Vocal Studios 





interpretative imagination and her tech- 
nique was well grounded. In works 
of a lyrical character she played with 
a lovely touch, as in Massenet’s little- 
played “Toccata” in B Flat Major, 
Widor’s “Au Soir,” Rameau’s “La Poule”’ 
and a “Nocturne” by her teacher, Isa- 
dore Buchhalter. _The recital attracted 
a capacity audience to the Playhouse. 
Her interpretation of MHeniot Levy’s 
“Variations on an Original Theme” 
showed unfailing refinement of style and 
a tone which she modified to suit the 
moods of the minute. Her phrasing was 
delightfully clear. 


MILWAUKEE OFFICIALS 
STUDY ST. LOUIS OPERA 








Park Board Investigates Civic Organiza- 
tion—Male Chorus Institutes 
Prize Contest 


MILWAUKEE, May 31.—The Milwaukee 
Park Board has gone to St. Louis to 
study the opera organization there, 
which indicates that public officials are 
watching community opera developments 
with keen interest. Beecher Burton, 
promoter of a civic opera project in Mil- 
waukee, says his plans to give “The 
Firefly” and “The Beggar Student” this 
summer have been changed and that the 
— will have to be postponed until 
all. 

_The Milwaukee Journal conducted a 
city-wide contest to get soloists for the 
male parts and a group of singers was 
recruited for the chorus and the princi- 
pal roles. 

The Lyric Male Chorus, conducted by 
Alfred Hiles Bergen, offers a first prize 
of $100 and a second prize of $50 for the 
best setting for male chorus of Kipling’s 
“L’Envoi.” The composition is to become 
the property of the Lyric Chorus, how- 
ever, with royalty rights to go to the 
composer. A committee of competent 
judges will be chosen later. The club 
elected Samuel A. McKillop president at 
the annual meeting held at the Athletic 
Club, together with a banquet celebra- 
tion of the success of the club this year 
Other officers chosen are Cecil Holmes, 
vice-president; Arthur, Van Dyke, re- 
cording secretary; Earl Roberts, corre 
sponding secretary; Wesley Roberts, li- 
brarian; Sherwood Nelson, treasurer: 
Alred Hiles Bergen, conductor, and 
Arthur Arnecke, accompanist. 

The Paul Whiteman Orchestra was 
heard at the Auditorium on May 24 be- 
fore a large audience which gave its 
unqualified approval. 

The West Allis music department of 
the public schools held its annual demon- 
stration and contest in the High School 
Auditorium on Tuesday, May 27. Ernst 
Fahnestock, director of music, displayed 
all the regular school music work with- 
out special preparation. Orchestras, 
bands, glee clubs and other musical 
groups were included. The silver cup 
for the best sixth grade reading team 


went to Franklin School. Six grade 
schools competed. The cup was fur- 
nished by Mrs. Henry Meigs. The 


judges were C. O. Skinrood and Mrs. 
F. R. Bush. 

Mrs. F. W. Wilford, Beloit, was elect- 
ed president of the State Federation of 
Music Clubs at Waukesha. She has 
been active in the Treble Clef Beloit 
Musical Club for twenty years and has 
promoted music memory contests in the 
public schools for the last three years. 

C. O. SKINROOD. 





E. F. Kurtz to Head Violin Department 
in Iowa State School 


CEDAR FALLS, Iowa, May 31.—Edward 
F. Kurtz, head of the violin department 
at the University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kan., since 1921, has accepted a similar 
position at the State Teachers’ College, 
left vacant by the resignation of Theo- 
dore F. Gundry. Professor Kurtz will 
begin his work at the opening of the fall 
semester. BELLE CALDWELL. 
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Milwaukee Institute of Music Buys 
New Building as Old Is Outgrown 
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The Milwaukee Institute of Music’s New Home, Which the School Plans to Occupy on 


July 1, After Alterations Are Completed. 


Director of the Institute 


J” Raper stag ot May 31.—The Mil- 
waukee Institute of Music has pur- 
chased the Harriet L. Cramer mansion 
on Prospect Avenue for a music school. 
Prospect Avenue is an old show street 
of Milwaukee where millionaires lived 
almost exclusively for a number of years. 
The old school quarters on the same 
street have been outgrown in the two 
years since the school was founded. 

Jesse Raymond Meyer, owner and 
director of the Institute, has had re- 
markable success with his organization. 
With the new building, which will be 
occupied July 1, Mr. Meyer says he will 
have one of the best music buildings in 
the Northwest. 


Inset: Jesse Raymond Meyer, Owner and 


The new quarters provide a recital 
hall which will seat several hundred 
people and there is a large ball room 
which will be used to expand the dancing 
department of school materially. 

Mr. Meyer not only has a strong 
faculty of forty-five, but he engages 
several guest teachers. Some of these 
include Jacques Gordon, concertmaster 
of the Chicago Symphony; Alfred Wal- 
lenstein, ’cellist of the orchestra, and 
Enrico Tramonti, the orchestra’s harp- 
ist. Otto Semper, baritone, has recently 
been engaged to head the vocal depart- 
ment of the school. Two branch schools 
have been opened for the convenience 
of pupils. 





Fery Lulek Pupils Heard 


CuicaGo, May 31.—Vocal pupils of Dr. 
Fery Lulek of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege gave a very enjoyable recital in 
the Central Theater on May 11. The 
range of song literature was very wide, 
and the pupils showed the results of 
careful training. Those who took part 
in the recital were Mrs. Arlene Durkee, 
winner of the grand piano in the recent 
vocal contests of the college; Mrs. George 
Jones, Ruth Ford, Grace Strasburger 
and Norman Kling. 


Bolm Joins Gunn Faculty 


CuicaGo, May 31.—The Glenn Dillard 
Gunn School of Music announces that 
Adolf Bolm has been engaged as head 
of the department of dancing. Mr. Bolm 
will continue his work as usual at his 
studios at 624 S. Michigan Avenue, but 
will also conduct classes at the Gunn 
School at 1254 Lake Shore Drive. He 
will stage the dances in the _ school’s 
forthcoming commencement performance 
of “Carmen” at the Blackstone Theater 
on June 14. 


Special Courses in Public School Music 


CHICAGO, May 31.—A feature of the 
summer session of the American Con- 
servatory is the courses offered in public 
school music. Of especial interest is the 
post-graduate course conducted by 
George H. Gartlan, director of public 
school music in New York City, and 
O. E. Robinson, the regular director of 
this department at the conservatory. An 
important feature is also the classes in 
the study of the madrigals and modern 
choruses by David A. Clippinger of 
Chicago and those in musical apprecia- 
tion under the direction of Margaret 
Lowry. 

Minneapolis Forces Play in Sioux City 

Sroux City, Iowa, May 31.—Minne- 
apolis Symphony made its annual ap- 
pearance here on May 19. The most 
popular numbers were those from 


Tchaikovsky’s “Nut Cracker” Suite. 
G. SMEDAL. 
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ORCHESTRAL FORCES 
PLAY IN BALTIMORE 


Johns Hopkins Musicians Give 
Final Concert—Peabody 
Grants Diplomas 


By Franz C. Bornschein 





BALTIMORE, May 31.—The Johns Hop- 
kins Orchestra, Charles H. Bochau, con- 
ductor, assisted by Emmanuel Wad, pian- 


ist, gave its thirty-eighth concert at the 
Lyric on May 26, bringing te aselose the 
sixth season of the Jéhns Hopkins Musi- 
cal Association. A large audience thbard 
the program with deep interest. Schu- 
bert’s “Unfinished” Symphony Handel’s 
Largo, and the ballet music from 
“Faust” were conducted with spirit by 
Mr. Bochau, whose enthusiasm brought 
from each choir resonance of tone and 
admirable shading. Emmanuel Wad has 
long been associated with the musical 
growth of Baltimore and on this occa- 
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sion, his ability found a fine medium in 
Grieg’s Concerto in A Minor. Sarah 
Finkelstein, violinist, played the solo 
passage in the Handel number effectively. 

The Choir Choral Club, under direc- 
tion of A. Lee Jones, gave a concert at 
Lehmann Hall on May 26, assisted by 
Matie Leach Jones, soprano; Walter 
Linthicum, baritone, and Howard 
Thatcher, accompanist. The choir has a 
membership of 100 singers, whose tonal 
qualities and correctness of attack are 
commendable. Mr. Jones has trained the 
organization carefully and the interpre- 
tations merited the hearty applause. 
Works by Arcadelt, Adam de la Hale, 
Mendelssohn, Cowen and a composition 
by Wilberfoss G. Owst, a Baltimore 
composer, were the important numbers. 
Mrs. Jones sang with fine tone and im- 
bued her interpretations with individu- 
ality. Walter Linthicum also gave 
pleasure. 

The school festival at the Lyric, on 
Thursday, May 29, at which 1,000 chil- 
dren from the Baltimore schools ap- 
peared, was directed by John Denues, 
supervisor of music. The program had 
been prepared by his assistants and on 
the whole, was a great credit to the sys- 
tem of instruction which is being fol- 
lowed. The demonstration of vocal train- 
ing, the work of the youthful orchestra 
members, especially in the tiny tots’ 
rhythmic orchestra, under guidance of 
Lucille Tingle, and the playing of a 
string quartet, composed of Herbert and 
Theodore Sokolove, Abram Robofsky and 
Frank Miller, made the program diversi- 
fied. Each section was applauded loudly. 
The combined choruses, with the Junior 
high orchestra, closed the festival with 
“Baltimore, Our Baltimore,” the muni- 
cipal anthem. 


The fifth Peabody exhibition of the 
week on Friday, May 30, was given by 
the advanced students of the Conserva- 
tory. The programs of the series were 
unusually attractive and disclosed prom- 
ising talent. The final concert included 
the conferring of diplomas and teachers’ 
certificates, which were presented by 
Gen. Lawrason Riggs, president of the 
board of trustees of the Peabody Insti- 
tute. Diplomas were granted to Marga- 
ret Ida Remold, organ; Paul Cheatham, 
compositions, and Louise Glover, ’cello. 
Thirty-nine teachers certificates were 
given to the following candidates: Henry 
Bush, Catherine Costello, Leo Dooley, 
Laura L. Fleagle, Alice B. Franklin, 
Ruth A. Gallup, Arthur C. Hicks, H. 
Regina Hook, E. Viola Johnson, Mildred 
Kibbler, Anne S. Kirk, Mary E. Kumer, 
Alma & Leighty, Allie B: McKinnon, 
Hilda M. Meyer, Mary M. Moyer, Mary 
Mulliner, Jennie Oplan, Sol C. Sax, 
Helen B. Shaffer, Bessie Shandelson, H. 
Genevieve Wagner and Emily Wilson, 
piano; Sophia B. Carroll, Edna M. Hax 
and Pauline V. Stonesifer, organ; Mary 
E. Dennison, Minnie Faber, Frances 
Fielding Reid and Doris G. Wright 
harmony; D. Wilhelmena Brown, Lola 
Dickman, Audrey Freeman, Margeret 
Gotjens, Pauline Schoop ‘and Mary 
Evelyn Upp, violin; H. Regina Hook, M. 
Frances Jackman and Mary Mulliner, 
school music. After the final concert a 
reception was given to the graduates by 
the alumni association. 

Grace H. Spofford, who is severing her 
connection with the Conservatory as reg- 
istrar, to take a similar post at the new 
Curtis Institute in Philadelphia, was 
given a floral token of appreciation by 
the alumni, as was Nettie Jones, a teach- 
er retiring from the preparatory staff. 





WASHINGTON CELEBRATES 
SPECIAL WEEK OF SONG 





Capital’s Music Week Attracts Large 
Audiences—Glee Club Reelects 
Officers 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 31.—This 
week was formally set aside as music 
week in the District of Columbia but, 
contrary to the large programs arranged 
in former years, there have been only 


a few programs this year and these com- 
paratively simple. Robert Lawrence, 
the director of the Community Music 
Association, arranged four attractive 
programs in the Central High School 
auditorium. 

The Nordica Mandolin and Guitar 
Orchestra and the Nordica Banjo Clubs, 
under the direction of Walter T. Holt, 
with Ruth Peter, soprano; Alice E. Hill, 
mandolin player, and Raymond Moore, 
baritone, gave a program Monday night. 
before a crowded house. Tuesday night 
was known as “Irish Night,” with songs 
and dances of Ireland, and with Hazel 
Huntington, soprano of the “Impresario” 
Company; Margaret Callahan, mezzo- 
soprano, pupil of Paul Bleyden; Frances 
Shea, Irish ballad singer; Elizabeth 
Keyes, harpist; William Prendergast, 
violinist, and the Estelle Murray dancers 
in Irish folk-dances, made the program 
entertaining and again packed the house. 

The Army Music School gave its grad- 
uation recital with Robert Lawrence, 
baritone, as soloist at the Wednesday 
night concert. On Friday night a violin 
and piano recital was presented by the 
Josef Kaspar and the Hendley-Kaspar 
School of Musical Education. A these 
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concerts were held under the Community 
Music Association auspices. 

Gertrude Lyons, soprano, repeated by 
request “Soldier’s Day Is at Its Close,” 
with accompaniment by the Marine 
Band, in the Amphitheater at Arlington 
on Memorial Day. 

The Chaminade Glee Club held its 
yearly business meeting recently and re- 
elected the following officers unanimous- 
ly: Katherine Eckloff, president; Ruth 
Jeffers, vice-president; Miriam Abell, 
secretary; Lillian Anderson, treasurer; 
Mabelle Boston, board member. Esther 
Linkins is director of the chorus. Miss 
Linkins is also the district president for 
the Federation of Music Clubs and has 
done some very constructive work this 
past winter. 

DoroTHY DEMUTH WATSON. 





Wilmington Singers Heard in Dover, Del. 


DovER, DEL., May 31.—The Orpheus 
Club of Wilmington, assisted by John 
Barnes Wells, tenor, of New York, gave 
a concert in the Opera House on May 
23, under auspices of the Walter L. 
Fox Post of the American Legion. The 
audience, which filled the hall, was en- 
thusiastic and called for numerous en- 
cores, particularly from Mr. Wells, 
whose wife is a native of this city. The 
Dover Choral Society will continue work 
another year and has engaged Dr. 
George Henry Day of Wilmington as 
conductor. THOMAS HILL. 





Ohio Towns Compete in Rio Grande’s 
Annual Eisteddfod 


RIO GRANDE, OHIO, May 31.—This little 
college town held its annual Eisteddfod 
on May 9, with choruses and individual 
contestants from Gallipolis, Jackson, 
Oak Hill, Logan, Wellston, Middleport, 
Pomeroy and Ironton taking part. The 
mixed chorus competition was won by 
Rio Grande and the male chorus by 
Logan, Ohio. The adjudicator was Prof. 
James H. Jones of Van Wert, Ohio. The 
leading spirit in the movement was 
Everrett Lewis. DAN T. DAvIs. 





Southern Ohio Eisteddfod Offers Prizes 
for Annual Meet Next Fall 


JACKSON, OHIO, May 31.—The third 
annual eisteddfod of the Southern Ohio 








































Eisteddfod Association will be held he 
on Sept. 26, 1924. The competition w || 
be open to all. The conductor will 
Judge H. M. Edwards of Scranton, P 
the adjudicator of music, Prof. John 
Watkins of Scranton; of literary « 
tributions, Dr. D. Jenkin Williams 
Columbus, and of drawing and penma)- 
ship, Paton Edwards, cartoonist of t , 
Akron Press. 

The mixed chorus competition, f 
choruses of fifty voices or more, will 
“Thanks Be To Goé@,” by Mendelssoh » 
with a prize of $500; male chorus, 
not less than thirty voices, “A Vagabo: 
Song” by Protheroe, with a prize 
$350, and the ladies’ chorus, of not le 
than thirty voices, “The Swallow” a: 
“Nymphs and Fauns,” with a prize 
$200. Prizes for small numbers are 
proportion. A remarkable record ha 
been made by Adele Stroth of this city 
Although but nine years of age she js 
an adept at both piano and voice. In 
twenty months she has competed for 
seven eisteddfod prizes, winning six first 
prizes and one second. DAN T. DAVIs. 
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Frederick Vanderpool and Emily Beglin 
Wed in Asbury Park, N. J. 


Announcement has been made of the 
marriage of Frederick William Vander- 
pool and Emily Evelyn Beglin in Asbury 
Park, N. J.,on May 8. Miss Beglin is a 
soprano, formerly connected with the 
Metropolitan Opera, and has been heard 
in many cities of the East, where she 
has won special favor in songs by Mr. 
Vanderpool, one of the most successful 
of the younger American song writers. 





The sixth consecutive engagement of 
Charles Stratton, tenor, for festivals in 
Nashua, N. H., has recently been ful- 
filled. At the spring festival, Mr. Strat- 


ton sang in ‘Samson and Delilah,” under 
E. G. Hood. 
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INTERSTATE CHORUS 
VISITS WASHINGTON 


(ommissioner Aitchison Leads 
Notable Concert—Clubs 
Active in Capital 


By Dorothy DeMuth Watson 





WASHINGTON, D. C., May 31.—One of 
the most interesting concerts ever given 
by the Interstate Male Chorus, Clyde B. 
Aitchison, Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sioner, director, was given before a large 
audience at the Masonic Auditorium on 
Friday night, May 16. The club sang 
several ambitious numbers, accompanieu 
by the concert orchestra of the United 


States Army Band and assisted by 
Charles Trowbridge Tittmann, whose 
ringing bass is always a delight. Lucy 


Brickenstein was his accompanist and 
Robert L. Feuerstein accompanist for 
the club. Mr. Aitchison shows keen 
musicianship in his choice of material 
and sincerely endeavors to give highly 
artistic concerts. 

The club sang Mr. Aitchison’s arrange- 
ment of Jessie L. Gaynor’s “Slumber 
Boat” and several numbers, specially re- 
quested by auditors at the previous con- 
cert. Other compositions were “Chorus 
of Bishops and Priests,” by Meyerbeer; 
“The Birth of the Opal,” by Neidlinger; 
“Salamis, a Triumph Song,” by Gerns- 
heim; “John Peel,” by Andrews; “Invic- 
tus,” by Huhn, and, with Mr. Tittmann, 
“The Longshoreman,” by Shesham. 

The Associated Studios, Otto Simon, 
LaSalle Spier and Henri Sokolov, direc- 
tors and teachers, presented students in 
a concert at the Playhouse on the eve- 
ning of May 16. LaSalle Spier, Jessie 
Blaisdell and Mr. Simon were the assist- 
ing pianists. 

Through the courtesy of Katherine 
McReynolds Morrison, the twelve mem- 
bers of the Saturday Afternoon Pianists’ 
Club gave a series of pianoforte recitals 
on May 16, 17, 19 and 20 at Mrs, Morri- 
son’s home. Each member gives a recital 
for the club at least once a year. Only 
pupils of representative piano teachers 
of the city are accepted as members. 
Each program must include works ot 
Bach, Beethoven, Liszt and Chopin and 
optional numbers from Brahms, Tchai- 
kovsky, Debussy, MacDowell or Mendels- 
sohn. Among those appearing were 
pupils of Emma Bender, Rebecca East- 
erbrook, pupil of Wendell Carter of the 
Washington College of Music; Ann 
Kehiler, pupil of Alice Burbage Hassel- 
bach; Eleanor Colburn, pupil of Georgia 
E. Miller; Louise Ryan and Winifred 
Michaelson, pupils of Pearl Waugh and 
Wesley Weyman of New York. 

The Washington College of Music pre- 
sented Savona Peters Griest in a recital 
at the Calvary Methodist Episcopal 
Church on the evening of May 23. This 
was Mrs. Griest’s public recital, required 
by the college for her artist’s diploma. 
Assisting Mrs. Griest were Sara Becker, 
pianist, graduate of the college in 1922, 
and the Lyric Double Trio, composed of 
Miss Birkhead, Miss Craig, Miss Fowler, 
Miss Bergstrom, Miss Pollack and Miss 
Milehsack, all pupils of George H. 
Miller. 

The Teachers’ Choral Club, under the 
direction of Edwin N. C. Barnes, direc- 
tor of music in the public schools, gave 
a concert before the National Educa- 
tional Association on May 17, when the 
club sang “The Midsummer Night,” by 
Bliss, and the “Landing of the Pilgrims,” 
by Coerne, assisted by Gladys Price and 
Marion Larner, sopranos; Mrs. Brous- 
seau, contralto, and Harry Angelico, 
baritone. Although this club is in its 


infancy, it will sing again before the 
convention of the association in July. 

Edwin N. C. Barnes, director of 
music in the schools, leaves early in June 
to give a course in public school music 
at tne University of Utah. 

The Monday Morning Music Club, 
under the leadership of Mrs. Walter E. 
Hilton, gave a delightful program be- 
fore the Arts Club on May 20, when the 
soloists were Mrs. William T. Davis, 


Frances Brooks and Mrs. Harold 
Brooks. Lucy Brickenstein was the ac- 
companist. 





CAMDEN ORCHESTRA HEARD 


Howard Cook Leads Fine Program— 
Club Presents “Pinafore” 


CAMDEN, N. J., May 31.—One of the 
most successful events of the season was 
the concert given by the Camden Con- 
cert Orchestra, under the direction of 


Howard Cook, in the auditorium of the 
Camden high school recently. Assist- 
ing artists were Clarence Fuhrman, 
pianist, and Louis Gabowitz, violinist. 

The orchestra scored a triumph in a 
program comprising Delibes’ “Sylvia” 
Ballet, Sibelius’ “tf inlandia,’ Weber’s 
“Invitation to the Dance” and Suppe’s 
“Morning, Noon and Night in Vienna.” 
Mr. Cook’s organization of fifty did him 
great credit. Clarence Fuhrman gave 
the Gluck-Brahms “Gavotte,” “The 
Lark,” by Glinka-Balakireff, and Liszt’s 
Twelfth Rhapsody, winning an ovation 
for his exceptional beauty of tone and 
clarity of interpretation. Mr Gabowitz 
won hearty applause in two movements 
of the Wieniawski Concerto in D Minor, 
a Slavonic Dance by Dvorak and the 
“Praeludium and Allegro” by Pugnani- 
Kreisler. The audience numbered more 
than 800 persons. 

An excellent performance of “H. M. S. 
Pinafore” was given by the Merchant- 
ville Musical Club at Collins Hall, Mer- 
chantville. The cast included Mrs. Mil- 
ton R. Vail, Mrs. Charles B. Cocker, 
Ada Mohrman, William Armstrong, 
Fred Homer, J. Logan Fitts, Mahlon 
Ivins, Charles Janke and William Jep- 
son. The productiog was directed by 
Julia Williams and Mrs. William J. 
Adams, the former in charge of music 
and the latter in charge of staging. The 
chorus was composed of members of the 
club, and an adequate orchestra fur- 
nished the accompaniments. 

ARTHUR D. PIERCE. 








Pupils of J. Adelaide Whiting Give 
Recital of Piano Music 


MAPLEWOOD, N. J., May 31.—Pupils of 
J. Adelaide Whiting gave a varied pro- 
gram of piano music in the Ricalton 


School Auditorium on May 24 with suc- 
cess. They were assisted by Emanuel 
Hirsch and Louis Polansky, violinist and 
accompanist, from the Music School 
Settlement, New York. Those taking 
part were Helen Swenarton, Margaret 
Sutton, Rhoda Deuel, Jane Belcher, John 
Stimson, Helen Gregory, Bradley 
Greene, Harriet Lamme, Albert Knoll, 
Dorothy Knoll, Katherine Stanley, Theo- 
dore Main, Jack Perry, Marian Lord, 
Marjorie Lucas, Jeannette Booth, Bar- 
bara Belcher, Edith Gemberling, Isabel 
Gulick, Robert Dickson, Edith Zimmer- 
man, Dorothy Clark and Helen Stillman 
Solos and concerted pieces were drawn 
from compositions by Grieg, Schumann, 
MacDowell, Handel, Bach and Mozart. 





Thelma Given, violinist, will spend all 
of next season in America. A tour of 
the Pacific Coast has already been ar- 
ranged and she will also play in cities 
of the Middle West, where she met with 
conspicuous success this season. 
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NOTABLE CONCERTS 
FILL DETROIT LIST 


Gabrilowitsch and Bauer Ap- 
pear in Benefit—Balokovic 
in First Program 
By Mabel McDonough Furney 


DETROIT, May 31.—Musical. Detroit 
was awakened from its spring ‘lethargy 
by Ossip Gabrilowitsch van wee 





Bauer, who inaugurated as busya week 
as occurs in mid-winter. On May 27 
they appeared in Orchestra Hall in a 
two-piano recital for the relief of Ger- 
man children, and a large audience was 
in attendance. The two artists donated 
their services, as did Isobel J. Hurst, 
who managed the affair, and there were 
felicitous speeches by Col. Angus Mc- 
Lean and Mr. Gabrilowitsch. 

So potent is the artistic understand- 
ing between Mr. Bauer and Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch that their work approaches per- 
fection. Singly and in ensemble num- 
bers, they played superbly, with a tone 
that was the quintessence of beauty. 
The program opened with the A Minor 
Fantasia and Fugue of Bach, tran- 
scribed by Harold Bauer, followed by 
a Mozart sonata that was matchless in 
its delicacy of delineation. The melodi- 
ous Saint-Saéns’ Variations on a Theme 
by Beethoven preceded a group which 
consisted of Reinecke’s Improvisation on 
Schumann’s “Manfred,” Arensky’s “Ro- 
and Valse,” and Schiitt’s Im- 


mance 
promptu Rococo. The Arensky waltz 
was repeated and two encores were 


added. 

Zlatko Balokovic gave his first local 
recital in Orchestra Hall on the evening 
of May 26. Mr. Balokovic’s program 
was an ambitious one and he proved him- 
self a painstaking, serious violinist. His 
performance was satisfying in every 
way. His program contained Tchai- 
kovsky’s concerto, a Handel sonata 
and a group of miscellaneous num- 
bers, including “The War Widows’ 
Lament” by Manojlovic, and an Irish 
Air for the G String by Hughes, both 
written for and dedicated to Balo- 
koviec and given their Detroit premiére 
on this occasion. Mr. Balokovic was 
generous with encores and the audience 
was vehement in its appreciation. Miriam 
Allen supplied the accompaniments. 

The Tuesday Musicale presented the 
compositions which were awarded prizes 


and honorable mention in the recent con- 
test sponsored by that club in Memorial 
Hall on May 26. Anna and Hugo Segal 
played the tormer’s Scherzino for Violin 
and Piano, and Jane Robinson sang Mrs. 
Segal’s “A Reflection,” accompanied by 
the composer. Mrs. Daniel Wells and 
Mrs. John J, Mitchell played “The 
Geegaw,” a novelty for two pianos, by 
Ellsworth Stevenson. This fantastic 
composition, treated in the ultra-modern 
style and possessing an_ irresistable 
charm, preceded a Romance for Violin 
and Piano by Valbert Coffey and played 
by Maurice Warner. Claudine Secor 
sang two of Mr. Coffey’s songs, “The 
Other Garden” and “The Humming 
Bird,” and T. Stanley Perry sang his 
“Longing.” Mr. Coffey’s Humoresque 
Scherzando, a quintet for piano and 
strings, was played by the composer, 
Maurice Warner and Karl Chase, violin- 
ists; Leroy Hancock, viola player, and 
Frederick Broeder, ’cellist, all members 
of the Detroit Symphony. Mr. Coffey 
and Mr. Stevenson also received prizes 
for orchestral scores which could not be 
presented. The prizes were awarded 
by Mrs. Leland B. Case, president of 
the club. The judges were Henri 
Matheys, Francis L. York, Marshall 
Pease, Florian Wittmann, Francis May- 
hew, Stanislas Szmulewicz, William 
Howland, Guy B. Williams, and Bendet- 
son Netzorg. 


COMPOSER CONDUCTS WORK 








Edgar Stillman Kelley Leads Richmond 
Orchestra in “Aladdin” Suite 


RICHMOND, IND., May 17.—Edgar Still- 
man Kelley, American composer, ap- 
peared recently with the Morton High 
School Orchestra, of which J. E. Maddy, 
supervisor of the Richmond schools; is the 
director, in his “Aladdin” Suite. Mr. 
Kelley gave an address before the Mac- 
Dowell Club in the afternoon preceding 
the concert, describing the way in which 
he happened to compose the Suite. The 
orchestra played well. 

The orchestra, assisted by the Apollo 
Club, Ruth Hutchins, pianist, and George 
Stump, tenor, gave a concert in the Coli- 
seum in celebration of Mothers’ Day. 

ESTHER GRIFFIN WHITE. 

Kathryn Platt Gunn, violinist; Mildred 
Graham, soprano; Earle Tuckerman, 
baritone; Dorothy Halsted, reader, and 
John Cushing, accompanist, gave a re- 
cital at the Masonic Temple, Brooklyn, 
on May 17. 
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Motion Pictures as Field 
for American Composers 
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“Besides, will composers of great gifts, 
not to say genius, really wish to write for 
the pictures? The life of even an im- 
portant film does not exceed two years. 
It is then dead, forgotten. Will a com- 
poser give of his very best, strive to write 
wonderful music that is destined to quick 
oblivion? I think he would rather strug- 
gle along—even starve—and write sym- 
phonic works for concert audiences: 
music that he feels will live and repre- 
sent him in the future. 

“Another thing—music for the pic- 
tures is quite a different thing from, say, 
operatic music. It must, in the present 
stage of the screen-play, take a subordi- 
nate place. It must be supple, smooth, 
one might justly say unobtrusive. It 
must be like the ivy, twining and cling- 
ing; not like the oak. It cannot dare to 
have a strong, independent life of its 
own. 

“There is one way of getting around 
the point I brought up before, that of the 
physical impossibility of writing so much 
music in so short a time. The composer 
may write fragments, or rather charac- 
teristic themes, and these may be re- 
peated and logically used in the course of 
the picture. Following this plan, the 
composer does not need to work himself 
out; he can still do his real work for pos- 
terity. 

“Yes, I realize fully the problem facing 
idealistic composers. Did not artists in 
every age have to go through the same 
bitter struggles? Great music is writ- 
ten because it is inevitable, because it has 
to be.written; so Beethoven and other 
immortals wrote their grand works. 
They had to express themselves. 

“Undoubtedly the pictures today offer 
a certain opportunity to composers in 
this country. It is true that producers 
are coming to realize the value of good 
music and that movie audiences are being 
educated to appreciate better things in 
music. But the film world is still a world 
apart from the real world of music, from 
Carnegie Hall, and it will be a long time 
before the two can meet on equal terms 
of understanding. The more fine music 
in the film theater the better for every- 
one. Only, the composer should under- 
stand the peculiar nature of the prob- 
lem of writing for the screen and should 
weigh all the handicaps.” 

BERNARD ROGERS. 





“Eolian Review” Discusses Hindu Music 


In the May issue of the Eolian Re- 
view, which is published three times a 
year by the National ‘Association of 


Harpists, there are two articles on 
Hindu music. Amanda Coomaraswamy, 
replying to Mr. Wadia’s article published 
last year, discusses the philosophy of 
esthetic enjoyment, and D. Rudyhar, in 
an inquiry called “A Program of Musi- 
cal Regeneration,” analyzes the basic 
forces of Eastern music and traces the 
development of the European school. 
Carlos Salzedo, the editor, has a practi- 
cal and enlightening article on music 
students and a discussion of transcrip- 
tions and arrangements for the piano 
and harp. Melville Clark contributes a 
study of the Irish harp and Edgar 
Varese a page of epigrams on music. 
The Eolian Review is the official organ 
of the National Association of Harpists 
and the work of the organization is re- 
viewed in each issue. 





Harold Land Sings in Bryn Mawr 

BRYN Mawr, PaA., May 31.—Bryn 
Mawr Church was filled to capacity for 
the baritone recital given on May 20, 
by Harold Land, who adapted his fine 
voice with good musicianship to a pro- 
gram that included “Il Balen” from 
“Trovatore,” Handel’s “Ombra Mai Fu,” 
a Negro spiritual by Burleigh and “Goin’ 


Home,” an arrangement by William 
Arms Fisher of the Largo from Dvorak’s 
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“New World” Symphony. Constance 
Meehan, violinist, assisted, playing beau- 
tifully; and the accompaniments of Ed- 
ward Harris and Leona Riggs were ad- 
mirable. 


Cities of Middle West 
Hear Arthur Kraft in 
Festival Engagements 
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Arthur Kraft, Tenor 


Arthur Kraft. tenor, has returned to 
New York from a three weeks’ tour of 
the Middle West, in the course of which 
he gave several recitals and appeared at 
a number of important festivals. At the 
festival in Pittsburg, Kan., where Mr. 
Kraft was heard last year, he made 
three appearances, singing in cantatas by 
Carl Busch and Henry Hadley, in 
“Messiah” and in a miscellaneous pro- 
gram. Following a recital in Moorhead, 


Minn., he fulfilled return engagements in 
Jacksonville and Springfield, IIl., and 
returned to Kansas, where he sang 
in a performance of “Elijah” on the 
opening day of the Hays Festival. 
He sang in Wahoo, Neb., on the 
following day, and was heard in a 
performance of “Hiawatha’s Wedding 
Feast” in Kansas City, before returning 
to Hays for a two-day engagement, sing- 
ing in “The Messiah” and in recital. He 
appeared in a program in Beloit, Wis., 
on his way back to New York, and last 
week, was heard in a concert in New- 
ark, N. J. Forthcoming engagements 
will be in Winston-Salem in a perform- 
ance of Thomas’ “Swan and Skylark”; 
as a soloist with the Guido Chorus in 
Buffalo, and in another performance 
of the Thomas work in Akron, Ohio, 
on June 13. Although Buffalo is Mr. 
Kraft’s native city, this month will mark 
his first appearance there as a singer. 

Mr. Kraft will continue his teaching 
and solo work in New York until Aug. 1, 
when he will go to the family summer 
camp at Arcadia, Waterville, Mich., 
where he is having a bungalow con- 
structed. Several of his pupils will go 
with him to continue their studies and 
to have an outing at the lake resort. Mr. 
Kraft will return to New York about 
Oct. 1 to resume his activities. 





Landowska Book Will Be Published in 
English Version 


“Eighteenth Century Music” is the 
title to be given an English translation 
of “Musique Ancienne,” a book by 
Wanda Landowska, harpsichordist. The 


work has already gone through several 
editions abroad. William Aspenwall 
Bradley is the translator and the volume 
will be put out in October by Alfred A. 
Knopf. Mme. Landowska, whose Ameri- 
can début was made this season as harp- 
sichord and piano soloist, is now in 
Europe, but will return next season fo1 
another tour under the direction of 
Arthur Judson. 





Minnie Carey Stine Sings in East Green- 
ville, Pa. 


Minnie Carey Stine contributed mezzo- 
contralto numbers to the concert given 
by the Perkiomen Orchestra in East 
Greenville, Pa., recently. An aria from 
“Samson and Delilah,” the Habanera 
from “Carmen” and English and German 
songs were heartily applauded. Several 
encores were added. 


GUILMANT ORGAN 






TITO SCHIPA GIVES FINAL 
PROGRAM IN TULSA SERIES 





St. Louis Symphony Welcomed in Two 
Concerts—Lieurance Company 
Presents Indian Music 


TuLsA, OKLA., May 31.—The last con- 
cert of the season on the Carson con- 
cert course was given in Convention Hall 
by Tito Schipa, tenor, and his assisting 


artist, Frederick Longas. Mr. Schipa 
literally swept the audience off its feet. 
He was obliged to respond to ten encores. 
Mr. Longas played two groups of solos 
as well as furnishing excellent accom- 
paniments for Mr. Schipa. 

The St. Louis Symphony gave two 
performances at Convention Hall re- 
cently. The children’s matinée was at- 
tended by several hundred school child- 
ren, who were especially interested in 
the demonstration of the instruments. 
Mr. Ganz conducted the afternoon per- 
formance, and at night played two piano 
numbers with the orchestra. The con- 
cert was under the management of 
Robert Boice Carson. 

A delightful program was given in 
Convention Hall when the Schumann 
Club, formerly the Cadman Club, pre- 
sented Thurlow Lieurance and his com- 
pany in a concert of Indian music. Mr. 
Lieurance gave an interesting talk on 
Indian themes, from which he has de- 
veloped his compositions. Illustrations 
were furnished by Mrs. Edna Wooley 
Lieurance, accompanied by George 
Powell, flautist. 

The Schumann Club has elected the 
following officers: Mrs. Robert Boice 
Carson, life president; Mrs. B. E. Koo, 
first vice-president; Charlotte Washing- 
ton, second vice-president; Mrs. J. B. 
Peacock, secretary; Willene Finney, 
treasurer; Mrs. John Ford, librarian, 
and Constance Eirich, parlimentarian. 

The Hyechka Club gave its annual 
concert at the First Christian Church 
recently. The vocal numbers were given 
by Bertha Kinzel Cook, Mrs. George 
Stanley, Mrs. Wade Whiteside, Mrs. 
Albert Lehr and Hazel Nelson; piano 
numbers by Mrs. H. D. Gowans; violin 
by Thelma Roe; organ by Mrs. E. E. Clu- 
low and Doris Kintner, and the accom- 
paniments were played by Mrs. Walter 
Cain, Mrs. C. G. Spindler, Mrs. Virgil 
Brown, Doris Kintner and Ethel Lehr. 

ROBERT BOICE CARSON. 





Esther Dale to Sing in Pennsylvania 


A concert to be given by the Pennsyl- 
vania State Educational Association in 
Erie in December is one of the bookings 
made in Pennsylvania for Esther Dale, 
soprano, whose recent successes in Har- 
risburg and Coatesville and in the State 
Normal School in Millersville led to re- 
quests for return engagements. 





Franco-American Society Issues 
Quarterly 


The third volume of the quarterly bul- 
letin of the Franco-American Musical 
Society, which has just been issued, con- 
tains, besides news of the activities of 


— 


the organization, several interesting «r- 
ticles on musical subjects. Ely Jad.’s 
biographical sketch of Igor Stravins<y 
includes a full list of his compositions ip 
chronological order: George Vail’s “The 
New Art of Light” is a discussion of the 
Clavilux, and J. Herscher-Clement pre- 
sents a history of the French School from 
1789 to Debussy. E. Robert Schmitz con 
tributes an article called “Jazz, or the 
Return of the Prodigal Son,” which js 
an attempt to reconstruct the genealoyy 
of jazz. The editors of the bulletin are 
Ely Jade and Greta Torpadie. 
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What Is the Solution? 
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[Continued from page 9] 





‘We find the concert course preferable 
to individual concerts, and 1 think this 
would prove true in the case of almost 
every college in the Middle West towns, 
as one box office attraction is almost suf- 
ficient to sell the entire course. I do not 
wish to infer that I would ever throw in 
poor talent, but first and second year 
artists will be headliners later on, and 
their prices are not prohibitive, as is 
apt to be the case with those who have 

arrived.” 


Season Has Been Good 


The Coe College season has been a 
little better this year than ever before, 
Mr. Patty remarks, adding that no con- 
certs have been broadcast. 

“Our subscription sales are better 
than our single seat sales,” he says, 
“which might indicate that people pre- 
fer buying several seats at the reduced 
rate of the season ticket. Practically 
all our Cedar Rapids concerts are given 
in Coe College Chapel. Otherwise we 
would suffer very much from the lack 
of a suitable place for musical events, 
since our theaters are all used for mo- 
tion pictures or vaudeville. 

“We have unusually fine cooperation 
on the part of the local press. I feel 
that criticisms are a great help in ad- 
vancing the cause of music; and while 
constructive criticism is especially ad- 
vantageous, any notice of musical events 
is valuable from the standpoint of pub- 
licity. 

“Perhaps we music enthusiasts and 
concert managers may be a little too 
impatient with the public. Musical ap- 
preciation must of necessity develop 
somewhat slowly. Then there are always 
two factions for concert artists to please, 
those who only appreciate melodious 
things and the others who only enjoy 
the better things in music. The artist 
is between the devil and the deep sea 
in his effort to raise musical standards 
and, at the same time, keep within the 
range of the general public.” 


Music Versus Automobiles 


“Two factors have hurt the concert 
business in this section in the last few 
years,” says Belle Caldwell, MusIcAL 
AMERICA’S correspondent in Charles 
City, lowa. One is business depression, 
largely due to depressed agricultural 
conditions and unemployment, and the 
other is the automobile. There are more 
automibles than families in lowa. Many 
people own cars that are not paid for 
and the upkeep takes all their spare 
funds. People are music hungry, as is 
shown by the large number of phono- 
graphs, pianos, player-pianos, and small 
instruments in all the small towns and 
rural regions.” 

“Civic music and music weeks are be- 
coming more common in the larger towns 
and cities of that locality, and help 
greatly to educate the people and create 
a demand for more music. 
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“These things are bound to create a 
demand for more and better concert 
courses and individual concerts,” says 
Miss Caldwell. 

“When the clubs of a town get behind 
a concert or a course it 1s much better 
advertised, more efficiently managed and 
given better publicity than by tocal man- 
agers. Club pride enters into the deal 
for one reason. This section is not 
troubled with the ‘fly-by-night’ type of 
manager, and there is not an over- 
abundance of local managers. However, 
there is rather too much booking done 
by some churches and not always good 
judgment used by them in their selection 
of artists. 

“Too many concert companies are 
mediocre and some artists on concert 
courses are not as well trained in music 
as Many musicians in the towns they 
visit. This one feature is doing a great 
deal to hurt the concert business. The 
overabundance of artists from Europe 
since the war has hurt the American 
artist.” 

Communities in that part of the Mid- 
dle West want the best music and are 
capable of appreciating it, Miss Caldwell 
goes on, but cannot afford the prices 
charged by the better artists and concert 
companies. 


It is only fair to the artist to 
have a system of guarantees to back 
their contracts, Miss Caldwell thinks. 
It is very rarely that a club cancels a 
booking. Local managers need to make 
greater and better use of publicity and 
advertising. The local press is in all 
cases willing to cooperate. Music criti- 
cisms help the cause of music to a de- 
cided extent, but there should be a move- 
ment all over the country for more 
constructive music criticism. 

There are new fields to be opened all 
through the Middle West, fields not 
known to eastern booking managers, 
Miss Caldwell thinks. 

“Considerable care should be used in 
the selection of programs,” she con- 
tinues. “These should be of a very high 
class, but not higher than a public not 
used to hearing the greatest artists and 
orchestras can digest. In this way the 


public could be educated to the best 
in music. Teachers, schools, clubs and 
churches could do much to _ interest 


people in concerts. This is done in some 
localities here. Student rates are ar- 
ranged through individual music teachers 
and schools in some cases. Moderate 
prices for tickets will fill ‘the theater 
or hall where a high price, placing the 
concert beyond the pocketbooks of the 
majority, results in a small house that 
does not pay and has most discouraging 
effects on the manager or organization 
giving the concert as well as on the 
public.” 





TEXAS CLUBS ACTIVE 





San Antonio Musicians Heard in Recent 
Programs 


SAN ANTONIO, TEx., May 24.—Modern 
music was the topic at the final meeting 
of the season of the Tuesday Musicale 
Club held at the home of the president, 
Mrs. Eli Hertzberg. Mrs. George E. 
Gwinn led the program and Joe Berger, 
Mrs. Fred Jones, Mrs. Guy Simpson, 
Jewel Carey, Ethel Crider, Mrs. 


L. A. Meadows, Caro Franklin, Betty 
Mae Duggan (pianp pupil of Mrs. 
Clara Duggan Madison) participated. 
A junior department, under Lida V. 
Grosh, and a juvenile department led by 
Mrs. W. C. Downey, have been added 
to this club. 

Mary Elizabeth Howard, soprano, was 
soloist at a concert given at the Main 
Avenue High School Auditorium, for the 
benefit of the museum fund of the 
school. The orchestra and glee clubs of 
the school assisted, conducted by Myrtle 
Inches, 

A recital was given by the faculty of 
the fine arts department of Westmoor- 
land College, at the Travis Park Metho- 
dist Church. Those heard were Roy 
Repass, head of the piano department; 
Mary Brown Campbell and Lillian Boyd, 
pianists; Allene Sanders, soprano; Ber- 
nice Hardy Duggan, reader and Isleta 
Sanders, accompanist. 

Ada Rice, piano pupil of John M. 
Steinfeldt, president of the San Antonio 
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College of Meisic, was presented in re- 
cital, at Main Avenue High School Audi- 
torium. Works of Bach, Mendelssohn, 
Chopin, Albeniz and Liszt, and com- 
positions by Mrs. Steinfeldt, formed the 
program. 

The San Antonio Musical Club has 
elected Mrs. Lewis Krams Beck life 
resident, and Elise Engel life treasurer, 
both by unanimous vote. Other officers 
elected at the recent meeting were Mrs. 
B. L. Naylor Ward, Mrs. W. H. Cham- 
bers, Mrs. Lafayette Ward, Mrs. Harry 
Rogers, and Mrs. Frank Winerich, vice- 
presidents ; Mrs. Alva Willgus, record- 
ing secretary; Mrs. Water Grothaus, 
corresponding secretary. The following 
directors were reelected: Mrs. Carleton 
Adams, Mrs. C. E. Hammond, Mrs. B. 
F. Dittmar, Mrs. Fred Jones, Mrs. 
Floyd Stauffer. The following new 
directors were elected: Mrs. C. C. Cres- 
son (Mary Jordan), Mrs. Nat Washer, 
Mrs. Leon Walthall, Mrs. J. W. Howard, 
Mrs. Sterling Price Adams. 

GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 


Utica, N. Y.. Re-elects President for 
Eighteenth Term 

Utica, N. Y., May 31.—The B Sharp 
Musical Club held its annual meeting 
at the Fort Schuyler Club recently. Mrs. 
William B. Crouse was elected president 
for the eighteenth time. The chairman 
of the extension committee reported 2% 
extension concerts given during the year. 


The associate membership numbers 
1350; active, 93; student, 71, and honor- 
ary, 15. The music room of the Utica 


Public Library was inaugurated through 
the interest and cooperation of the club. 
At a recent meeting, members voted to 
become a_ sustaining member of the 
Utica Orchestral Society, which is doing 
much to foster symphonic music in the 
community. RICHARD RECKNAGEL. 





Norwalk Chorus Sings the “Rose 


Maiden” 
NORWALK, CONN., May 3i.—The Peo- 
ple’s Chorus, under the leadership of 


Mrs. Lucy Marks Morrison, gave its an- 
nual spring concert at the Armory on 
May 16. The hall, which seats 2000 per- 
sons, was practically filled to hear the 


“Rose Maide on,” by Frederic H. Cowen. 
The soloists were Josephine Forsythe, 
soprano; Delphine March, contralto; 


Richard Crooks, tenor, and Harold Land, 
bass. The singers gave a program before 
the performance of the cantata. Accom- 
panists were W. Allen Schofield, Jessie 
Miller and Charles Baker. 

J. W. COCHRAN. 





Antonio Pesci, tenor, sang at a concert 
for the building fund of the American 
Legion of Sheepshead Bay, Brooklyn, 
recently. 


Londoners Acclaim Art 
of Telmanyi in Series 
of Important Concerts 











Emil Telmanyi, Violinist 


Emil Telmanyi, violinist, who is well 
known through his successful appear- 


ances in this country, has been attract- 
ing attention through the virility and 
beauty of his art in a series of engage- 
ments in England. Following his ap- 
pearance as soloist with the London 
Symphony under Koussevitzky on March 
10, he was immediately engaged to ap- 
pear in a joint recital with Charles 
Hackett, tenor, in Albert Hall, after 
which he received so many engagements 
that he was forced to extend his stay 
in the British Isles until April 6. Mean- 
while, other appearances had been ar- 
ranged, so after several concerts on the 
Continent, Mr. Telmanyi returned to 
England in the latter part of April and 
will remain there until the close of the 
season. He will come to America in the 
fall for another extended tour under 
the management of Harry and Arthur 
Culbertson, under whose direction he 
played last season. 

Mme. Leschetizky to Arrive Here Early 

in the Fall 


The announcement of the coming of 
Mme. Leschetizky, widow of the famous 
piano teacher and herself a distinguished 
pianist and teacher, has aroused the in- 
terest of music students all over the 
country. Former students of Theodore 
Leschetizky who know Mme. Lesche- 
tizky, as well as many who have been 
students of Mme. Leschetizky herself, 
have manifested a desire to meet her and 
tender her a reception when she arrives 
here. It has not yet been decided de- 
finitely when she will sail from Europe, 
but she will arrive here early in the fall 
and will probably remain in this country 
for the entire season. Mme. Lesche- 
tizky’s American managers have an- 
nounced that all those who are interested 
in meeting Mme. Leschetizky, and espe- 
cially all former pupils who desire to ex- 
tend their greetings may send in their 
names to the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 
Inc. 


Compéatiiond by Mrs. Deas Heard at 
Many Concerts 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, composer and 
pianist, has completed a successful con- 
cert tour in the course of which she 
appeared before enthusiastic audiences 
in Cleveland, Cincinnati, Washington, 
Boston and other places. These concerts 
gave Mrs. Beach an opportunity to pre- 
sent compositions written at the Mac- 
Dowell Colony in the last two seasons, 
such as the “Peter Pan” cycle for 
women’s chorus (dedicated to the Cincin- 
nati Women’s Club Chorus), two songs, 
“Mirage” and “Stella Viatoris” for so- 


prano, violin, ’cello and piano, and piano 
pieces. Mrs. Beach has received letters 
from different sections of the country 


telling of recent successful church per- 
formances of her anthems. 





Florence Macbeth, soprano of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company, was the as- 
sisting artist in the last concert of the 
Apollo Club of Janesville, Wis., recently. 
She was received with enthusiasm. 
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By SYDNEY DALTON 


OLLECTORS of an- 
tiques, postage stamps, 
coins, paintings, or 
what not, sometimes 
experience the thrill 
that is the result of 
suddenly coming upon a choice 
specimen of their particular hobby. 
To the reviewer of new music, who 
must, perforce, wade through a 
seemingly endless number of medi- 
ocre compositions, the same thrill 
comes in finding some work that has 
originality of thought, deftly han- 
dled, and executed with a technical 
skill that is leavened by refinement 
of taste. Even when these qualities 
are found in the works of those from 
whom we expect it, by virtue of past 
performances, the experience is 
pleasurable; but when the composer 
is one to whom the palm of general 
recognition has not yet been 
awarded the occasion is of particular 
moment. 


< > 





* * * 


Our particular thrill 
this week was found in 


Four Waltzes 
and a Chorus 


by W. «dl Four Waltzes for Pi- 
Heilman ano, entitled “F oun- 
tains,” by William 


Clifford Heilman (G. Schirmer). The 
composer’s name is not exactly strange 
to us, but, on the other hand, he has not 
been one of the frequent contributors to 
the stream of new music received for 
review. Therefore there was an element 
of the unexpected between the covers of 
this attractive volume. In the first place 
Mr. Heilman’s rhythmic figures are quite 
different from the general conception of 
the waltz, though he fulfills all the re- 
quirements in the matter of time. The 
flowing right hand accompaniment in the 
first number is unusual and intriguing. 
In each of the four, in truth, there is to 
be found something out of the way; but 
the merit of these waltzes is by no means 
confined to oddities of mechanical con- 
struction. They but reflect the original- 
ity of the composer, who evidently has 
pronounced talent. Mr. Heilman’s idiom 
is of today: it is neither old-fashioned 
In any respect nor does it reflect the 
unintelligibility of some of the contem- 
poraries who imagine they are the 
prophets of the new day, crying in the 
wilderness. These “Fountains” are bub- 
bling with a musical elixir that pianists 
will find refreshing. 

There is the same evidence of rich 
musical imagination in Mr. Heilman’s 
four-part chorus for women’s voices, en- 


titled “Knew Not the Sun,” from the 
Schirmer press, though it is not quite so 
unusual as the piano numbers. We shall 
look forward to new works by this com- 
poser, and there will be disappointment 
if he does not go far. 

* + * 


All the music of Ernest 
Bloch seems to be 
marked by the same 
depths of fervor and 
intensity, whether it be written in the 
larger forms of the orchestral idiom or 
a short piece for piano or voice. A re- 
markable example is his newly published 
Poem for Piano, entitled “Nirvana” (G. 
Schirmer). It is a veritable picture in 
tene of the Buddhist conception of the 
hereafter, translating into music the 
motto which the composer uses as an 
introduction: “Sans désir, sans souf- 
france . . . Paix, Néant....” Sucha 
subject is difficult for the composer— 
particularly so for the temperamental or 
emotional type that writes the more 
applauded works of the literature. The 
intellectual detachment required for such 
an undertaking is the prerogative of 
such richly endowed and scholarly musi- 
cians as Mr. Bloch. This tone-poem is 
indescribable; its appeal is too sensitized 
to be translated into words; its harmonic 
structure too subtle for analysis. It 
seems to surround and enfold the lis- 
tener, not like a gorgeous sunset, but 
rather like the mystery of twilight. 

* * * 


Nirvana, Poem 
for Piano, by 
Ernest Bloch 


Some time ago a Tango 
and a Cossack Dance 
by Charles Repper, a 
Boston composer, 
brightened up the 
week’s search among the publishers’ of- 
ferings. This week the same writer’s 
“April Yellow,” a waltz (Boston: 
Charles Brashear), has added consider- 
ably to the joy of living. Mr. Repper 
has something of a genius for rhythm— 
dance rhythms in particular. And with 
it he combines a superior brand of musi- 
cianship that makes his pieces doubly 
interesting. “April Yellow” is written 
as though some artist of the dance were 
translating into motion its every rhyth- 
mic and melodic curve. It requires real 
skill on the part of the performer. 


Another Inter- 
esting Dance 


by Charles 
Repper 


* * * 
Solitude, a Nino Marcelli’s song, 
Song by Nino entitled “Solitude” 
Marcelli (Carl Fischer), is well 


worth the attention of 
serious singers. In its original version 
it is written to Italian words by Lorenzo 
Stecchetti, of which Vernice Brand has 
made an English translation. The mood 
of the music is well expressed in the 
opening words: “Dull clouds of gray 
November mist.” The accompaniment is 
murky and heavy, but toward the close 
there is a fine contrast. It is exception- 
ally good. For medium voice. 














| by MacDowell. 
W. Harned. 


(Washington Evening Star.) 


Fetter (The Evening Star). 


NEW 


BOSTON 


LYRIC WASHINGTON 
SEVEN TONE POEMS 
(Depicting Lyric Scenes of the Nation’s Capital) 
for Piano by 

| R. DEANE SHURE 


Op. 111 
Price $1.25 


What Washington’s Best Music Critics Say: 


“It is the most interesting set of piano pieces since the ‘Woodland Sketches,’ 
As colorful and dignified, and easier to play.”—Dr. Albert 


“A set of tone poems in keeping with the subjects about which they are 
written. Mr. Shure is a second MacDowell, and it is fortunate that he was 
the one to picture the first set of piano pieces about the national capitol. 
| The ‘Reflecting Pool’ will live, as has the ‘Wild Rose.’ ’°—Howard P. Bailey 
| 


“T believe that ‘Lyric Washington’ will live long in the tonal realm of the 
national capitol.”—-William Moore (The Washington Times). 

“The most interesting set of piano pieces I have had the pleasure of hearing. 
Mr. Shure did not make the mistake of writing a patriotic suite. 
artistic, and does not contain a single patriotic air. 
original, and surely it is Washington in her aesthetic atmosphere.”—Helen 


For Sale by all Music Dealers or the Publishers 


WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 
YORK 
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To review new songs 
by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
is a pleasure all too in- 
frequently enjoyed. It 
is doubly a pleasure when the numbers 
are of such unusual excellence as her 
two songs that make up her Opus 100. 
They are entitled ““A Mirage” and “Stella 
Viatoris” (Oliver Ditson Co.), and the 
accompaniments are sustained by violin 
and ’cello, as well as by piano. These 
songs show that Mrs. Beach has not 
rushed along the rosy paths of modernity 
with the advanced radicals. On the 
other hand, she has not stood still. 
Rather has she broadened and ripened 
in her art, and she has a message of 
more than passing interest for the lover 
of good songs. These two do not neces- 
sarily need the strings, but their addi- 
tion enhances their effect considerably. 
They are for high voice. 

*K *” * 


Two New 
Songs by Mrs. 
H. H. A. Beach 


Attractive G. A. Grant-Schaefer’s 
Settings by “Musieu Bainjo,” a 
G. A. Grant- Creole melody from 
Schaefer Louisiana, included in 


his series of “Songs 
from the South” (Arthur P. Schmidt 
Co.), is a delicious little fancy that is 
well worth preserving and well worth a 
position on the recital program, for it 
possesses humor, delicacy and charm and 
is redolent of the French flavor that one 
naturally associates with the folk-music 
of the State from which it comes. An- 
other song by the same composer, from 
his set of “Nature Fancies,” published 
by the same house, is “April Fool.” It 
has the spontaneous melodic flow, the 
lightness and delicacy but sure touch 
that are qualities of Mr. Grant-Schae- 
fer’s songs. Both these settings are 
printed in two keys. 
* * 2k 
Although Adolph M. 
Foerster is an Ameri- 
can composer, it is not 
hard to trace his de- 
scent through his 
music, which has the 
substantial texture of its German origin. 
It requires no musical Sherlock Holmes 
to discover his admiration for Wagner, 
either. Yet it would be unfair to con- 
clude that Mr. Foerster is devoid of 
individuality. He thinks for himself and 
expresses himself—but he does it with a 
Teutonic technic. His Op. 51, “Call to 
Charon” (Leipzig: Fritz Schuberth, Jr.; 
New York: Carl Fischer), is an aria for 
high voice, published in two editions: 
one with full orchestral accompaniment, 
the other with piano accompaniment 
only. It is an ambitious work, though 
not formidably difficult to sing. Mr. 
Foerster’s music is most satisfying in 
its lyrical moments and much less so 
when it essays the dramatic. He has a 
sure command of the orchestra and 
scores skillfully. This aria, in truth, 
loses much of its worth in the piano 
version, and those singers who would 
perform it would do well to have the full 
orchestra back of them, if possible. 

ok * + 


An Aria for 
Voice and 
Orchestra by 
Adolph 


Foerster 


Moonlight, Nicholas Douty, in his 
Twilight and song entitled “When 
Gladness— Moonlight Falls on the 
Songs Water” (G. Schirmer), 


has found a rather 
novel use of the whole-tone scale. Pre- 
suming the key to be C, he takes the fifth 
note of the scale, G Sharp, for the bass 
and builds an arpeggiated chord: G 
Sharp, D, E, B Flat, C, E, F Sharp, G 


Sharp, C. Nobody can dispute M 
Douty’s spelling of the chord, as it hs 
not yet found its way into the standar, 
text books! It makes a descriptive moo 
light effect, at any rate, and it is ony 
one telling effect of an extremely inter- 
esting song, or, as the composer terms ‘:, 
a “Revery” for voice and piano. It ‘s 
for a medium tessitura. “Twilight,” by 
Gertrude Ross, is another Schirmer 
print, put out in two keys, for mediu» 
and high voices, with violin obbligato. 
It is quite ordinary in accompaniment, 
harmonies, modulations and text, but it 
possesses a certain amount of tuneful- 
ness that may make it popular with . 
number of listeners. “A Song of Glad- 
ness,” Oley Speaks’ latest contribution, 
from the same press, is certainly not one 
of his most representative songs, but |‘ 
has several unexpected little melodic 
turns and a gracefulness in the accom- 
paniment that make it worthy of the 
singer’s attention. Mr. Speaks undoubt- 
edly knows how to write “hits.” For 


high and low voices. 
* * * 


@ bem. 


-— 
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A New Song Florence Aylward’s 
by Florence new song, entitled “In 
Aylward This Quiet Hour” (Ar- 


thur P. Schmidt Co.), 
of which there are keys for high and 
medium voices, will enhance her reputa- 
tion as a composer of popular songs of 
the better type. It has a quiet, sustained 
accompaniment and a_ nicely singable 
melody that will appeal to vocalists and 
to their audiences. It would make a 
good encore song of the heart-interest 


order. 
* * ok 


The second part of a 
series of songs for chil- 
dren, entitled ‘“Chil- 
dren’s Sing-Song from Sweden,” by 
Alice Tegner (Arthur P. Schmidt Co.), 
contains eleven little melodies with piano 
accompaniment that should please the 
young folks and help along their musical 
appreciation. Both melodies and accom- 
paniments are necessarily simple, but in 
no particular are they cheap. They come 
in a handy little volume, neatly printed. 


Sing-Song 
from Sweden 





Third Carillon to Be 


Installed Soon 


WILMINGTON, DEL., May 31.—Holy 
Trinity Protestant Episcopal Church is 
to erect a new steeple and install a set 
of chimes costing $13,500, almost half 
of which has been raised. Wilmington 
already claims to possess the largest set 
of chimes in the United States, installed 
in the tower of the Grace Methodist 
Episcopal Church, the gift of Melville 
Gambrill, costing $17,000. Installation 
of a set of chimes in Holy Trinity will 
give Wilmington three carillons of note, 


Wilmington’s 


Grace Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Westminster Presbyterian and _ Holy 
Trinity. THOMAS HILL. 





East Orange to Hear “Pandora” 


East ORANGE, N. J., May 31.—The 
Junior Beethoven Club of East Orange 
will give C. E. Le Massena’s operetta 
“Pandora,” under the direction of the 
composer, on June 7. A performance 
was recently given in the Children’s 
Theater, Greenwich House, New York. 
Other productions were arranged by the 
Junior Opera Company in Newark, N. J., 
and the junior division of the American 
School of Opera, Chicago. 
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T is estimated that more than 500 
I cities throughout the country par- 
ticipated in the first national music 
week, which was observed from May 4 
to 10 inclusive. That the celebration 
in many cities made a deep impres- 
sion and is resulting in permanent 
benefits is shown in the many reports 
that are still reaching MUSICAL AMER- 
icA. Four State Governors and Gov- 
ernor Farrington of Hawaii issued 
proclamations for the observance of 
music week. Celebrations were held 
in cities as far distant as Honolulu and 
Hilo, Hawaii. 

CANON CiITy, CoLo.—Music week, under 
the auspices of the Canon City Music 
Club, was a distinct success. It opened 
with a band concert by the Colorado 
Penitentiary Band, and on the follow- 
ing evenings there were programs by the 
various women’s clubs; a play, “Snow 
White,” by the school children; a May 
pole dance by Mount St. Scholastica’s 
Academy; a community sing, and ser- 
mons on music week by the different 


) pastors and a program by the combined 
» choirs of all the churches Sunday after- 


noon. The greatest good of all which 
resulted was the cooperation of nearby 
communities, a fine feeling of friend- 
ship being fostered which undoubtedly 
will have far-reaching beneficial effects. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—San _ Fran- 
cisco’s latest music week, May 11 to 
May 17, inclusive, though following its 
predecessor after a lapse of but six 
months, displayed no evidence of failing 
interest. The formidable program dis- 
played a list of over two hundred events, 
including fifteen free concerts and re- 
citals in the Civic Auditorium, fourteen 
programs in the Public Library, ninety 
school events, eighteen church concerts, 
an uncounted number of special pro- 
grams given by civic, social and luncheon 
clubs and in hospitals and similar in- 
stitutions, five industrial programs, a 
large number of radio concerts, some 
twenty miscellaneous concerts, and seven 


» national programs in Union Square. Ad- 


) ditional unlisted observances undoubtedly 
brought the total up to several hundreds. 


Officers of the executive committee 


| were Mayor James Rolph, Jr., honorary 


/ chairman; 


i Hon. J. Emmett Hayden, 
chairman; Chester W. Rosekrans, direc- 


itor of activities; William H. Crocker, 


) treasurer; Mrs. H. Roy Stovel, secre- 
_tary; Henry L. Mayer, honorary chair- 


'T. F. Boyle, 


man: George R. Hughes, vice-chairman; 
auditor, and James J. 


} Black, Shirley Walker and A. W. Widen- 


o 9 > pe 


ham. 
_ PertH Amboy, N. J.—Because of the 
international concert in connection with 


| music week there has been organized the 


Perth Amboy International League. A 
profit of $115.35 on the concert was 


) turned over to the park board for its 


| of “Pinafore.” 
) existing musical organizations was in- 
creased. The Community Choral Society 


generally to enjoy good music. 





| tically received. 


open-air band concert fund. 

STATE COLLEGE, Pa.—Music week 
aroused great interest in musical ac- 
tivities throughout the community. The 
purchase of new equipment for the Col- 
lege music department was made possible 
through the proceeds of a performance 
The interest in various 


expects greater cooperation to accrue 
due to the greater general interest in 
music, 

_ CORSICANA, TEX.—Through music week 
it is expected to educate the people more 
Corsicana 
had never heard a symnvhony orchestra 


F until the concert of the Minneapolis Sym- 


phony on May 6, and it was enthusias- 
It is also expected that 
a county choral club will be organized. 

HOPKINSVILLE, Ky.—It is hoped that 
a Civic Music Association may be formed 
in the fall. 
_ Littte Rock, ARK.—The observance 
Is expected to result in a more general 
interest in concerts by local choruses and 
Visiting artists, especially on the part of 
the children. 

GADSDEN. ALA.—Impetus has _ been 
fiven by the observance to the following 
Projects: the securing by the city of a 


bandmaster and teacher of reed and 
brass instruments; the acquiring of a 
teacher of string instruments; the pur- 
chase of a piano for the. school and a 
new Victrola and records for the school; 
the formation of a Civic Music Associa- 
tion and the establishment of a series 
of community sings. 

SANTA CRUZ, CAL.—The private teach- 
er has been given a proper place in rela- 
tion to the public school and the commu- 
nity. Some of the churches have become 
a greater spiritual factor in the life of 
the community. The Monday Musical 
Club, the choirs, the bands, orchestras 
and musical forces will have a greater 
degree of respect and recognition as a 
result of the week’s efforts. Special 
organizations have been perfected. A 
male chorus has become a permanent 
organization. A tri-city orchestra has 
been placed and has demonstrated its 
ability in worth-while musical produc- 
tions. 

GREENSBURG, Pa.—Contemplated bene- 
fits are the organization of a Chamber 
of Commerce chorus, the providing of 
funds for musical instruments in the 
schools and possibly the organization of 
a high school band. 

GRAND JUNCTION, FLA.—A permanent 
music week committee has been organized 
and a community chorus started. A 
community orchestra is to be organized. 
A piano was purchased for the schools 
from the proceeds from the operetta 
given by the schools. 

PERU, IND.—The establishment of a 
chorus has resulted from the perform- 
ance of Gaul’s “Holy City” by the com- 
bined choirs of the churches. 

HAZARD, Ky.—The probable formation 
of a community chorus is one of the 
aftermaths. The music week offered the 
first diversion from the everyday topic 
of coal mining and railroading. 


First Music Week Sounds Call to Service 
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FALL River, Mass.—The chief benefits 
are a deeper appreciation of better music 
throughout the city and the promotion 
of a finer community spirit. 

DUNCAN, OxkLA.—It is believed that 
the town will be able to organize a men’s 
glee club, something which has _ been 
needed for a long time. 

Quincy, ILL.—Some of the department 
stores are inaugurating regular morning 
“sings” as a result of the success of 
those held during music week. 

FAIRHAVEN, Mass.—The committee 
hopes that the professional musicians 
will give their services frequently to the 
shut-ins and industrial workers who en- 
joyed their programs so much during 
music week. There is also a demand for 
frequent community “sings” under a 
competent director. 

AUSTIN, TEX.—The musicians of the 
city are more closely drawn together 
and a lasting and substantial growth 
has thereby come as a result of music 
week. 

Huron, S. D.—Music week revived a 
demand for a community chorus. It 
also strengthened sentiment favoring a 
municipal band, which has already been 
voted for. 

New Beprorp, MAss.—The greatest 
benefit will be a better cooperation be- 
tween the musical groups and the com- 
munity. The halls were too small to 
accommodate those who wished to attend, 
and the interest in music has been a 
revelation to the civic leaders. 

ELKHART, IND.—As a result of music 
week it is hoped that the City Council 
will appropriate funds for band concerts 
and that Elkhart Community Service 
may be able to assemble a community 
chorus. 

OLEAN, N. Y.—It is hoped that the 
bringing together of the six church 
choirs in a special concert will result in 


the formation of a community chorus 
which will collaborate with the sym- 
phony orchestra in performances next 
season. 

St. AUGUSTINE, FLA.—Music week 
created more interest in music in the 
schools and brought. about the desire of 
the school principal to grant credits to 
the students for music study. The St. 
Cecilia Club was asked to contribute next 
season, monthly or bi-monthly, its pro- 
grams at the chapel exercises in the 
school. 

HUNTINGTON, W. Va.—During music 
week money was secured to buy instru- 
ments for the schools. Better feeling 
was created through the cooperation of 
musicians. 

SunBury, Pa.—The most outstanding 
feature of music week, which enlisted 
the support of practically all the musi- 
cians in the city, was the permanent 
organization of an oratorio society, which 
will be a great musical asset to the com- 
munity. The committee responsible for 
the week’s programs was headed by Prof. 
I. W. Rothenberg and Katherine Reed. 

Stoux FALus, S. D.—Sioux Falls cele- 
brated music week with a full program, 
beginning with a performance of “Mes- 
siah” by a chorus of 150 voices and an 
orchestra of fifty musicians from the 
South Dakota State College, and closing 
with a program by the Chicago Operatic 
Trio. There were programs by the loca! 
colleges, the various musical clubs and 
the different schools. It is estimated 
that 20,000 persons attended the various 
concerts of the week. 

Port JERVIS, N. Y.—Port Jervis cele- 
brated its first music week this year, 
the chief program being a classical con- 
cert by a chorus of seventy voices in 
the Reformed Church of Deerpark on 
the evening of May 13. The chorus was 
under the direction of Frederick D. 
Fowler, with Mrs. B. C. Quick at the 
piano and Edgar K. Spring at the organ. 
Special programs were also given in the 
schools, and pupils of Mrs. E. C. West- 
brook and Irene Leonard gave a recital. 





FREE CONCERT SERIES ENDS 





Symphonic Society to Continue Sunday 
Programs Next Season 


The free concert given by the Sunday 
Symphonic Society under Josiah Zuro in 
the George M. Cohan Theater on June 1 
brought the series to an end, but the 
movement will be carried on again next 
season. 

In twelve weeks more than 10,000 
persons have heard these programs, 
which have been made up of music by 
Beethoven, Schubert, César Franck, 
Bach, Tchaikovsky, Liszt, Handel, Men- 
delssohn, Wagner and Bizet. Soloists 
have included Marguerite D’Alvarez, 
Marcel Salzinger, Anne Roselle and 
Willy Stahl. 

This last program brought forward 
Peter Meremblum as _ violin soloist. 
Making his American début, Mr. Merem- 
blum impressed the audience by his skill 
and eloquence in Wilhelmj’s arrange- 
ment of Paganini’s First Concerto. 

As a tribute to the memory of Victor 
Herbert, the Prelude to the third act 
of ‘‘Natoma” was placed at the head of 
the program. Other numbers were Bee- 
thoven’s “Egmont” Overture, “In the 
Garden” from Goldmark’s “Rustic Wed- 
ding” Suite and “In the Village” by 
Ippolitov-Ivanoff. 

The speaker was Dr. Alexander M. 
Lyons of Brooklyn, but an impromptu 
address was also given by Dr. Charles 
Fleischer who, speaking on behalf of 
persons who have attended Mr. Zuro’s 
concerts, thanked him and the Sym- 
phonic Society. 





Riverdale Choral Society Heard 


RIVERDALE-ON-HUDSON, May 31.—The 
Riverdale Choral Society, Howard Bar- 
low, conductor, was heard in concert at 
the Tennis Club on the evening of May 
27, assisted by James Haupt, tenor, as 
soloist, and Richard McClanahan and 
Constance Piper, accompanists. The 
society sang choruses by Molloy, Dett, 
Reichart, Bland, Galbraith. Conradi and 
Kremser, doing its best work in Gal- 
braith’s “Out of the Silence,” in which 
Mr. Barlow’s admirable training and 
conducting was evident. Mr. Haupt dis- 
closed a voice of beautiful quality and 
large volume. He also seems to possess 


interpretative abilities of a high order. 
In “Little Bateese” by O’Hara, he sang 
with such finesse that he won a storm 
of applause. He was compelled to give 
encores to both groups. 





Frieda Hempel Will Sing in London and 
British Provinces 


Frieda Hempel, soprano, who will sail 
on June 7 on the steamer Majestic for 
Europe, will spend her holiday in 
Switzerland, after visiting Paris and 
Berlin. Mme. Hempel’s father lives in 
the latter city. Following three recitals 
in London in October, Mme. Hempel will 
tour the British provinces for the first 
time. The Christmas holiday will be 
spent in St. Moritz by Mme. Hempel, 
who will return to America in time to 
give a concert in New York in January. 





German Cities to Hear Bloch Psalms 


Ernest Bloch has been notified by 
Eduard Modrike that two of his three 
Psalms for solo voice and orchestra will 


be given at concerts in Berlin and Dres- 
den next winter. 





JOINS GREENWICH SCHOOL 





César Thomson Becomes Advisor in Vio- 
lin Department 


César Thomson, professor of violin 
playing at the Ithaca Conservatory has, 
by special arrangement with that insti- 
tution, become advisor for the violin de- 
partment of the Greenwich House Music 
School, New York. He will hold audi- 
tions in December and in May. 

Pupils will be prepared for these by 
Bianca Marvin, Juliette Gauthier and 
Leonard Sirotae. 

Through Miss Marvin, who is study- 
ing with Professor Thomson in Europe 
this summer, the course will be con- 
ducted according to principles of peda- 
gogy for which Professor Thomson is 
famous. 

Examinations for composition scholar- 
ships will be held in June and September. 








LOVETTE 


Pianist and Teacher 


A Master of Modern Pianoforte Principles 





“What Rudolph Breithaupt, the celebrated Berlin teacher. 
said of Lovette: 


, . ‘ 
| 9 had studied for years and never heard a sensible solution for piano 
movements or a rational system until I studied with him.” 
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CHARLES ClITy, IowA.—Edwin Hos- 
king of Marquette, Mich., has been 
appointed music supervisor of the public 
schools here. During the past year he 
has directed the junior orchestra of 
forty pieces at Marquette. 


* * * 


CARTHAGE, ILL.—Bruno Esbjorn, vio- 
linist, gave a recital in Trinity Lutheran 
Church, under the auspices of the Euter- 
pean Club recently. Elmer Hanke, 
teacher of piano in Carthage College, 
acted as accompanist. 


* * * 


WARRENSBURG, Mo.—Mrs. E. F. Yan- 
cey, president of the Helen G. Steele 
Music Club of Sedalia, recently partici- 
pated in a musical program composed 
of works by composers of this com- 
munity. She sang three songs by War- 
rensburg composers. 

ok ok os 


WILLIAMSPORT, Pa.—Mary B. Lundy, 
director of the Leschetizky Music School, 
gave a musicale and tea for her pupils. 
Those heard were Dorothy’ Reese, 
Miriam Hurr, Carrol Sweeley, pianists; 
Josephine Hoffa, vocalist; Margaret 
Vermilya, flautist, and Joyce Breining, 
violinist. 

* * * 

Los ANGELES.—Nathaniel Pench, bari- 
tone, pupil of Louise Gude, was pre- 
sented in a recital. Another pupils’ con- 
cert was given by Thilo Becker and Otie 
Chew Becker, who presented the follow- 
ing: Purcel Mayer, violinist; Shibley 
Boyce, Erwin Yaeckel, Adelaide Gosnall, 
Alice Caldwell and Devere Nicholson. 

* * * 


MEMPHIS, TENN. — Brahms’ Requiem 
had a fine presentation by the choir of 
Calvary Episcopal Church, under the di- 
rection of Adolph Steuterman, recently. 
The chorus sang with precision and 
nicety of nuance and more than sustained 
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its reputation for good choral singing. 
The organization of forty voices had the 
assistance of Mrs. W. F. Murrah, Dr. 
P. M, Farrington and John R. Kinnie as 
soloists. 
2K a ae 

DecorRAH, Iowa,—The Luther College 
concert band, one of the most traveled 
organizations in college circles, will 
again start on tour this summer. This 
band has toured a total of nearly 50,- 
000 miles, including a tour through Nor- 
way, Sweden, Germany and five other 
foreign countries and three visits to the 
Pacific coast. The membership of the 
band is fifty. The leader for many years 
has been Carlo A. Sperati. 


* * * 


SEATTLE.—Evelyn Plummer, a talented 
deaf pianist, was presented in concert 
by Harry Krinke and, in a surprising 
way, she interpreted a program of mod- 
ern music. The boys’ and girls’ glee 
clubs of Roosevelt High School, directed 
by Ernest Worth, gave two perform- 
ances of Victor Herbert’s “The Singing 
Girl.” This high school has a well de- 
veloped orchestra of practically a full 
instrumentation which supported the 
chorus and soloists. 

x * * 


NEw ORLEANS.—Anna Wallace, pupil 
of Dr. Giuseppe Ferrata, was heard in 
an interesting program of piano music 
under the auspices of the Newcomb 
School of Music recently. Miss Wallace 
disclosed a finished technic and well-con- 
trolled emotion in her playing of num- 
bers by Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Liszt, 
Debussy, Grainger and a work from her 
own pen. She also played the first move- 
ment of Saint-Saéns’ Fifth Concerto, 
with Dr, Ferrata at the second piano. 

ok ae 


PORTLAND, ME.—A pleasing entertain- 
ment was given in Preble Chapel by the 


MUSICIANS’ 


Maine Fraternal Association for the 
Blind. Vocal numbers were given by 
Helen Quinlan, and Ruth Elder; read- 
ings, by Barbara Littlefield and several 
works were played by a trio, consisting 
of Irene Leeman, pianist; Ruth Flanders, 
violinist; and Mrs. Joseph Korda, ’cellist. 
The program was in charge of Mrs. 
Joseph Kahill. The entertainment com- 
mittee consisted of Thomas McKeown, 
G. S. McGibney and Irving Cobb. 
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MADISON, Wis.—The recent recital of 
Jane R. Dudley, violinist, pupil of Cecil 
Burleigh, composer and professor at the 
University of Wisconsin School of Music, 
was an event of importance. She gave 
an unusually finished performance and 
fully sustained the reputation made by 
winning first place in the all-Wisconsin 
High School Music Contest, held during 
music week. Compositions by Cecil Bur- 
leigh, “Old Bruin” and the “Fishermen,” 
figured prominently on the program. 
Leon L. IItis of the School of Music fac- 
ulty was at the piano. 
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SEDALIA, Mo.—Mothers’ Day inspired 
musical entertainments at Sacred Heart 
and St. Patrick’s parochial schools. Ap- 
propriate piano and vocal numbers were 
presented by each school. The former 
was under the direction of the Sisters 
of the Precious Blood, and the latter 
the Sisters of St. Joseph. Elizabeth 
Estle Rucker, pianist, who appeared as 
soloist with the St. Louis Symphony 
here, is in New York where she is mak- 
ing records for the Ampico. Miss 
Rucker was heard in a number of re- 
citals in Kansas City this season. 


* * * 


Sioux City, Iowa.—A large audience 
filled the First Baptist Church to hear 


DIRECTORY 


Haydn’s “Creation,” which was pre. 
sented by the combined choirs of ihe 
First Baptist and First Christiay 
Churches under the direction of Willis 
Fleetwood. The soloists included Her. 
bert Gould of Chicago, Olive Whoa 
Fleetwood and Walter Groskruger, , 
pupil of Mr. Fleetwood. The Eag 
Junior High School won the $100 prize 
offered by the Davidson Brothers’ ©: ». 
pany gaining nine out of fifteen points, 


* * * 


SAN FRANCIScCO,—Pupils of Herm: ny 
Genss presented an excellently prepa: 
operatic program, with scenery and (os. 
tumes, at Sorosis Club Hall, includ ng 
scenes from “Freischiitz,” with Ruth 
Mullen as Agathe, Greta Lagerholm a; 
Aennchen, and Albert E. Gross as Muy 
and the third act from Verdi’s “Aida,” 
with Ruth Mullen as Aida, Albert Ff. 
Gross as Radames, and Maximilliany 
Lorenzini as Amonasro. Flora Snennan. 
mezzo-soprano; Edna May Tuttle, W. E. 
Hayes and Rose Piazzoni were heard in 
vocal numbers. 

* cs * 


CANTON, OHI0O.—The orchestra, band 
and chorus of the McKinley High Schoo! 
gave concerts on three successive nights 
under Leslie D. Hanson, supervisor, re- 
cently. Cowen’s “Rose Maiden” was 
sung by a chorus of 100 voices in rousing 
fashion. The students of Martin School, 
primary grades, presented an operetta, 
“On Midsummer’s Day.” Pupils of 
Milan Blanchet of Cleveland and Canton 
gave a program at the Woman’s Club 
recently. Those heard were Misses 
Flock, Boyd, La Motte, Figley and 
Ritchey, Mesdames Finley, J. C. Armi- 
tage and Miller and Master Ruetschithe. 

* * * 


ABERDEEN, S. D.—The concert given 
at the Methodist Church by the high 
school orchestra, under the direction of 
Ruth Hill, was one of the most enjoy- 
able musical events of the year and 
showed the possibilities of such an or- 
ganization. Miss Hill took over the work 
only last fall and has developed an or- 
chestra of fine proportions. The blend- 
ing of the strings and brass and the 
skill in interpretation were notable. Miss 
Hill showed good judgment in choosing 
music which her young players could 
handle, and every number was well 
played. The boys’ and girls’ glee clubs 
assisted. 
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SINGING TEACHERS MEET 





Musie Critics Speak at Dinner Which 
Ends Successful Year 


lhe New York Singing Teachers’ As- 
sociation brought its season to a close 
with a dinner in the Great Northern 
Hotel on May 21. Gardner Lamson, 
president, was chairman, and covers 
were laid for 75. The association, which 


was founded in 1906, now has a member- 
ship of approximately 130. 

Deems Taylor, music editor of the 

New York World, was the principal 
speaker. Mr. Taylor regretted insuffi- 
cient preparation for débuts and the 
scorn of many young singers for small 
engagements. It was the teacher’s duty, 
he said, to combine coaching in réper- 
toire with expert technical training. 
Mr. Taylor urged teachers to give dis- 
criminating encouragement to American 
composers by using American songs in 
which the genius of the English lan- 
guage is accurately understood and ap- 
lied. 
William J. Henderson, critic of the 
Sun spoke also, stating the proper place 
for a group of American songs on a 
recital program was at the beginning 
and not at the end. 

Among those present were Mrs. Wil- 
liam J. Henderson, Adele L. Baldwin, 
Miss Baldwin, Harriet Behnee, Mrs. 
John F. Brines, Miss Martin, Miss Mar- 


| wick, Mr. Marwick, William S. Brady, 


Carolina Lazzari, Mr. and Mrs. Dudley 
Buck, Julia McHenry Evans, Mr. and 
Mrs. Franklin Fitzsimons, William J. 
Falk, Mrs. M. F. Mayer, Hilda Gelling, 
Louise Gérard-Thiers, Florence Gilmore, 
Mr. and Mrs. Yeatman Griffith, Mr. and 
Mrs. Guttman-Rice, Mr, and Mrs. Hugo 
Riesenfeld, Janet Hedden, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Hemstreet, Jessie Fenner Hill, 
Harold Hurlbut, Clara Kalisher, Edward 
Weld, Mr. and Mrs. Wilfrid Klamroth, 
Sergei Klibanskv. Mr. and Mrs. Gardner 
Lamson, Mr. and Mrs. James Massell, E. 
Presson Miller, Estelle Platt, Mr. and 
Mrs, Herbert Picke, Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Regneas, Franklin Riker, Albert 
E. Ruff, Oscar Saenger, Mr. and Mrs. 
Percy Rector Stephens, Paul Althouse, 
Fred Wyatt, George E. Shea, Mr. and 
Mrs. Starr, Miss Sutton, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederic Warren, Claude Warford, Mr. 
and Mrs. Weigester and Mr. and Mrs. 
Herbert Witherspoon. 

The dinner committee consisted of 
Clara Kalisher, Mr. Stephens and 
George E. Shea. 





La Forge-Beramen Pupils in Program of 
MacDowell’s Music 


A program of MacDowell songs and 
piano numbers was artistically given in 
the La Forge-Berimen Studios on May 
28, when Mrs. Edward MacDowell was 
a guest of honor. The pianists were 
Gladys Olsson, Constance Mering, Erin 
Ballard and Marguerite Schmidt. Esther 
Malmrose, Loretta Degnan, Lillian 
Hunsicker, Grace Divine, Gladys Hill, 
Madeleine Hulsizer and Arthur Kraft 
were the singers. Mrs. MacDowell 
spoke briefly and congratulated the per- 
formers. Accompaniments were played 
by Ruth Carlmark, Helen Blume, Flor- 
ence Barbour, Cornelius Van Rees and 
Kathryn Kerin. 





“Hour of Music” Aids Infantorium 


The Infantorium in the Heckscher 
Foundation Building benefited by the 
“hour of music” given on board the 
teamer France recently by Bernardo 
Olshansky, baritone, and Nana Geno- 
vese, mezzo-soprano, with Rubin Davis, 
violinist. Arias by Gluck and Saint- 
Saéns and songs by Respighi, Martin, 
Salter and Gretchaninoff were _ inter- 
reted with distinction. Mr. Olshansky 
vas at his best, and Mme. Genovese de- 
nonstrated that she is an artist of ex- 
‘eptional attainments. Mr. Davis played 
beautifully. Accompaniments were in 
the eapable hands of Edna Sheppard and 
alph Douglas. 





“Spring Maid” Music Is Performed in 
Capitol Theater 


Following the success of Gilbert and 
Sullivan revival in the Capitol Theater, 
L. Rothafel is following the series 
with a revival of favorite light operas. 
The first of these, “The Spring Maid,” 
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was given in tabloid form to heighten 
Reginald Barker’s production, ‘“‘Women 
Who Give” this week. Frank Moulan 
continued as assistant to Mr. Rothafel 
and the cast included Sara Edwards, 
Betsy Ayres, Pierre Harrower, Ava 
Bombarger, Gladys Rice, Joseph Wetzel, 
James Parker Coombs and Marjorie 
Harcum. A “Firefly Ballet” by the 
Capitol Ballet Corps was headed by Miss 
Gambarelli. The music is by Heinrich 
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Reinhardt and the book by Harry B. 
and Robert B. Smith. The Capitol Or- 
chestra played on the morning of May 
29 in the College of the City of New 
York. The program included Nicolai’s 
“Merry Wives of Windsor” Overture; 
“Un Tabitiére de Musique” by Liadoff, 
Grainger’s “Shepherd’s Hey” and Ca- 
priccio Espagnol by Rimsky-Korsakoff. 
Soloists were Elsa Stralia, soprano, and 
Eugen Ormandy, concertmaster. 





Rosa Ponselle Makes First Trip Abroad; 


Will Not Sing Until 


mine 
ih 
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(Portrait on front page) 
OSA PONSELLE, dramatic soprano 


of the Metropolitan, closed her con- 


cert tour on May 23, and sailed the fol- 
lowing day for Europe on her first trip 
to the other side of the Atlantic. Miss 
Ponselle’s tour was the most extensive 
which she has yet made, covering the 
country from Florida to northern Ohio, 
and from the Atlantic to the Pacific sea- 
board. She opened her tour on Oct. 2, 
last, and besides numerous appearances 
in opera at the Metropolitan, she made 
fifty-two concert appearances, winning 
eighty per cent of re-engagements for 
next season besides concerts in the towns 
where she has sung annually for a num- 
ber of years, numbering sometimes as 
many as six consecutively. 

From October, Miss Ponselle has 
never had more than two days at a time 
for play, and because of this, she says, 
she is going to spend the entire summer 
with only three things on her mind; 
clothes, study and amusement. Conse- 
quently she does not intend to sing at all 
until she returns to this country on Sept. 
10, to open her season, which will begin 
in Canada on Sept. 21. She will spend 
her time almost entirely in France and 
Italy, and while in the latter country 
will make a special pilgrimage to Naples 
to place a wreath on the tomb of Caruso. 

Miss Ponselle is one of the few singers 
who have risen to preeminence in opera 
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in this country without either a HLuro- 
pean reputation or Eurspesan training. 
She was born in Meriden, Conn., and 
often tells of her first real professional 
engagement in a local “nickleodeon” as 
motion-picture theaters were called in 
those days, where she earned $12 a week. 
She says, being a woman, she spent her 
entire first week’s salary on a new hat, 
and when, a few days later, the manager 
of another house offered her five dollars 
more a week to sing for him, she went to 
his theater and with the extra five dol- 
lars bought a better plume for the same 
hat! 

Through cabaret and vaudeville, Miss 
Ponselle made her rise with remarkable 
rapidity to the Metropolitan, where she 
effected her début as Leonora in Verdi’s 
“Forza del Destino” on Nov. 15, 1918, 
with Caruso. The same year she was 
heard in the difficult réle of Rezia in the 
revival of Weber’s “Oberon.” She was 
markedly successful in both operas. She 
has since then made notable success in a 
number of other parts, not only dramatic 
ones, but other successes in which her 
remarkable ability in coloratura pas- 
sages was made manifest. One of her 
triumphs of the past season was in Cleve- 
land, where she sang Aida, a part in 
which she has not yet appeared at the 
Metropolitan. She was also successful 
as Leonora in “Trovatore” at the closing 
performance of the season at the Metro- 
politan. 





Willy Lamping, ’Cellist, Makes Recital 
Début in Town Hall 

Assisted by the Beethoven Manner- 
chor, under the baton of Paul Engels- 
kirchen, Willy Lamping, ’cellist, gave 
his first New York recital in the Town 
Hall on Tuesday evening of last week. 
Mr. Lamping is a player of the old- 
school type—correct, conscientious and 
uninteresting. His tone sounded small 
and dry, and there was more learning 
than emotion in his playing of a sonata 
in five movements by a seventeenth cen- 
tury composer, G. Valentine. Mr. Lamp- 
ing may well have been nervous, al- 
though he appeared before an audience 
that was obviously friendly and o1 good- 
ly size. The chorus was heard in Bee- 
thoven’s “Nature’s Praise of God” and 
later Mr. Lamping played compositions 
by Haydn, Kreisler, Sarasate and others, 
and there were two groups of quartets 
for four ’cellos, in which the recitalist 
was aided by Messrs. Altshuler, Schir- 
mer and Ahler. Accompanists were B. 


Wagener and Kar! Theodore Saul. 
B. R. 


Seymour Bulkley Pupils Sing in Opera 


Two pupils of Seymour Bulkley have 
accepted operatic engagements and a 
third is studying répertoire in Italy with 
a view to making a début in opera in that 
country. The two first-named are Rita 
Eybel, booked to sing dramatic soprano 
roles with the San Francisco Opera Asso- 
ciation in the autumn. and Luigi Dalle 
Molle, baritone, who will apnear with the 
Cincinnati Opera Company in the course 
of its summer season. The last-named 
is Lorraine Foster, coloratura soprano, 
now in Naples. Mr. Bulkley will continue 
to teach in New York during the summer. 








Woman’s Press Club Hears Amy 
Seward Artist 


Ethel Bryan, soprano from the studio 
of Amy Ray-Seward. was the soloist at 
a meeting of the Woman’s Press Club, 
held in the grand ballroom of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria on May 24. Miss Bryan 
sang numbers by Handel, Sibella, Van- 


Ray- 


derpool and Clark, disclosing a voice of 
pleasing quality, which she used with 
excellent taste. She was admirably ac- 
companied at the piano by Marguerite 
Bailhe. G. F. B. 
Ethel Light and Cuni Berti Give Piano 
and Song Recital 

An admirably balanced program of 
songs and piano music was given by 
Ethel Light, pianist, and Cuni Berti, 
soprano, in Parochial Hall on May 22. 
Miss Berti, a pupil of Gina Viafora. 
came first on the list, singing Italian 
numbers with a fluent delivery and in a 
gracious tone that instantly won her 
favor with the audience. Her numbers 
included ““‘I] est doux” from Massenet’s 
“Hérodiade” and a group of songs, sung 
in English, by Rachmaninoff, Hirst, Lan- 
don Ronald and Cyril Scott. Miss Light, 
who is supervisor of the Bernardo 
Schools, was no less successful, playing 
numbers by Ole Olsen, MacDowell, De- 
bussy and Chopin in a clear, finished 
style and with fine expression. 





Warren Shaw Pupil Is Church Soloist in 
Philadelphia 

Elizabeth Harrison, who has _ been 
under the tuition of W. Warren Shaw, 
has been engaged as soprano soloist in 
St. Stephen’s Church, Philadelphia. An- 
other of Mr. Shaw’s pupils, Sara Bailey, 
has been making successful appearances 
as the Duchess in “The Gondoliers” with 
the Savoy Opera Company. Anna Heinz, 
contralto, and G. Wilbur Hornsby, bari- 
tone, sang at the annual concert of the 
Leschetizky Piano School on May 26. 





Give Concert of Traditional Jewish Music 


A concert of traditional Jewish music 
was given at the Temple of the Covenant, 
Washington Heights, New York, on the 
evening of May 23, by the choir, assisted 
by Rev. Simon Schlager, cantor of Tem- 
ple Emanu-El, and Dr. Gruenberg, cantor 
of the Temple of the Covenant. Ernest 
Davis, tenor, formerly soloist at the Tem- 
ple of the Covenant, was also heard in 
“If With Al! Your Hearts” from “Elijah” 
and “Thanks Be to God” by Dickson. The 
audience was a capacity one. 
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Concert Tour of South 
and West Is Arranged 


for Metropolitan Tenor 
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© Mishkin 
Rafaelo Diaz, Tenor, Who Will Be Heard 
in Recitals Next Winter 


While it is chiefly as an _ operatic 
singer that Rafaelo Diaz is known to 
the American public, this artist has 
always entertained a lively interest in 
concert work. Heretofore, engagements 
at the Metropolitan, where he has sung 
for seven consecutive seasons, have 
limited his concert appearances to 
periods before the opera season began 
and after it ended; but in the course of 
the coming season, by special arrange- 
ment with the Metropolitan manage- 
ment, Mr. Diaz will be heard in the 
middle western and southern States 
in a series of recitals under the manage- 
ment of Daniel Mayer. 

Operatic réles in which Mr. Diaz 
has been conspicuously successful during 
the season recently concluded are the 
Astrologer in Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Cog 
d’or” and Dimitri in “Boris.” 

Mr. Diaz returns to the Metropolitan 
next season, visiting the South in No- 
vember and the Middle West after 
Christmas. 





Stillman Pupils Give Piano Recital 


Movements from sonatas by Mozart, 
Haydn and Beethoven were played by 
piano pupils of Louis Stillman at their 
recital in the Wanamaker Auditorium re- 
cently. More modern compositions on 
the program were by Chopin, Liszt, Men- 
delssohn, Schubert and Tchaikovsky. All 
the pupils did excellent work and received 
a just amount of applause. The names 
appearing on the program were Anna 
Bossak, Ruth Stein, Rose Meltzer, Alice 
Stern, Florence Samuels, Sophie Levine, 
Emilie Samson, Edith Schiller, Adelaide 
Shays, Kathryn Neuschwander, Hyman 
Kurzweil, Anna E. Miller, Violet Schul- 
man and Amelia Perskin. This concert 
was the first of a series of three, the 
remaining two being arranged for June 
10 and 26. 





Charles Edward Harris Active as Piano 
Soloist and Accompanist 


Edward Charles Harris, pianist, gave 
recitals recently in Lynchburg, Va., and 
Allentown, Pa. He was also accompanist 
for Ethel Hayden in Summit, N. J., and 
for pupils of Marcella Sembrich in the 
home of E. J. De Coppet. Mr. Harris 
appeared as one of the composers at the 
American Composers’ concert in Aeolian 
Hall recently. 





Hazel Gruppe Plays in Brooklyn 


A piano program that began with the 
“Appassionata” Sonata of Beethoven and 
included a mazurka of her own composi- 
tion was given by Hazel Gruppe in the 
Apollo Club Hall, Brooklyn,. recently. 
Technically, Miss Gruppe is ‘welt’ ‘ad- 
vanced, and on the musical side he 
pretations were intelligent and, t 
Dorothea Edwards, contralto, wa 
sisting artist, singing Russian 'g 
songs with good effect. Her decor 
was Paula Sasover. 
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WINS ESTEY ORGAN PRIZE 








Leah Elizabeth Mynderse Will Study at 
Fontainebleau 


Leah Elizabeth Mynderse, organist in 
Morningside Presbyterian Church for six 
years, has won the initial award of the 
Estey Organ Company Scholarship, es- 


tablished this year by the American 
Guild of Organists, which entitles the 
holder to study during the summer in the 
Fontainebleau School of Music, France. 
Miss Mynderse will sail on the steamer 
La France on June 18 to study under 
Charles-Marie Widor and Henri Libert. 

Miss Mynderse, whose home is in 
Albany, first studied under George Yates 
Myers in Troy, N. Y., and later under 
Dr. William C. Carl, Lynnwood Farnam, 
Warren Hedden, Clement R. Gale and 
Walter Golde, her work including com- 
position and accompanying. 

Scholarship examinations were con- 
ducted in over fifteen cities from Boston 
to San Francisco on May 14 and 15. The 
necessary funds for the Estey prize 
which covers transportation, expenses 
and tuition, are contributed to the Guild 
by the Estey Organ Company, Brattle- 
boro, Vermont. 

A farewell reception to Miss Mynderse 
will be given in the Estey Organ studios 
in New York on June 11. Guild mem- 
bers and other guests will include 
Francis Rogers, Mrs. J. West Roosevelt, 
Mrs. George Montgomery Tuttle, Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry Harkness Flagler, Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Damrosch, Hon. Robert Un- 
derwood Johnson, Mrs. Reginald de 
Koven, Blair Fairchild, Mrs. Robert W. 
Paterson, Charles K. 
Peixotto and Ernest Schelling. 





Soloists and Choir Join in Concert 


Three soloists and the choir of the 
First Rumanian-American Congregation 


joined in a concert in Carnegie Hall on 
the evening of May 25. The soloists 
were Cantor Mordecai Herschman, tenor; 
Abraham Haitowitsch, violinist, and Car- 
mine S. Di Giovanni, tenor. Nathan 
Cooperman conducted the choir. With 
the exception of the numbers of Mr. Di 
Giovanni and Mr. Haitowitsch, the pro- 
gram was largely of excerpts from the 
Hebrew ritual sung by Cantor Hersch- 
man and the choir. Mr. Herschman also 
sang a group of folk-songs. Mr. Haito- 
witsch, whose playing is familiar to New 
York concert-goers, was heard in three 
groups of numbers covering a wide field, 
in all of which he showed technical mas- 
tery of his instrument and musical un- 
derstanding. Mr. Di Giovanni sang arias 
from “Aida” and “Martha” and a song, 
“Vorrei Saper” by Remo Taverna, with 
the composer at the piano. Dr. Fried- 
man was at the piano for Cantor Hersch- 
man and David Sapiro for Mr. Haito- 
witsch. H. H. A. 





LaForge and Beraimen Give Soirée for 
Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn 


Frank LaForge and Ernesto Berumen 
gave a reception in their studios in 
honor of Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn 
recently. A program was given by Miss 
St. Denis, Mr. Shawn, Marion Kerby, 
John Palmer, Mildred and Marjorie 
Freeman, and Valeriano Gil. Alice 
Vaiden Williams and Carolyn Bergheim 
were accompanists. Among those pres- 
ent were Barbara Maurel, Janet Spen- 
cer, Maude Jones Westin, George Gaul, 
Lark Taylor, William J. Hulburt, Grace 
Divine, Oliver Stewart, Mathilda Flinn, 
Alexander Bowman, Rae Ballard, Edna 
Bachman, Louis Horst, Zelina Bartho- 
lomew, Mr. and Mrs. Albert Rappaport, 
Alice Vaiden Williams, Sally Kerby, 
Emma Mueden, Marie d’Aoust Orr, Mr. 
and Mrs. Enrique Berimen, Vincent De 
Sola, Mildred and Marjorie Freeman, 
Carolyn Bergheim, Valeriano Gil, John 
Majeski, Kathryn Kerin, Merta_ Work, 
Grace Halsey Mills, Constance Mering 
and Edwin McKinley. 





Song Recital Is Given by Pupils of 
Minna Kaufmann 


Concerted numbers and solos by Gaul, 
Meyerbeer, Puccini, Wagner, Saint- 
Saéns, Massenet, Verdi and other com- 
posers formed the program given by 
singing pupils of Minna’ Kaufmann,in 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hall recently. 
All the pupils displayed good voices and 
admirable technic. They were Margaret 
MacDonald, Mildred Perkins, Elizabeth 


Carpenter, Ernest . 


Shrader, Lucy Van Hauen, Maude 
Young and Betty Burke. Alberico Guidi, 
‘cellist, and Ruth Emerson, accompanist, 
were assisting artists. The concert was 
broadcast by Station WJZ. 


GARCIA-CORNEJO IN DEBUT 








Mexican Coloratura Gives Exceptional 
Program in Carnegie Hall 


Somewhat injudiciously billed as “the 
wonder of the age,’ Carmen Garcia- 
Cornejo, Mexican coloratura soprano, 


effected her New York début in Carnegie 
Hall on the evening of June 1. Mme. 
Garcia-Cornejo gave a program of ex- 
traordinary interest in which the tribute 
to her coloratural abilities was paid in 
“Ah, fors’ é@ Lui,” the Mad Scene from 
“Lucia” and Penella’s “La Ruisenor.” 
The remainder of the program was com- 
posed of folk-songs from Spanish-speak- 
ing countries. 

Mme. Garcia-Cornejo has a very beau- 
tiful voice. It is a true coloratura with 
an excellent trill, chromatic scales far 
above the average, clean staccati, and all 
the other requisites. The low and high 
registers are fine in quality and large 
in volume, but there is a dull stretch 
in the middle and the tones above High 
C were not invariably true in intonation. 
On the other hand, the artist sang with 
an extraordinary vitality and vividness. 
Her enthusiasm was not in the least 
dampened by the smallness of her audi- 
ence, and she aroused those who were 
there to a high pitch of excitement. Her 
Peruvian numbers, “Oh! Sumac!” espe- 
cially, were exceedingly interesting, and 
the Venezuelan “Alma Llanera” was 
given with great charm. Mme. Garcia- 
Cornejo deserves to be heard again and 
frequently, for she is an _ interesting 
artist with a compelling personality and 
a fine voice. Enrico Barraja was at the 
piano and Juan Rojas assisted with flute 
obbligatos. J. A. H. 





Huss Artists Present Varied Program 


The advanced pupils of Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Holden Huss gave their final re- 
cital of the season recently in Rumford 
Hall. Among the works played and sung 
were several which are unusual on the 
programs of student recitals. Georgette 
Bushman sang Elsa’s Dream from 
“Lohengrin,” accompanied by William 
Goodrich Beal. Margaret Bliss played 
the Romance from Chopin’s E Minor 
Concerto and George F. Armstrong, Jr., 
played the first movement of Schumann’s 
Concerto in A Minor. Theresa V. Becker 
sang ‘“Waldeinsamkeit” by Reger and 
“Immer leiser wird mein Schlummer” by 
Brahms and Eva Campbell Ogletree 
sang an aria from Haydn’s “Creation.” 
Lillian Loewe played the Allegro move- 
ment of the “Appassionata” Sonata of 
Beethoven, and Charles Ames played the 
last two movements. The program 
ended with Bach’s Concerto in D Minor 
for three pianos admirably interpreted 
by George Armstrong, Lillian Loewe and 
Charles Ames. 





Mme. de Vescovi Sings at Musicale Given 
by Mrs. Scribner 


Lucilla de Vescovi, who sailed for 
Italy on the Conte Verde on May 31, 
sang at a dinner and musicale given by 
Mrs. Charles E. Scribner on May 26. 
There were present Mrs. Colgate Hoyt, 
Mr. and Mrs. James Barr McCutcheon, 
Mr. and Mrs. Theus Munds, Mr. and 
Mrs. Simeon Chapin, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Bouvier, Count and Countess Janni, 
Commissioner and Mrs. McKinnon from 
Australia, Princess Ghike, Miss Hark- 
ness and others. Mme. de Vescovi sang 
modern Italian songs. Her accomnani- 
ments were played by Barbara Derby. 





Rhoda Mintz Gives Studio Program 


The studio of Rhoda Mintz was filled 
on the occasion of the musicale she gave 
recently. Mme. Mintz was heard in so- 
prano songs by Arditi and Denza, which 
were preceded by an aria from “Gio- 
conda.” The piano solos of Ignace Hils- 
berg and ’cello solos played by Vladimir 
Dubinsky lent variety to the program. 
Leonard Lonquist was the accompanist. 





Lulu Augusta Root Opens Studio 


Lulu. Augusta Root, who sang. con- 
tralto réles with distinction in produc- 
tions of the Washington Opera Associ- 
ation, has opened a studio at 810 Eighth 
Avenue. 





Wise Criticism Helps 
the Aspiring Artist, 
Claims Elena Barberi 
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Elena Barberi, Pianist 


To the mature sensibilities of a grown- 
up person the clatter of a sewing- 
machine may not vividly resemble the 
sonority that an artist can bring out of 
a grand piano; but Elena Barberi, in the 
imaginative days of her childhood was 
quite content to make believe that the 
apparatus with which her mother made 
seams and hems was an instrument of 
tremendous potentialities. And so, be- 
fere she had reached an age that per- 
mitted of piano lessons, the resourceful 
little girl would amuse herself convert- 
ing, in her own busy mind, the wooden 
edge of the sewing-machine into a key- 
board that, under her active fingers, 
yielded rich and rare melodies. 

An opportunity to take piano lessons 
did not come until Miss Barberi was ten 
years old. Then a love of opera in- 
herited from Italian forebears asserted 
itself and she delighted in piano arrange- 
ments of operatic airs she had heard 
from the lips of her father. But while 
she had a voice, it was to the piano that 
Miss Barberi chiefly turned her attention, 
faithful to the ambition to play that 
had led her, as a child, to sit by the 
hour at the family sewing-machine. 

Today, preparing for concerts in New 
York and other cities, Miss Barberi finds 
her taste rooted in a love of the classics. 
In this attitude she reflects the influence 
of her teacher, Gilda Ruta, a Liszt pupil. 

“While Mme. Ruta specializes in the 
works of the old masters,” says Miss 
Barberi, “she does not neglect the com- 
positions of more modern musicians. In 
interpreting the works of Liszt I find 
her ideas particularly valuable.” 

Miss Barberi, who is of American 
birth, will be under the management of 
the State Concert Bureau next season, 
and is booked for recitals in Aeolian Hall 
on Nov. 4 and 23 and Jan. 11. Her 
début in New York in March of this 
year was a marked success and Miss 
Barberi looks forward to running the 
gauntlet of public criticism once more. 

“Criticism,” she maintains, “starts us 
on the highway to success, for only 
through criticism can we correct our 
mistake and become masters of our art.” 


Pupil of Charles Tamme Is Soloist in 
Broadway Church 


Gretchen Altpeter, soprano, a pupil of 
Charles Tamme, has been engaged as 
soloist in Broadway Presbyterian 
Church. Miss Altpeter recently gave a 
successful concert with James Haupt, 
tenor, in the Penn High School, Green- 
ville, Pa. Their program included ope- 
ratic arias, classical songs, ballads and 





duets. Accompaniments were played by 
Mrs. Paul McMichael and Professor 
Seiple. 





Rialto Orchestra Pays Tribute to Mem- 
ory of Herbert 


Tribute to the memory of Victor Her- 
bert was paid this week by the orches- 
tra of the Rialto Theater, where ex- 
cerpts from “The Fortune Teller” were 
given a prominent place on the program. 
Selections from “Maytime” were sung 
by Miriam Lax and Adrien da’ Silva, 
soprano and tenor. with dances by 
Lorelei —Kendler. The orchestra was 
conducted as usual by Hugo Riesenfeld 
and Willy Stahl. Alexander B. Richard- 
son and S. Krumgold alternated at the 
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organ. Tchaikovsky’s “Italian Capri.” 
stood at the head of the musical progr: » 
in the Rivoli Theater this week, the . + 
chestra being conducted by Irvin Tal! 9; 
and Emanuel Baer. “On the Surf,” a 
dance phantasy given by La Torreci! a. 
and an ensemble was used as a prolog is 
to “Miami.” Organists were Har. | 
Ramsbottom and Frank Stewart Adar; 





INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL AR’ 
PRESENTS ANNUAL PRIZFs 





Lillian Fuchs Wins Loeb and Seligm in 
Awards—Seventy-Seven Stu- 
dents Graduated 


Lillian Fuchs, post-graduate student 
in the violin department of the Institute 
of Musical Art, was awarded the 
Maurice Loeb $1,000 prize for the best 
work and the most unusual talent, at 


the annual commencement exercises, held 
in Aeolian Hall on the evening of May 
31. Miss Fuchs also carried off the first 
prize of $309 in the Isaac Seligman 
award for the best work in composition. 

The second Seligman prize was divided 
between Lamar Springfield of Asheville, 
N. C., and Joseph Fuchs, who also won 
the Coolidge prize of $100 for the best 
chamber music composition. The faculty 
scholarship for the student having the 
highest average for the year in all work 
was awarded to Gwendolyn Brewster. 
Silver medals were presented to Bernard 
Ocko and Miss Fuchs, who received ar- 
tists’ diplomas and were accorded high- 
est honors as violinists by a jury com- 
posed of Efrem Zimbalist, W. J. Hender- 
son and Leon Sametini. Lillian Dechman, 
organist, was also awarded the artist 
diploma. 

Miss Fuchs, one of the most important 
contributors to the program, which was 
given before a crowded hall, played two 
movements of a Saint-Saéns’ concerto, 
accompanied by the orchestra of the 
Institute. She disclosed a refined tone 
and intelligent comprehension of the 
composition. There was a fine quality in 
the Andantino and exuberant spirit in 
the final movement. She was received 
with enthusiasm and accepted many 
recalls. 

The first movement of the Concerto 
was well played by Mr. Ocko, who is 
also a talented musician. The orchestra 
supplied a well balanced accompani- 
ment and also had an opportunity to 
measure its stature in the overture to 
Humperdinck’s “Hansel and Gretel,” and 
an arrangement of Schubert’s March 
Militaire. Claire Stetson revealed a con- 
tralto of good texture, but somewhat 
muffled by nervousness, in Rossi’s “Ah, 
rendimi,” and Lillian Dechman, organ- 
ist, and Jeannette Glass, pianist, were 
each heard in solos. Three delightfu! 
Madrigals of the sixteenth century were 
sung by the Madrigal Choir. Margarete 
Dessoff, director. W. J. Henderson, 
music critic on the Sun, gave an address 
to the graduates preceding the presenta- 
tion of diplomas by Dr. Frank Damrosch, 
director of the Institute. Seventy-seven 
students in the various departments re- 
ceived diplomas. Je 





Klibansky Pupils Fulfill Engagements 


Elsie Duffield, a pupil of Sergei Klib- 
ansky, has completed a successful tour 
with “Blossom Time.” Another Kliban- 
sky pupil is A. Marentze Nielsen, who 
will give costume recitals of Scandi- 
navian songs in Muskegon, Mich.; Chi- 
cago; Cedar Falls, Waterloo and Des 
Moines, Iowa; Omaha, Marquette and 
Nysted, Neb., this month. Rene Rhyn, 
bass, was announced to sing in Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall on June 6. Mrs. 
Garner Strickland, who was heard i 
Memphis on May 27, sang in_ the 
Claridge and at the Grace Church Musi- 
cale this week. On June 14 she will giv 
a_ concert in the Bohlmann School of 
Music. Mabel Nichols was soloist in 
the Thirteenth Street Presbyterian 
Church on June 1. Mrs. R. L. Brown 
and Mrs. J. W. Canada were heard i! 
several musicales in Memphis in May. 





Charlotte Elsheimer Plays in Studio of 
Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 


A prelude by her teacher, Ernest 
Hutcheson, was placed in a group of 
modern works on the piano progra! 
Charlotte R. Elsheimer gave in the Eliz: 
beth Kelso Patterson School of Singing 
recently. A group by Brahms and num- 
bers by Chopin completed the list. A 
these comnvositions were played wit 
technical facility and an instinctive feel 
ing for their form and message. 
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reund Passes Away 


After a Lingering Illness 
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[* is with deep regret that we an- 
nounce the death of Mr. John C. 
Freund, who passed away at 9.45, 
Tuesday morning, June 3, at his 


home in Mount Vernon, N. Y., after 
a lingering illness. 

He was born in London, England, 
Nov. 22, 1848, and was the son of 
Dr. J. C, H. Freund, a well known 
physician, and of Amelia Louisa 
freund, who was a writer under the 
name of Amelia Lewis. 

He attended Oxford University, 
but left before finishing his course. 
and came to America in 1871, where 
he became connected with trade 
journalism, first on the Wine ana 
Spirit Gazette, and afterwards as 
editor of the Hat, Cap and Fur 
Trade Review. He later conducted 
a critical review called the Arcadian. 

He was one of the pioneers in 
musical, dramatic and music trade 
journalism in the United States. 

He started the Music Trade Re- 
view, later Musical and Dramatic 
Times, a paper called Music, which 
was afterward changed to Music 
and Drama; in later years he was 
editor of the American Musician, 
until with Milton Weil he started 
The Music Trades, which has been 
in continuous operation for nearly a 
third of a century, and about twenty 
years ago, again with Mr. Weil, 
started MUSICAL AMERICA. 

When a young man in London, 
he had a play produced at the 
Queen’s Theater called “The Under- 
graduate,” and in this country sev- 
eral times forsook trade and class 
journalism for other fields, once as 
a playwright, when he had a play 
“True Nobility,” produced at Mc- 
Vicker’s Theater in Chicago in 1885, 
again as an actor, later when he 
spent a year in Colorado and New 
Mexico, and again when he became 
editor of the Dolgeville Herald, pub- 





BUCK PUPILS GIVE RECITAL 


Audience in Wurlitzer Auditorium Ap- 
plauds Fine Singers 


An audience that filled the Wurlitzer 





| Auditorium to capacity on May 27 lis- 


tened with close attention to the spring 
song program given by pupils of Dudley 
Buck. 

Enthusiasm ran high and was par- 
ticularly justified toward the end of the 
evening, when four singers of especial 
attainments appeared. These four, Alma 
Milstead, soprano; Adelaide De Loca; 
contralto; Frank Munn, tenor, and Les- 
lie Arnold, baritone, evoked emphatic ex- 
pressions of approval from critical musi- 
cians. Their songs included the Waltz 
from “Romeo,” arias from “Favorita” 
and “Don Carlos” and songs by Dvorak, 
Liza Lehmann, Sinding and Jensen. 

The earlier part of the program was 
mostly less ambitious but introduced 
good voices, studiously used, in music 
by Landon Ronald, Mendelssohn, Camp- 
bell-Tipton, Deems Taylor, Verdi, Saint- 
Saéns, Gena Branscombe and Benedict. 
Pupils heard in these numbers were 
Michael Sherry, Leontine Murtha, Frank 
E. Forbes, Mame Bonneville, Emmet 
Conroy, Bernice Ackerman, Dr. Robert 
H. McConnell, Gladys Durham, William 
Guggolz, Ella Good and Elbridge B. 
Sanchez. Elsie T. Cowen accompanied. 


Hughes to Conduct Master Classes 


Edwin Hughes, pianist, will conduct a 
master class in the Ganapol Studios, De- 
troit, on June 23, immediately after a 
similar session at the annual convention 
of the Minnesota State Music Teachers’ 
Association in St. Paul on June 20. These 
sessions will not interfere with Mr. 
Hughes’ regular summer master class in 
New York, to be held from July 7 to 
Aug. 16. 








Erin Ballard Gives Piano Recital 


Erin Ballard, pianist, pupil of Frank 
La Forge and Ernesto Bertimen, ap- 
peared in recital in the La Forge-Bert- 
men Studios on May 24, giving a pro- 
gram of works by Handel. Bach, Scar- 
latti, Beethoven, Chopin and Liszt. Miss 
Ballard, who made a successful début in 
Aeolian Hall last fall, played with sure 
grasp and technical fluency. 
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The Late John C. Freund 
lished by the late Alfred Dolge, at 


Dolgeville, N. Y. 
Mr. Freund married in 1887 
Florence Smith of Boston, by whom 
he had one daughter, Florence 
Louise, now Mrs. Schappert, and 
married again, in 1890, Anna C. 
Hughes, who survives him. By that 
marriage he had two daughters, 
Annette, now Mrs. James A. Gal- 
lagher, and Marjorie Freund. 

He was an earnest believer in and 
worker for the development of music 
in America. 

The funeral was from Mount 
Vernon on Thursday at 10 a.m. A 
requiem mass was celebrated at St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, at 
11.30 a. m. 


MUSICAL GUILD MEETS 


Arthur B. Wells, President and 
Founder, Honored at Reception 


Mrs. Arthur B. Wells, organizer and 
founder of the Musical Guild, was guest 
of honor at a reception in Charlotte 
Smith Mann’s studio on May 25. The 
musical program was in the hands of 
Aurelio Giorni, pianist of the Elshuco 
Trio, and Alfred Troemel, violinist, who 
played music by Brahms, Debussy, 
Rubinstein and Mr. Giorni. 

The Guild was organized in Mrs. Wells’ 
home in Chicago in 1919, its aims includ- 
ing a movement “to promote and protect 
the interests of musicians.” Now there 
are active chapters in eighteen States. 

Officers of the New York Chapter are 
Edwin Swain, district chairman; Edwin 
Hughes, assistant district chairman; Les- 
lie Hodgson, treasurer; Mrs. Mann, 
chairman of the advisory board, Elsie 
Powlison and Helen Norfleet, program 
committee, and Marjorie Mackay, secre- 
tary. 

Mrs. Edward MacDowell, Willem 
Willeke, Josef Lhévinne, William Mid- 
delschulte, Pietro Yon and Maud Mor- 
gan are members. G. F. B. 





Mrs. 





Goldman Band to Play Franck Chorale 


An arrangement by Ralph Leopold, 
pianist, of César Franck’s Chorale, No. 
1. will be played at one of the band con- 
certs under Edwin Franko Goldman on 
the Mall in Central Park this summer. 
Mr. Leopold wrote this transcription in 
the winter of 1918-19 when he was sta- 
tioned at the United States Army Music 
School for Band Leaders on Governor’s 
Island and conducted the first perform- 
ance of it in May, 1919. 





Ernest Briggs to Present Novelties 


Morgan Kingston, Lucy Marsh, Elsie 
Baker, Milo Miloradovich, Leo de Hiera- 
polis and Mme. 'Le Perrier form a spe- 
cial operatic group among’ Ernest 
Briggs’ attractions for the coming sea- 
son. Folk-song artists include Crystal 
Waters. Vanette Van Sweringen and 
John Matthews. Helen Porter in songs 
and stories for children, Sally Hamlin 
in numbers for schools and clubs, the 
Tony Sarg Marionettes, Alberti Panto- 


mimes, Helen Teschner Tas, violinist, 
and Georgia MacMullen, soprano, are 
also on Mr, Briggs’ list. By special ar- 
rangement with Margaret Rice, appcar- 
ances East of the Mississippi of Arthur 
Shattuck, pianist and accompanist, will 
be handled by Mr. Briggs. 


THRONGS PAY TRIBUTE AT 
VICTOR HERBERT SERVICES 


St. Thomas’ Church Crowded _ with 
Friends and Admirers to Do Final 
Honors to Popular Composer 


Funeral services for Victor Herbert, 
composer, who died suddenly of heart 
failure while mounting the steps of his 
doctor’s office on the afternoon of May 
26, were held in the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church of St. Thomas, Fifth Ave- 
nue and Fifty-third Street, New York, 
on the afternon of May 28. So great 
was the crowd that the doors of the 
church, which seats 1800, were closed 
more than half an hour before the time 
set for the services. 

After a short private service at Mr. 
Herbert’s residence, 321 West 108th 
Street, a funeral procession was formed 
at Forty-fifth Street, between Fifth and 
Sixth Avenue, members of various 
theatrical, musical and patriotic so- 
cieties taking part. These included the 
American Society of Composers, Authors 
and Publishers, the Lambs, the Friars, 
the Lotos Club, the Sons of St. Patrick, 
the Bohemians, the Irish-American His- 
torical Society, the Actors’ Equity Asso- 
ciation and the Associated Musicians of 
Greater New York. The Police Band 
and the Police Glee Club headed the 
cortege and a guard of honor was com- 
posed of a detachment of soldiers from 
Governor’s Island and a squad from the 
102nd Engineers. 

The honorary pall bearers were Henry 
F. Hadley, Gene Buck, Nahan Franko, 
Irving Berlin, Jerome Kern, Morgan J. 
O’Brien, Henry L. Joyce, Max Dreyfus, 
Dr. Emanuel Baruch, Daniel F. Cohalan, 
Walter W. Price, John Philip Sousa, 
James A. O’Gorman and Ear! Carroll. 

The burial office was read by Rev. 
Ernest M. Stires, rector of St. Thomas’, 
assisted by Rev. Walter M. Caswell. The 
full choir sang the hymns and the 
psalms and Anna Fitziu, soprano, “Lead, 
Kindly Light.” Following the services, 
the funeral proceeded to Woodlawn 
Cemetery where a detachment from the 
— Engineers fired a volley and blew 

aps. 


MANDELL PUPILS PLAY 











Young Violinists Give Interesting Pro- 
gram at Wurlitzer’s 


Sergius I. Mandell, violinist, presented 
a group of his advanced pupils in Wur- 
litzer Auditorium recently, when Louis 
Rosiello, Ira Rosenstock, Robert Cohen, 
Sylvia Weiss, Nicholas Mirabella, Shirley 
Lowenstein, Edward Arranow, Elsie 
Korngut, Benjamin Gross, Arnold Zukoff, 
Albert Kirstein and Herbert Mandell all 
revealed conscientious work and ac- 
quitted themselves with credit. 

The Double Concerto of Bach, the first 
movement from Mendelssohn’s Concerto, 
a Fantasie on “Rigoletto” by Allard, 
Borowsky’s “Adoration” and the Bruch 
Concerto in G Minor were important 
numbers on the program, which also in- 
cluded a Menuet by Handel, Kreisler’s 
“Liebeslied,” a Polish Lullaby by Mana 
Zucca and Kreisler’s arrangement of the 
Pugnani Preludium. 

“The Soul of the Violin,” a recitation 
by Ruth Frank, with obbligato by Mr. 
Mandell, was a feature of the evening. 
Lena Sosno accompanied with taste. 





Cecil Arden to Sing for the Woman Pays 
Club 


Cecil Arden, soprano, will sing at a 
luncheon to be given on June 24 by the 
Woman Pays Club for newspaper women 
attending the Democratic Convention. 
Miss Arden will give recitals in Oxford 
and Kent, Ohio, on July 5 and 7. 


Charles Nelson Drake and Grace Sprague 
Wed 


Announcement is made of the mar- 
riage of Charles Nelson Drake to Grace 
Sprague in New York on May 22. Mr. 
Drake is well known through his con- 
nection with the managerial field, in 
which he has been active for many years. 
He is now personal representative of 
Jascha Heifetz, 


Pupil of Philipp Mittell Gives Recital 


Philipp Mittell presented his pupil 
Joachim Chassman in an informal violin 
recital at the Van Dyke Studios, on the 
afternoon of May 29. His fine musician- 








ship and natural taste for refined inter- 
pretation were appreciated by an atten- 
tive audience. he program included 
Handel’s Sonata in A and the first move- 
ment of Tchaikovsky’s Concerto, Op. 35, 
in which Mr. Chassman disclosed tech- 
nical facility, a firm and vigorous style, 
an excellent tone, and a brilliant dex- 
terity in display passages. The program 
concluded with a Slavonic Dance by 
Dvorak-Kreisler; Guitarre by Moszkow- 
ski; Ave Maria by Schubert-Wilhelmj; 
Moto Perpetuo by Cecil Burleigh and 
Sarasate’s “Zigeunerweisen.” The vio- 
linist was ably assisted by Samuel Jospe 
accompanist. W.R. | 





Morris Pupil Heard in Piano Recital 


Audray Roslyn, a youn ianist 
peared recently in the sbatle of Cosby 
Densby Morris in a piano program that 
served to reveal her exceptional capabili- 
ties. A pupil of Mr. and Mrs. Harold 
Morris, Miss Roslyn acquitted herself 
with credit in music by Bach, Chopin 
Schumann and Liszt. In the last-named 
pe So ll a tngerion Fantasy the or- 
shestral part was played 
piano by Mr. Merrie, ee eee 





Van Yorx Studios to Remain Open Dur- 
ing the Summer 


The new studios of Theodore 
Yorx, tenor and teacher of singing Man 
remain open during the summer. Mr 
Van Yorx has been actively engaged for 
thirty years as a singer in oratorio and 
concerts. He is also widely known as a 
church soloist and has specialized in 


teaching voice i 
é production an A a 
toire. d réper 


PASSED AWAY 


Emile Xavier Wambach 


ANTWERP, May 17.—Emile Xavj 
Wambach, composer and director ae the 
Royal Conservatory here, died on May 7 
Mr. Wambach was born at Arlon Lux- 
embourg, Nov. 26, 1854, and was a pupil 
of Benoit, Mertens and Callaerts at the 
Conservatory of Antwerp. In 1902 he 
was appointed inspector of the music 
schools of Belgium. In 1913 he succeeded 
Jan Blockx of the Royal Flemish Con- 
servatory here. He was the composer 
of an opera, “Nathans Parabel,” several 
oratorios and cantatas as well as or- 
chestral pieces and songs. 


William Barnes 


KANSAS Ciry, KAN., May 31.—William 
Barnes, pioneer violin teacher here, died 
on May 27, in his sixty-fifth year. Mr 
Barnes was born in Aurora, Iil., but had 
— in paeene City for 35 years. He 

as also known as ioli é 
collector of violins. a a 


FREDERICK A. Cook. 











Henrietta B. Farmer 


BUFFALO, N. Y., May 31.—Henrietta 
B. Farmer, pianist and singer, died here 
recently. Miss Farmer was a resident 
of Detroit for many years. She is sur- 
vived by her parents, a sister, and a 
brother, Thomas Farmer, concert bari- 
tone. MABEL McDONOUGH FURNEY. 





John Fowler 


St. Louis, May 31.—John Fowler, 
president of the St. Louis Symphony 
Society, died recently in his seventy-fifth 
year. Although not a musician, Mr. 
Fowler was head of the symphony so- 
ciety for several years and has been one 
of the largest donors for its support. 

HERBERT W. Cost. 





Philip Epstein 


Philip Epstein, composer-conductor, 
died suddenly on May 29, in a New York 
office building. Mr. Epstein, whose resi- 
dence was at Kew Gardens, L. I., was 
born in England and came to this coun- 
try about 50 years ago. He composed 
many numbers for the old Hippodrome. 


Ralph D. Harris 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS, May 31.—Ralph 
D. Harris, organizer and leader of the 
Harris band, died suddenly at his home 
here recently. Mr. Harris, who was in 
his thirty-fourth year, was bandmaster 
of the U. S. S. Nebraska during the war. 








Paul Kellerman 


DETROIT, MICH., May 31.—Paul Keller- 
man, oldest son of Marcus Kellerman, 
baritone, died here recently in his 
eighteenth year. 
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Following the Elusive Trail of Mexican Song 


Music of Southern Republic Full of Plaintive Charm, Says Rita Barrios After Visit 
of Exploration—Rhythms of Curious Sublety Mark Mexican Pieces— 
Difference Between Earlier and Later Settings of Airs 


TTC TEL LL LL COUT TT POUT TTR OTE LL LLLP 


 —a Ie HEN the leader of a 
\ | prominent orchestra 

lacks the _ technical 
training to write down 
the melodies that take 
_ Shape in his mind, 
what will the music in his country 
be like? 

Rita ‘Barrios, lately returned to 
New York from an extensive trip to 
Mexico, answers the riddle by assert- 
ing that the native music has a 
unique fascination, and proves it by 
producing a mass of songs gathered, 
after painstaking search, in_ that 
territory. Yet even Miss. Barrios, 
authority on Mexican music that she is, 
cannot explain away all the contradica- 
tions she found there—such as the quaint 
position of Lerdo de Tejado, conductor 
of the President’s Orchestra in Mexico 
City and the composer of a song which 
he could not commit to paper without 
help, or the fact that the national 
anthem—not in the least Mexican in 
structure or rhythm—is the work of a 
French composer, Nuné. 

“I went to Mexico” Miss Barrios says, 
“partly to look for Aztec music, but I 
learned there is none! You see, when the 
Spaniards conquered the country they 
destroyed everything they could destroy, 
and whatever music the Aztecs once had 
is lost. There is not even an Aztec 
grammar, but Dr. Rudolf Schuller, who 
is well known is New York, is now in 
Mexico writing one.” 

If, however, she was obliged to come 
back without Aztec songs for the soprano 
recitals she gives in Mexican costume, 
Miss Barrios did not return empty- 
handed, Cuban music, Mexican songs 
and primitive Inca ballads from Peru 
have been added to a library that repays 
careful and deliberate study. Some of 
these pieces are in manuscript, written 
down for Miss Barrios by musicians who 
transcribed them from native perform- 
ances; others are in the tattered form 
that sheet music, battered and tossed 
about, takes on after long service in 
stores and homes. But none are unin- 
teresting,even when the writing has been 
Ener €Mamsily done by an unexpert 

and. 





Spanish Versus Mexican 


“You must understand,” says Miss 
Barrios, “that the distinction between 
Mexican things and things Spanish is 
very sharply drawn. Mexicans, preserv- 
ing their national characteristics, have a 
folk-song literature that is wholly their 
own. A dominant trait in Spanish music 
is its gladness. Spanish songs are bright, 
for the Spaniard appreciates gayety. 
Mexicans, on the other hand, love sad 
music. They: are happiest when music 
makes them weep, and they will sit at a 
concert with tears rolling down their 
cheeks—perfectly content! That is prob- 
ably why you find so many of their songs 
ending like this’—and Miss Barrios 
sings a phrase that rises plaintively and 
ends on an upward sweep in a cadence 
that is half a cry. 

Rhythms in Spanish songs seem more 
strictly defined than in Mexican music. 
In the latter, the dotted notes that recur 
so regularly in the Habafiera from “Car- 
men,” to cite a popular example, are 
sprinkled through rather promiscuously, 
giving the moverient what sounds to 
Atiglo2Saxon ears an uncertain swing. 
Fhe Mexicans, though, Miss Barrios Says, 
Show "to hesitation when dancing to 
Hise UT this kind. Each minute hitch 
in the beat has its complement in a step 




















Rita Barrios, Spanish Soprano 


that is rarely used in combination with 
any other piece. 

The difficulties that beset Anglo- 
Saxons when they try to play or sing 
Mexican music arise from ignorance of 
Southern traditions and a different sense 
of rhythm. 

“T have known Anglo-Saxon musicians 
to throw up their hands in despair over 
this music,” Miss Barrios, herself a 
Spaniard, declares. ‘In one case, a New 
York orchestra that was much in demand 
for dances was engaged to play for a 
company of Mexicians dancers, but when 
it came to rehearsal, the musicians near- 
ly flung down their instruments and 
walked out! When they accented the 
first beat of a measure, the Mexicians 
would come _ in—click!—with their 
castanets on the second beat and throw 
them all off.” 

It is not that the Mexican people lack 
a keen rhythmic sense, but that their 
concepts of accent and pulse are. alto- 
gether different from ideas that have 
become a part of Anglo-Saxon music. 
Miss Barrios will show a song or dance 
that, in its rhythmic complexity, looks 
like a scattered disarray of quavers and 
dotted crotchets, but to her it is perfectly 
simple. 

“T don’t count the time,” she remarks 
casually, “I just feel it.” 

It is noticeable that the older settings 
of Mexican airs are more diatonic than 
later transcriptions and less chromatic 
than many of the harmonies to which 
Spanish melodies are set. Two copies 
of one Mexican song in Miss Barrios’ 
possession are quite different in this 
respect, the later arrangement being not 
only more colorful from a harmonic point 
of view, but more skillfully written. The 
accompaniment in the earlier setting is 
like what a novice might set down, with 
awkward gaps between the voice and 
plano parts and with essential notes 
tightly packed up in a succession of 
brotherly little chords. Dissonances, as 
dissonances are understood in these days 
of Stravinsky and Ornstein, are rare. 

First-hand study of these songs has 
taught Miss Barrios that many printed 
coples are inaccurate in the matter of 
dynamic directions, and even of the notes 
in some cases. 

“Play this,” says Miss Barrios, placing 
“La Perjura,” (“The Perjured Woman”) 
on the music rack of the piano. “Of 
course it doesn’t go at all like that—but 
play it and see what a lovely melody it 
is. 

It is “La Perjura” which came from 
the brain and heart of De Tejado, who, 
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though he may succeed in conducting the 
President’s Orchestra—an _ orchestra 
made up of Mexican instruments—must 
get help when he would put his com- 
positions into permanent form. _In this 
case, the hand of the transcriber is plain- 
ly seen, for the piano introduction, which 
is commonplace in the extreme, has noth- 
ing in common with the poignant melody 
that is the body of the song. ° 

“The trouble in getting at a great dea] 
of beautiful Mexican folk-music,” Miss 
Barrios explains, “is that certain songs 
are kept for certain occasions and have 
never been written. Perhaps a song may 
be used but once a year, and then sung 
only once. Imagine the difficulty of try- 
ing to take down a song at the first 
hearing, especially when you must catch 
the words as well as the music! But 
what you do not get the first time, you 
must wait a year to hear again, as no 
amount of persuasion will induce the 
singer or singers to repeat the perform- 
ance out of season.” ‘ 

One melody in this category 1s a 
beautiful “Birthday Song,” which 
fortunately can be sung on any birthday 
and so has found its: way into print. 
Yet even the “Birthday Song” is allowed 
only limited appearances, for it must 
be sung at dawn under the window of 
the person whose birthday is being cele- 
brated. 

“Diana” has met with a better fate, 
so far as publicity is concerned. “Diana’’ 
is a brisk tune, without words, that must 
be played with tremendous brio and very 
fast whenever a popular personage ap- 
pears—no matter where, when or how. 

“For instance,’ Miss Barrios relates, 
“a favorite toreador steps into the ring 
for a bull fight. At once the band strikes 
up ‘Diana.’ If he kills the bull, it is 
‘Diana’ again from the musicians. Or 
say the president, or any other hero in 
the public eye, enters a cafe—instantly 
the orchestra will break out in ‘Diana.’ 
No signal is needed, each musician knows 
what he must do. If another piece is 
being played at the minute the hero ap- 
pears, that is cut short to make way for 
‘Diana.’ ” 

‘No Mexican music was ever written 
until forty years ago. “At that time,” 
says Miss Barrios. “Diaz pensioned 
Manuel Ponce, commissioning him to 
travel throughout Mexico and glean folk 
music for publication. This Ponce has 
done ever since. But not all the music 
I have is arranged by Ponce by any 
means. Much of it is the work of other 
transcribers who have more or less fol- 
lowed his lead.” 

At the Peruvian legation in Mexico 
City Miss Barrios obtained some char- 
acteristic examples of early Inca music. 
In these, the melodies, presenting a strik- 
ing contrast to Mexican airs, begin on 
a high note with plaintive emphasis and 
descend until they fade out lower in the 
scale. “Yaravita” illustrates this tend- 
ency clearly. The prelude resembles a 
simplified form of the polonaise, start- 
ing with reiterated taps, as of a drum, 
that might be kept up indefinitely. 
Against this background is laid a motive 
with wide intervals that is repeated, 
without variation except that of pitch, 
until it falls below a convenient range. 
But suddenly both are cut off and a 
melody of more variety is introduced 


above an accompaniment that is undis. 
turbed by any break in a sedate m:rch 
of six chords in a bar. Then, almos 4, 
abruptly, the polonaise-like flick is tae; 
up once more. 

“And listen to this—this is Cvbap 
jazz!” Miss Barrios exclaims. ‘ Se 
what a beautiful melody is here— ang 
they call it ‘jazz.’ Cuban music is dif. 
ferent again. In fact, I found, eve jy 
Mexico, that each locality has its  w) 
music which, while preserving cer aiy 
general traits, differs slightly from th 
music of other localities.” 

To the question of her costume, Migs 
Barrios has brought the same painsiak. 
ing attention that she bestows upon her 
singing. The dresses worn by Carne, 
in the opera are usually modified cojies 
of the clothes a girl like Carmen. w«)\; 
wear, she points out. The costume Jigs 
Barrios puts on for her Mexican })r». 
grams is like a clash of cymbals in its 
combination of vivid red. and brilliant 
green. 

“But it is really and truly Mexican’ 
Miss Barrios says. 


And she knows. PHILIP KIN«. 





Michigan Federation 
Possesses an Energetic 
Leader in Mrs. Ottoway 


Mrs. E. J. Ottoway, President of Michigan 


Federation of Music Clubs 


LANSING, MIcH., June _ 1.—Elected 
president in 1921 of the Michigan Feder- 
ation of Music Clubs, Mrs. E. J. Ottoway 
of Port Huron headed the recent con- 
vention of the Federation in this city. 
Prior to her election to the presidency, 
Mrs. Ottoway was for two years vice: 
president and at the same time chairman 
of extension work. Since 1919 she has 
seen the number of active music clubs 
in Michigan increase from twenty-six t 
ninety-two, a growth in membership 
from 2000 to 7000. Her energy ha: 
largely been responsible for State-wide 
interest in music memory contests in the 
schools, in the appointing of a_ State 
Supervisor of Music, John W. Beattie 
of Grand Rapids, who took office this 
spring, and in stimulating an interest 
among clubs to put on local concert 
courses. Better music as a part 0! 
church services, standardized musi 
courses in schools, and bringing better 
music to rural communities are Federa- 
tion ideals which Mrs. Ottoway has at 
tively furthered. She will hold office 
until the spring of 1925. 

TERESA SHIER. 
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PIANOS 








Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. They contain more valu- 
able improvements than all others. 
Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 
Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
Warerooms, 509 Fifth Ave. New York 
Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 
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Bush s Lane 


Years rich with experience and accom- 
lishment back of this name vouch 
or extraordinary musical merit. 


Bush & Lane Piano Co., Holland, Mich. 


Grands 
of superior 
tone quality. 


Cecilian 
Players with 
all- metal action. 





WEAVER PIANOS 





An Artistic Triumph. 


WEAVER PIANO COMPANY. York.Pa 
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